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Non-Ferrous Castings in Spinning Molds 


Centrifugal Machines Successfully Used in 
Plant of George C. Clark Metal Products 
Co., Detroit—Provisions for Machining 


BY LOUIS J. 


ugal casting machine process is now accom- 
plished in a very successful and satisfactory 
manner at the works of the George C. Clark Metal 
Products Co., Detroit. The process was patented 
by George C. Clark, president of the company, in 
the United States and foreign countries. The most 
successful bands made are of the larger diameters; 
bands below 10 in. in diameter are avoided. The 
percentage of rejected castings made by this process 
is small compared with other methods and the uni- 
formity of quality is hard to excel. It is of no con- 
sequence as to what the ultimate use of the band is 
going to be, as the number of uses is many. The 
important point is that the band requested be 
made of a size and design within the scope of the 
machine. 
The directing head must use keen judgment and 
obtain his knowledge by actual experience in the 


(5 weal ca of non-ferrous bands by a centrif- 
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the Revolving Mold of Each 
hine Molten Metal Is De- 
ered by Means of a Spout Fed 


from the Ladle 
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process. He must consider details which, of minor 
importance in other lines of manufacture, are items 
of major consideration in this process. Unskilled 
labor, however, is all that is required for its oper- 
ation. 

The plant of the company is contained in a 
one-story building 170 ft. long by 50 ft. wide, which 
is partitioned off so that 2200 sq. ft. is allotted to 
the furnace room and the remainder to the casting 
and machining room. The small amount of floor 
space required is one of the principal advantages, 
other advantages being the superior quality of the 
castings over sand castings and the lower cost of 
production over forged, rolled or extruded material. 

Centrifugal force acting upon the band during 
solidification has the effect greatly intensified of a 
head placed upon a sand casting, which, of course, 
produces a gravity force. It is practically impos- 
sible for porosity to occur, if proper care is exer- 
cised. If any dirt or impurities were given off dur- 
ing melting and should happen to get past the 
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skimmer in the pouring operation, one would know 
in advance where to look for such impurities in the 
centrifugal cast band. The performance of the 
centrifugal machine is like that of a cream separa- 
tor, separating the light from the heavier elements, 
and as the impurities in the copper are lighter than 
the copper, they must assume positions nearest the 
center of rotation. This actually happens and all 
of the impurities are to be found on the inside 
periphery of the band and are removed in the 
machining of the band. 

Another feature worthy of mention is the clean- 
liness of all departments of the plant. There is no 
foundry sand or dust, no sandy castings to knock 
off the edges of the machining tools, no sandy turn- 
ings to remelt and no gates or risers to contend 
with. 

On the outside of the plant is an underground 
reservoir, which holds 20,000 gal. of oil for use in 
the furnaces. A railroad siding is also provided for 


The Furnace 
receiving materials and shipping the bands. The 
furnace room contains three Hawley down draft 
furnaces of 3000 lb. capacity each. The blast is 
furnished by three P. H. & F. M. Roots rotary 
pressure blowers, size No. 2. Several oil burning 
blow torches for preheating the furnace ladles are 
provided. 

Handling of the metal is one of the most im- 
portant features connected with the process. Posi- 
tive methods must be employed that will permit the 
band to be cast at the most desirable temperature. 
If the casting temperature is not correct, the physi- 
cal tests will fail, causing a rejection of an entire 
heat if the bands are being made to meet specifica- 
tion requirements. The casting ‘room must there- 
fore have a sufficient number of machines in opera- 
tion to permit. of the removal of the metal from the 
furnace in the shortest time possible after it has 
been brought up to the proper pitch and tempera- 
ture. The correct pitch of the metal so-called is 
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tested from time to time before the metal is tap). 
by means of buttons. Care must be exercised 
the selection of the oil used for the furnace as ¢. 
sulphur content. 

The ladle receiving the metal from the fu; 
is of a capacity sufficient to pour three bands 
is hauled to the casting room by means of an « 
head trolley system. Extra precaution is 
that the metal does not oxidize on its way to 
casting room. 

One of the illustrations shows a row of cast 
machines. There are two rows of three machines 
each. The principal parts of the machine are th: 
die and die holder, the movable spout and the met 
pouring attachment. The die and holder are drive 
by a shaft, to which is attached a foot lever brake 
controlling the speed of the die and holder. The 
speed of the machine varies with the size of the dic 
used, being about 1050 r.p.m. for the 14-in. band. 
The holder is made of plain carbon steel, while the 





Melting Furnaces of 3000-Lb. Capacity Each 


die or liner is a forging, with a special heat treat- 
ment and held in place by means of six set screws. 
A hinged cover plate of the same diameter as the 
holder and having an opening large enough to ac- 
commodate the pouring spout, is made to open and 
close on one side of the die and holder. This cover 
plate prevents the metal from running out of the 
die during casting. After the band is cast and has 
been cooled sufficiently, this cover plate is unscrewed 
and the band removed from the machine. 

The design, construction and upkeep of the 
liners is the all-important feature. The number 0 
castings that can be obtained from one set of liners 
is a known factor and it is decidedly unwise to 4t- 
tempt to force the liners on further. The point 
where new liners are required is very apparent 10 
their condition and appearance. The life of a liner 
is such that about 250 bands can be cast before 1 
is burned out and has to be replaced. As they burn 
out they can, in most cases, be remachined and heat 
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One Machine Finishes the Inside of the Band and the Other the Outside 


treated, again to be used, but for a larger size of 
band. 

All revolving parts are made in absolute bal- 
ince. This is most important, for if they were not, 
ne can readily see what influence this would have 
upon the product. The two masses in high rotative 
velocity would be assuming two radii of gyration, 
causing the mass of metal to change its relation 
with the periphery of the liner while still in a 
molten state, thus causing uncontrolled contractions 

the castings. 

The pouring spout and metal pouring attach- 
ment is made to move upon a V-slide. The position 
of this spout should be such that it delivers the 
metal to the periphery of the liner without excessive 
splashing. The spout is not permanently attached 
but is made to raise and lower for the purpose of 
movement in or out of the die. The spout is sup- 
ported by a rod. Trunnion bearings made of strip 
steel and placed in line with the spout are con- 
structed on each machine to accommodate the tilt- 
ng of the pouring ladle. 

Each machine is equipped with an air hose to 
lean off all particles that may adhere to the die 
ind cover plate after casting. A water pipe is con- 
structed on each machine so that the pipe may be 

usted by hand to supply water to the die during 

sting for annealing purposes or bent back out of 
way when the machine is not 
operation. A drain pipe car- 
ries the water away from each 
nachine. A sheet iron shield 
vers the die and holder to pre- 
ent excessive splashing of water 
netal. 

in preparing the machine for 

g, heat is applied to the liner 
burning oily waste or small 

KS of pine wood, thus to re- 

ve the chill, then the cover 

ite on the side of the die and _ ,,, 





the 


air hose is used then to re- 


a ae : , : Inside 
he cover plate. The die and inside 


of the cover plate are coated 


Fore- 

der is unscrewed and let down. ground of the 
The ai . Machined Rings 
. Is a Rough Cast- 
ve any foreign substance that ing Showing Fin 


adhere to the die or inside of Formed on the 


with plumbago and after the cover plate is screwed 
in place, powdered talc is sifted very lightly on the 
inside of the die to keep the metal from sticking. 
The pouring spout is also coated with plumbago. 
The machine is now made to revolve and the spout 
is moved forward to deliver the metal to the die. 


The metal is brought from the furnace room in a 
ladle of three times the capacity of the small cruci- 
ble shown on the machine. The amount of metal 
poured into the small crucible on the machine is 
sufficient, as shown by experiments, to allow the 
band to be cleaned up in machining. Pouring is 
done by tilting the small crucible on the machine 
so that the metal will flow through the spout into 
the die. While the machine is still in motion, the 
spout and crucible which move upon a V-slide are 
pulled back out of the way. When the band shows 
the desired color for annealing, a stream of water 
is turned on the band. The water pipe is adjustable 
by hand so as to place it in the correct position. 
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This feature saves considerable time and expense 
as the band is annealed by its own casting heat. 

After the band has sufficiently solidified and has 
received the proper annealing, the water pipe is 
taken back out of the way so the cover plate can be 
unscrewed and let down to allow the band to be 
removed from the die. The band is then weighed 
to see that there is sufficient metal to allow for the 
band cleaning up. After the band is cast it is neces- 
sary to keep the lip of the pouring spout clean, as a 
certain amount of metal clings to its sides and has 
to be removed by hand with a chisel. If the bands 
call for machining the company is prepared to do 
this work also. 

Two Bullard machines are included in the ma- 
chining equipment, one for the inside of the bands 
and the other for the outside. Only three machines 
are necessary to machine the bands completely, 
namely, the two Bullard vertical turret lathes and 
an ordinary engine lathe. The first operation in 


ASCERTAINING COSTS 


An Important Factor in the Pittsburgh-Plus Case 
Now Pending at Washington 


WASHINGTON, May 17.—Until the reply of the 
United States Steel Corporation has been made to the 
complaint of the Federal Trade Commission in the 
so-called Pittsburgh-plus case, the points which the 
commission will attempt to develop most fully will 
remain undetermined. Its object, as the charge of 
method of unfair competition denotes, will be to prove 
that the practice of establishing prices on steel prod- 
ucts on a Pittsburgh basis constitutes discrimination 
against consumers outside that district, but its manner 
of focusing attention on this point will depend largely 
upon the character of the answer of the Steel Corpor- 
ation. The commission undoubtedly will scrutinize con- 
tentions made in the answer and endeavor to prepare 
itself to meet the claims set up. 

It will be interesting in this connection to observe 
the emphasis laid by consumers combatting the Pitts- 
burgh base plan upon the contention that steel can be 
made at such points as the Chicago and Birmingham, 
Ala., districts more cheaply than in the Pittsburgh 
district. The latter naturally became the greater steel 
production center that it is by reason of its relatively 
low cost of assembling raw products. What evolution 
may have occurred in the steel industry since its in- 
ception to change the position of the various steel 
making centers as to cost of production long has been 
a source of discussion, and one of many questions re- 
volving about transportation, nearness of raw material, 
its character and the resulting processes and kind of 
manufactures. 


Pittsburgh and Other Centers 


Consumers undoubtedly would consider it a most 
desirable achievement if they could establish the fact 
that, taking into account general lines of finished steel, 
and not merely a restricted class of output, they could 
show that Pittsburgh had actually been eclipsed by 
other centers in producing most economically. The 
ability of other centers to produce economically is 
not attributed alone to their strategic location as to 
transportation facilities and raw materials, makers 
have pointed out, but also to the remarkable devel- 
opment in engineering science that has provided such 
splendid units of modern equipment. These factors 
are pointed to as reasons for development of compar- 
atively new producing districts. Consumers maintain 
that if steel can be made as cheaply or more cheaply 
at points outside of as in the Pittsburgh district they 
should be granted the benefit by makers, confining the 
freight rate to destination from the source of produc- 
tion. The manufacturers maintain, among other 
things, that this overlooks the question of supply and 
demand and that where the latter is less than the for- 
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the machining of the band is done by placing 
band in the engine lathe to remove the large 
which forms on the inside of the band during ca 
ing, shown in the rough band. The second ope: 
tion is the machining of the inside of the band ; 
the top face of the band. The fixture made to } 
the band for this operation consists of three si 
castings which are individually screwed dow: 
the chuck of the machine so as to move universa 
when tightening or loosening one of the chu 
screws. The band is now moved on to the sec: 
Bullard machine, which is set up for machining ¢} 
outside diameter and the reverse face of band. (© 
this set-up, the band is held in place by an expa 
sion toggle joint chuck made in three parts. Th 
band, now being completely machined, is moved 
the inspection bench to inspect for surface defect 
and check up for gage dimensions. A _ sma! 
auxiliary machine shop is operated in one corner o! 
the building for machining the dies, holders, et: 


mer, the laws of trade justify the Pittsburgh-plus pla: 
Should other districts be built up, it is claimed, to a 
point where the supply is ample or excessive from 
those districts, growing competition would increase th 
bases as, in effect, often is the case in a dull market. 


Statistics as to Costs 


Insistence of some consumers that the power of the 
commission be enlarged so as to give it the right to 
gather figures showing the cost of production is based 
on the desire to establish the relative costs at given 
centers. So in the absence of that power it is a question 
as to how far the commission may be able to get in 
supporting arguments as to the position of the Pitts- 
burgh district when compared with other centers. 

The Commission is apparently anxious to have such 
power, and consumers are urging Congress to grant it 
if it does not already exist. That the commission hopes 
to proceed with the collection of cost figures in the steel 
industry is made plain by the report it made recently 
to President Harding on living costs. In that report 
it took occasion to say it had been handicapped by 
failure to gather complete figures. It instanced the 
fact that the coal and steel interests had obtained tem 
porary restraining injunctions against demanding such 
figures from them. The steel interests in mind in 
cluded 21 independent iron and steel makers and the 
proceeding is known as the Claire Furnace Co. case. 
The injunction proceedings are on the docket of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia and the 
commission in its letter to the President said it pro 
posed to carry the case to a conclusion, the object being 
to get a ruling on its right to collect cost data. It is 
believed the case will be argued sometime next mont! 


Will Equalize Rates in Steel 


Railroad rates on steel and other products fron 
the Mahoning Valley into southern and southeaster! 
territory will be reduced from the existing charges, 
following a conference of traffic representatives of t! 
industries and railroad managers in Chicago. Thi 
conference disclosed that rates were generally out 
line from Youngstown to the territory mentioned, 4s 
compared with freight charges on the same commod 
ities from Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Johnstown and othe! 
shipping centers. The carriers agreed to equalize t 
rates. 

Youngstown industries were represented by Willian 
H. Welsh, assistant traffic manager of the YoungstowW! 
Sheet & Tube Co.; E. F. Kidd, traffic manager of t! 
Republic Iron & Steel Co.; G. R. Johnson, assistan' 
traffic manager of the Brier Hill Steel Co.; C. F. M 
Bride of the Sharon Steel Hoop Co., operating plants 
at Sharon, Pa., and Youngstown, and by H. D. Rhode- 
house, traffic manager of the Youngstown Chamber 0! 
Commerce. 









Explosions in Compressed-Air Lines 


Rupture of Pipe in Arizona Copper Mine—Ex- 


plosions Sometimes Due to Carbonized Cylinder 
Oils—Cylinder Temperature a Large Factor 


BY E. D. 


N explosion occurred in a_ high-pressure com- 
A pressed-air line in October, 1920, at an Arizona 
4 copper mine. The explosion was unusual, and 
had been noted by the plant operators to indi- 
the possibility of such an occurrence. 
fhe mining company uses compressed-air locomo- 
to haul about 4500 tons of ore per day from the 
pes to the pockets at two hoisting shafts. The ore 
hold five tons each, and are pulled in trains of 
ars. It is necessary to charge the locomotive with 
pressed air at both ends of the trip. The air is 
nveyed from the compressors at the surface to the 
tributing points underground in special high- 
pressure, 4-in. steel pipe that was tested to withstand 
2500 lb. per sq. in. before being installed. The air 
is delivered to the locomotives at 1000 lb. per sq. in. 
There are no receivers in the system. 
The air for running the locomotives is compressed 
y one three-stage and two four-stage compressors, 
which have capacities of 600 and 300 cu. ft. per minute, 
respectively. These machines, operated by electric 
power, are in an end of the main compressor building, 
in which air is compressed to supply the air drills in 
the mine. 


Explosion During Noon Hour 


Whenever the demand decreases, as at the noon 
hour, one or more of the compressors are shut down. 
On this oceasion, at the end of the noon hour, an opera- 
tor was approaching the high-pressure compressors to 
start the two smaller machines that were not running, 
when the explosion took place under the floor a few 
feet ahead of him. The man was knocked down, but 
ot seriously injured. The floor was torn up, the 
ide of the building blown out, and holes knocked in 
the roof some 20 ft. above. The explosion was imme- 
diately followed by a fire, which was quickly put out 
with hand fire extinguishers. 

At the time, the 600-cu.-ft. compressor was running 
ilone, and the pressure in the system at the machine 
registered 1040 lb. per sq. in. -On examination it was 
found that two 8-ft. sections of pipe, about 10 ft. apart, 
were completely ruptured into twisted fragments; the 
rest of the pipe line, apparently, was not injured. The 

stroyed sections were in that part of the pipe near 
the large compressor and ahove the connection from the 
) smaller machines. It is not definitely known what 
ised the explosion. 


High Pressure Not Always a Factor 


plosions in other compressed-air systems have 
place, and, although of rare occurrence, have 
ised loss of life. Such explosions are not confined 
xh-pressure installations, for several have occurred 
ts compressing air to 100 lb. per sq. in. or less. 
MX] ons of this nature are not to be confused with 
ipturing of compressor cylinders from excessive 
essure, caused by the discharge valve being closed. 
imber of theories have been advanced to account 
losions in air lines, but there is not enough evi- 
state positively that any one condition is 
ble, and it is possible that there are a number 
tributory causes. 
tain a gas explosion two conditions are neces- 
first, an explosive mixture; second, something 
t off. Enough oil must be fed into the cylinders 
‘ir compressor to lubricate properly the moving 
To insure this, an excess is used which may 
late somewhere in the system. Oil fed into the 
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cylinder is partly vaporized by mechanical action of 
the air. The quality of the oil used has an important 
bearing on the operation of the compressor, and is 
probably the most fruitful cause of explosions in re- 
ceivers or air lines. 

Apparently all cylinder oils are carbonized to some 
extent in the compressor cylinder, and, if the poorer 
grades of cylinder oil or those not adapted for the pur- 
pose are used, large deposits of carbon may accumulate 
in the air lines or receivers. This carbon is inflam- 
mable, becomes oil soaked and is always a source of 
danger. Heated air from the compressor may cause 
the carbon to burn and thus vaporize the deposited 
oil in sufficient amount, together with any coming from 
the compressor, to form with the compressed air an 
explosive mixture. This mixture may then be exploded 
by the hot air, or, more likely, by a glowing point of 
carbon. 


Cylinder Temperatures and Oil Flash Points 


The temperature of the air in air compressors in- 
creases with the ratio of compression. The tempera- 
ture at the end of the piston stroke in a single-stage 
machine compressing to 100 lb. per sq. in. is 425 deg. 
Fahr. above the intake air. In a 100-lb., two-stage 
compressor, with no intercooling, the increase of the 
air temperature is 180 deg. for each cylinder. The 
final temperature of the air at the discharge end of 
the last cylinder of a three-stage machine compressing 
air to 1000 lb. per sq. in. would be about 1280 deg. 
Fahr., if the air enters the compressor at 60 deg. and 
no heat is lost by radiation. 

The flash point of a series of paraffin-base com- 
pressor oils listed in a pamphlet issued by the Ingersoll- 
Rand Co. varies from 375 to 500 deg., and the firing 
point from 425 to 575 deg. The flash point of a series 
of compressor oils with asphalt base varies from 305 
to 375 deg., and the firing point from 360 to 404 deg. 

It willbe noted that there is only a small margin 
between the temperatures generated in the cylinders 
and the flash and the firing points of the lubricating 
oils. Under high pressure the flash point would be 
lowered. Even if the oil vapor would not explode at 
the firing point, as held by some writers, an oil accu- 
mulation may start to burn which in itself might supply 
sufficient heat to cause an explosion. It seems likely, 
also, that an explosion in air lines could be brought 
about by the compressors being out of adjustment and 
the heat in the compressed air building up to a dan- 
gerous point. 


Effect of Leaky Valves 


Leaky valves in compressors are dangerous, and 
are held by some compressor men as generally being 
responsible for over-heating the air. In some types of 
compressors the discharge valve in the last-stage cylin- 
der may not be tight, due to carbon deposits or some 
other cause, and a small part of the heated air may 
be drawn back into the cylinder with each stroke and 
recompressed. There is a difference of opinion, how- 
ever, as to whether a leaky discharge valve can result 
in excessive overheating of the compressed air. Theo- 
retically, the air leaking back would cool to the tem- 
perature it had in the cylinder before being compressed ; 
but it appears that, due to the churning motion of the 
piston and other heated moving parts, the temperature 
may build up sufficiently to vaporize the oil and cause 
an explosion. 

Ordinarily, the heat is effectively absorbed in high- 
pressure installations by a water intercooling system, 
but any stoppage or restriction of the water-flow would 
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allow the temperature of the air in the compressor 
to increase rapidly to a dangerous point. 


Other Possible Causes of Explosions 


In some types of compressors it is possible for the 
temperatures to build up when the air is not being 
used, by excessive unloading of the machine, if a small 
leak occurs in the throttle unloading valve. With the 
compressor running and the valve closed, the intake 
side of the cylinder is in a vacuum. A small leak in 
the valve would permit some air to enter the cylinder, 
but it would be below atmospheric pressure. As the 
increase of temperature in the air varies with the ratio 
of compression, excessive heating is possible in this 
case. 

For example, under the above conditions, by assum- 
ing that the pressure in the intake side is 5 Ib. 
per sq. in. and the compressor is furnishing air at 105- 
lb. pressure, the ratio of compression would be twenty- 
one to one against seven to one under normal condi- 
Most modern compressors, however, are equipped 


tions. 
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in such a manner that any air compressed under 
above conditions is discharged to the outside at; 
phere, with no ill effects. 

An inefficient oil trap may contribute to the ex; 
sion by permitting an unusually large amount of 
to leave the compressor with the air. Oil may 
in the pipe line and cause no damage, or a small ex; 
sion may take place with not sufficient force to rupt 
the pipe line, and carbon monoxide may be generat 
in the line. It is reported that men have lost 
lives from carbon monoxide coming through the . 
pressed-air line to the working face of a drift. 


Recommendations 

To prevent explosions in air lines the first 
sideration is to use the proper grade of cylinder 
and, second, the compressor valves and _ intercoolir 
system should be kept in good order. An aftercool 
would appear desirable in high-pressure installati 
Care should be taken that only fresh air be dr 
through the intake of the compressor. 


Efficient Handling and Trucking of Steel Products 


Philadelphia Firm Equipped With Modern Devices 
to Speed Loading and Unloading of Motor Trucks 


BY E. C. PHILLIPS ———— 


PEED in handling and loading the various heavy 
kinds of articles of its output, and efficiency in their 
delivery from three warehouses equipped with various 
labor-saving devices, are high lights of the routine at 
the plant of Horace T. Potts & Co., Philadelphia. An 
important point in its motor truck operation is that 
the firm’s chauffeurs and helpers are all “converts” 
from horse-drawn vehicular transportation. The firm 
is a large wholesaler and retailer of bar, tool and 
steel and iron, babbitt metal, welding rods, 
rounds, plates, shapes, anvils, iron wire, and the like. 
Much hauling is done of heavy materials sold to coal 
and gold mines and to various lines of manufacture. 
Because of the heavy nature of the firm’s units of 
output and the necessity for dispatch in handling and 
distributing, devices to facilitate loading have been 
found especially desirable. The solving of the different 
problems has been done in an interesting way. 


sheet 


Details of the Equipment 


The motor truck fleet consists of the following: A 
t-ton truck which delivers orders to and from ware- 
houses, hauls to and from cars and wharves; it aver- 
ages 10 miles a day. A 6-ton truck which does the 
same general type of work as the foregoing; it covers 
in average a! 10 miles daily. A 6-ton truck used for 
general work, about the same as the other large trucks; 
it is frequently used with a 5-ton trailer, and averages 
10 miles daily. A 2%-ton truck that covers city de- 
liveries rapidly and averages 15 miles a day. A 1%- 
ton truck which specializes on quick deliveries of com- 
paratively light loads; it averages 15 miles daily. For 
emergencies the transportation department uses the 


5-ton trailer. All the truck bodies are of the same 
type—open platform with short stakes. There is also a 
fleet of passenger cars for members of the executive 


force and operating department heads. This equip- 
ment, then, comprises 21 motor-propelled machines and 
one trailer. 

But the firm still maintains horse-drawn auxiliary 
equipment for short hauls and long waits. It has two 
teams with two 5-ton open-platform wagons for con- 
stant use and one reserve team and a 5-ton wagon of 
similar type, one single horse with a 2%-ton open 
platform wagon for constant use and a light rig in 
reserve. The horses are stabled in commodious quarters 
on the second floor of the building known as ware- 
house No. 2. 

The rule for loading the motor trucks is to place 
on them 2000 pounds to the ton—not the long ton of 
224@ pounds. Seldom does ont of the units of the 


fleet have an overload, and the lighter machines never 
are loaded to capacity. This detail of care keeps down 
repair bills and permits the trucks to be on the road 
the maximum time. 

They usually operate within the city limits, run- 
ning to and from wharves and freight stations, manu- 
facturing plants, warehouses and the monster cranes 
of the Philadelphia & Reading and the Pennsylvania 
railroads. The cranes at which the trucks unload are 
the Reading’s at Twentieth and Hamilton streets, and 
the Pennsylvania’s at the Shackamaxon Street and 
Thirty-first and Chestnut streets freight stations. 
Heavy materials, like rounds and sheets of steel, are 
shipped from the warehouses of the company by motor 
truck to the cranes and thus loaded into the railrdad 
cars. Where a big lot is to be sent out on a train, 
empty cars are “spotted” conveniently along the tracks 
ahead of time, to take their turns at the crane. 

The firm has three buildings, all near together, so 
little time is lost by the vehicles in running between 
them. The main building, four stories high, containing 
the executive offices and known as warehouse No. 1, is 
at 316 North Third Street. It has a rear entrance for 
motor trucks and teams on North Orianna Street. Sit- 
uated diagonally across North Orianna Street from 
this building is warehouse No. 2 and half a block north 
on the same street, is warehouse No. 3. 


Organization and Routine 


Transportation here is highly organized. Under the 
general superintendent, the transportation department 
head acts as traffic manager. He, in turn, has two 
assistants. There is a head chauffeur, who oversees 
the motor trucks and passenger cars, is an expert me- 
chanic and drives one of the 6-ton trucks. There 
also a garage and stable boss and assistant. On the 
mechanical side there is a master mechanic, who at- 
tends to both vehicles and buildings. He is in charge 
of the three mechanics assigned to each department 
the business. There are five drivers and four helpers. 
As previously mentioned, all the drivers are former 
teamsters who have learned, step by step, the differ- 
ences in these modes of transportation, and just how 
and in what particulars motor trucks have the ad- 
vantage. Each driver is a good mechanic and knows 


the city thoroughly. 
All drivers report to the main office each morning 
at 7.30 to get the orders and slips for the early trips. 
There is usually two or three hours’ work on eact 
trip, and a varying number of trips daily, according 
The routing is by streets for the wharf, 


to orders. 
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ght station and warehouse deliveries, the nearest 
‘ts at the top of the slip pile. 
| to the men in order. 







These are deliv- 
Usually most of the motor 


icks will be back by noon from the early run and 


make from one to three trips in the afternoon. 
drivers and helpers find the material they are to 
| already assembled for them by the workmen at 
plant. 
Some delivery trips run as high as twenty stops, and 
infrequently at wharves and freight stations there 
long periods of waiting in line for a turn at the 


itform. Sometimes a haul to wharves will entail 
venty or twenty-five bills of lading. There are seldom 


than twelve stops on an all-round wharf trip. The 


erage run of the various trucks, as already given, 
inges from 10 to 15 miles a day, and, while individual 


sometimes will exceed this distance, no motor 


ick ever goes more than 30 miles in a day. The 
idius of operation is short, but the material carried 


tw 


ynthly. 


heavy enough to cause considerable wear and tear, 
ithstanding. 


Care of the Equipment 


The drivers, being mechanics, are able to effect 
or repairs and adjustments on their own motor 
ks without having to call on the regular mechanical 


“Inspection overhaul” of all trucks is held 
Each machine has its particular inspection 
Tuesday is the day chosen for this work, the 


truck to be overhauled having the first Tuesday 
the month as its day, the others the following Tues- 


the fifth truck being inspected and overhauled 


some other convenient day of the week. This over- 


' 


auling includes disassembling and cleaning engine; 


idding required new parts; lifting body from chassis; 
going over and polishing body and cab and scrubbing 
hassis; taking out motors; grinding valves; cleaning 


AL 


carbon; and tightening all nuts and bolts. In the 


meantime, of course, should any repair or adjustment 


necessary, it is attended to. 


But by having these 


Tuesday overhauls every month, the machines are kept 


splendid condition with the minimum loss of work. 


And Tuesday is apt to be the least busy day— it just 
happens so in this business, as experience has shown. 
The trucks are painted once a year, beginning in June 
and extending into July, as the most convenient season 

that being the period when they may best be spared 
‘rom work. It takes about one week to paint a motor 


There is also a careful overhaul before painting. 


he drivers and mechanics have every convenience 
making such repairs as are needed on the motor 
ks, trailer and passenger cars for the executive 


In warehouse No. 2 is the bulk of the machinery 


‘ repair purposes. Here, in a shop space set aside 
he right of the entrance, are a 22-inch power drill- 


three power hacksaws, a cold saw and cutting 
ompounding implements of various sorts. In a pit 
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loads, run off the elevator upon the platforms, or 
bodies, and the loads then deposited. 

Other labor-saving devices, more often used for 
loading than any other means, are two 5-ton overhead 
traveling cranes and one smaller hand crane. This 
warehouse is tracked on its first floor for hand trucks 
carrying a 5000-pound load. The method of loading 
the trucks in this manner is as follows: 

Two narrow blocks, the width of the hand truck 
platform, are placed fore and aft, within about 18 in. 
of each truck end. This leaves sufficient space under- 
neath, when a load has been deposited on these trucks, 
resting on the two cross-blocks, for the heavy chains 
of the crane to pass, so the heavy loads can be quickly 
swung aboard the waiting motor tracks, which run into 
the building beneath the cranes. Sometimes this 
method is varied by passing, through the space be- 
tween the blocks and the load, two stout rounds of 
steel, parallel to the blocks. These are easily bent 
into hooks on the ends to receive the chain loops from 
the cranes, which lift them readily, swinging them 
to the motor truck platforms. 

The hand trucks are run in their tracks upon a 
scale, also tracked and even with the floor. The tare 
weight of each hand truck is known and the load weight 
is immediately ascertained before it is swung onto the 
motor truck. It takes only two to three minutes fully 
to load one of the 4 or 6-ton trucks by means of the 
crane. When the big trucks are using the crane, the 
14%-ton motor truck can be loaded in from 7 to 10 
minutes. Bundles of rounds and angles are usually 
loaded by crane and often sheet steel is loaded by 
means of the elevator. 

Sheet steel stock is stored upended in narrow racks, 
the length at right angles to the wall, for economy 
of space. Each rack shows the dimensions of the 
stock thus stored, in stenciled white figures at the top, 
or with a printed tag. In this way the sheets are 
more easily handled and got ready to cut, or load, as 
well as taking up comparatively little space. Angles 
and rounds are both stacked and laid lengthwise. From 
the time the stock is first placed, everything is ar- 
ranged with forethought for speed in loading and de- 
livering. 

Cost of Truck Operation 


As indicating the general cost of operation of @ 
motor truck in this sort of work and under these gen- 
eral conditions, following are some features from the 
books: 

Four-Ton Truck for December 


Fuel (gasoline) ; ‘ nes 
GM sevosee ' ‘ ‘ 1.61 


ath the flooring is stored 550 gallons of gasoline, 
nped from outside the building. 
Warehouse No. 3 is the main garage, one story 


ch, with large windows and three skylights, which 


floor space is 45 by 100 feet. 
long are lockers, and here also are placed an air- 


assist in daylight washing and other work. 
On a gallery 34 


mpressor, electric charger for batteries, tanks and 


ptacles containing bolts, nuts, washers and other 


pair and adjustment material. Beneath a large win- 


"ea 


~ 


vr 


to the right of the entrance, is a work-bench 


ed battleship gray; the locked drawers have brass 


The key is kept by the garage boss, who 

all the repair stock. The bench is equipped 

the usual type of bench tools, including garage 
Three portable fuel-oil tanks containing 60 gal- 


each are kept here. As in warehouse No. 2, there 


'50-gallon gasoline tank beneath the floor. 
How the Loading Is Done 


warehouse No. 1, where the bulk of the iron and 
stock is stored, a 4-ton electric elevator saves 
labor in loading. This elevator runs from the 


ind floor to the top or fourth story. On it are 


Diaced loaded hand trucks one at a time, or more if 





ured, the elevator is raised or lowered to motor 


platform height and the hand trucks, with their 


Wages (driver and helper)......... er .. 256.84 

Sinking fund (on mileage basis, charging 
monthly ) ied cewdeinaaedbad va 22.28 
Maintenance and repair - 18.81 
Tire expense ........ . ea 
Garage rent ‘ cco ae 
Insurance o« ; ; oo 
License .. - ee ; 6.56 

Interest at 6 per cer yn perishable part of 
total of $6.031.73 , wie toatl ree 14.67 
0 ee oe er en $415.24 


The cost per ton-mile of the trucks is shown as 
follows, from February to December inclusive: 


6-Ton Truck Another 


February . 24.8. 32.6c 
March 37.3¢ 30.9c. 
April 32.0c. 30.5. 
May . 38.0c. 31.1¢ 
June .. 26.7c. 30.1c. 
July ; 26.3¢ 23.0. 
August 24.0¢ 29.5¢. 
September 22.4¢ 25.9c. 
October .. 22.4¢. 24.5¢. 
November 16.5¢ 22.8¢ 
December 15.4c. 18.3¢ 


Thus it will be seen that the variation in cost per 
ton-mile for the period ranged from 15.4c. to 38.0c., 
the average of the tabulated figures being 26c. and 
27.2c. respectively. 


Charles Eisler, consulting engineer, Newark, N. J., 
has purchased the assets of the National Machine & 
Tool Co., Newark, which he has reorganized as the 
Charles Eisler Engineering Co. to manufacture gear 
testing machines and incandescent lamp machinery. 
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MECHANICAL ORE-BIN GATE 


Double Gate Avoids Muscular Effort and Insures 
Proper Closure 

regularity 

weighing 


Blast furnace operators realize that the 
of charging a furnace and the accuracy of 
the various grades of ore comprising the burden and 
the limestone are important and exacting 
requirements. Upon the success with which accuracy 
of weighing and regularity of charging secured 
depends the success of the furnace operation and the 
much as 


also most 


are 
tonnage and quality of iron secured, quit? as 
upon regularity of blast volume and hot blast tempera- 
ture practice. This accuracy and regularity cannot be 
assured with bins which are not free running, nor with 
gates worked with difficulty by hand; nor can accuracy 
obtained through the efforts of a 


and regularity be 





Set of Bin Gates Under Construction 
scale car force whose chief qualification is the muscular 
ability necessary to operate hand gates. 

The required accuracy of weighing and regularity 
of charging is secured only when conditions of work 
are made onerous, so that more intelligent men 
can be kept on the scale car job; and this condition 
ean be brought about only when the scale car man is 
entirely free from the hard work incidental to poking 
of bins and hand operation of gates. 

Experience has shown that, with the which 
must be used by operators drawing their burden from 
region, no bin yet designed is entirely 
free-running. To relieve the scale car operator from 
the necessity of poking the bins it is necessary either 
to keep a man on top of the bins poking down through, 
or to provide louvers on the face of the bins imme- 
diately above the ore gates, with a walk from which a 
man can keep the ore poked down so that it will run 
freely through the gates. 

The use of louvers is probably 
than trying to keep the ore coming down to the bin 
gates by poking from above, because it not infrequently 
occurs that when a bin is filled up, a little ore will run 
out of the bin door, leaving a roofed-over cavity which 
the man working from finds it difficult to col- 
lapse. Some relief is obtained by suitable contours of 
bin lines and by large area of gates, but as operating 
men and engineers have not succeeded in obtaining an 


less 


ores 


the Superior 


more to be desired 


above 


absolutely free-running ore bin, it is still necessary to 
provide an extra man to poke ore down through louvers 
or from above. 

Having supplemented the efforts of the scale car 
man by providing as nearly as possible a free-running 
bin, the next step requisite to get accurate weights is 
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to provide him with a mechanical bin gate, thus reli 
ing him of the hard manual labor incidental to the 
of hand-operated gates. 

At the plant of the St. Louis Coke & Chemica] 
there is in use a mechanical bin gate which has pro 
satisfactory. This bin door, developed by Freyn, Ba 
sert & Co., Chicago, is shown in photograph and dra 
ing and may briefly be described as follows: 

The gate consists of two pivotally, radially mount 
doors, spaced a short distance apart. 
that the movement of the outside door, to which a 
is attached for raising and lowering, opens and 
the inside door, thus opening and closing the cl 
leading from the ore bin. The belt, which passes o 
a pulley on a revolving shaft, is normally held aw: 
from it by a spring-suspended sheave. The position 
a rod, hung from the end of the belt, is such that 
can be easily reached by the scale car operator wh 
his car is in front of the bin. By pulling the belt 
contact with the revolving pulley, the operator 
raise and hold open the gate doors, whereas when } 
releases the tension they close by gravity. 

Not only does this gate relieve the scale car man of 
fatigue incidental to the manual labor required with 
hand-operated gates, but it permits him to face and 
watch the scale dial when handling the operating rod 
This contrasts with the handicap imposed upon him 
while operating hand gates, in which case the man has 
to face the hand gate lever, and can usually watch th 
dial only by constantly glancing over his shoulder. 

Another feature of the new arrangement which ha 
proved of considerable practical advantage is the double 


It is so arrange 





When Operator Pulls Handle He Forces Belt into Contact 
with Pulley and This Lifts Gate 
gate. It frequently happens that in clos‘ng a single 


gate the lip comes down on a large piece of ore or lim 
stone, or perhaps happens to be closed against a co! 
siderable run of ore and does not completley bite down 
through the stream. In either case there is usuall) 
a continual small stream of ore or limestone sifti! 
through the door, and if the operator attempts to ope! 
the door again to get a better closure there is an over- 
run of ore or limestone into the scale car. 

With the double gate, should the inside door engag' 
on a piece of limestone, a lump of ore, or upon a heavy) 
stream of ore, the auxiliary or outside door continues 
to come down and shut off the flow of material. Ther 
is on this account no jiggling of doors required to ge‘ 
good closure, and over-runs or spills are prevented. 








Russia’s Ruined Metallurgical Industry 


How the Policies of the Bolsheviki Have Wrecked 
the Iron and Steel Plants—Prediction Made That 


the Terrible 


BY E. R. 


J YORMERLY in Russia the most developed indus- 
try, after the textile factories, was the metal- 
lurgical industry, which made great strides in the 


Conditions 


Cannot Last Long 


WILNER 


left the work bench at once, and production fell off con- 
siderably. Besides Russia had lost some of her metal- 
lurgical plants on the western border in Riga, Kovno 


lirection of improvement and modernizing. Russia and Warsaw, which all had important plants for the 
‘olled all her own rails, made manufacture of iron prod- 
ill her rolling stock for the ucts. 

railroads and also all manu- The author of this article has had unusual The real havoc began, 


factures of iron, like sheets, 
n plate, wire, iron tubing, 
shovels and the like, never 
mporting these items. There 
was even an enlivened ship- 
uilding industry, and a lot 
structural iron was pro- 
duced for the ever-growing viks. This 
vuilding trade. With suffi- 
cient quantities of mineral 
oil and coal for fuel, the 
plants had also enough of all 
‘inds of raw material, and 
many hands were kept busy 
at all the large and small plants. The Ko- 
lomna-Sormova group of machine plants had a 
daily output of a locomotive, besides good quan- 
tities of freight and passenger cars, paddle wheel 
steamers and other iron products. The Putilow plant 
in Petrograd, the Bryansk mills near Kieff and the 
large rolling mills in the Don Valley with a large num- 
ber of furnaces were operating in full blast and pros- 
pering. The shipbuilding wharves at Nikolaef in the 
Black Sea, at Reval in the Baltic Sea and those in Petro- 
grad were busy executing the new program for an en- 
larged navy and were turning out all craft, including 
dreadnoughts. 

When the World War broke out, the metallurgical 
ndustry became the busiest of all and with much 
needed modern tools from the outside, especially from 
the United States, great production was attained in 
the manufacture of munitions. The original munition 
plants at Tula, Petrograd and the several arsenals were 
working day and night. Many other metallurgical 
plants were put to munition manufacturing. Besides a 
few new munition plants were added, the largest of 
them being the Rabushinsky plant at Moscow. This 
plant was erected in 1915 at a cost of 18,000,000 rubles 
gold and was equipped almost exclusively with Ameri- 
can machine tools and employed 12,000 hands. This 
plant had hydraulic machinery for drawing up large 
shells and was modern and up to date in the full sense 
of the word. 


escaped from 


rograd to Finland. 


American Plants 


We must not omit to mention the three American 
plants which were contributing their share to the metal- 
irgical production of Russia, namely the plants of In- 
ternational Harvester, Singer Sewing Machine and 
Westinghouse companies, each being a leader in its spe- 
al manufactures. 
Russia produced very little tool steel (at the Puti- 
‘w plant) and one might say almost no mill supplies. 
\ll items like files, drills, taps, cutters, and measuring 
nstruments were imported from other countries, and I 
night say here that America had a good share in the 
supplying of them. 
When Kerensky took hold of the Government, the 
tallurgical industry received its first great shock and 
is been unable to recover since that time. The trouble 
egan with the workmen, who at once lost the desire 
work, and spent their time at meetings and mani- 
stations. The older and more conservative workmen 


*Manager United Hardware & Tool Manufacturers of 
rica, New York 


opportunities for studying 
troubled Russia. He has been visiting Rus- 
sia for fifteen years in the interests of Amer- 
ican tool and hardware 
is a mechanical engineer and graduated at 
Columbia University in 1902. He returned 
recently from Russia, 
detained there for three years by the Bolshe- 
involuntary 
him to study the metallurgical industry. He 
Russia 


eighty miles through the marshes from Pet- 
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however, when Lenine & Co. 
got on the “throne,” and be- 
gan to drive out owners, 
managers, engineers, in fact 
everybody who was helpful 
in production. Ignorant 
workmen were put in charge 
of the plants, and supervis- 
ing commissars, of whom at 
least 90 per cent were dis- 
honest, helped still further 
the growing disorganization 
and decreasing production. 

At this juncture there 
also began the wholesale demolishing of plants 
—some on account of forced evacuation in face 
of the advance of the enemy, and others simply 
because Trotzky or Lenine or some other leader did 
not like them. In connection with this we have a 
good illustration: the above described Rabushinsky plant 
for ammunition, at time of its erection, being intended 
for making farming implements after the war, was 
ordered to be demolished by the impetuous Trotzky, 
when he signed the Brest treaty and declared that no 
more fighting would take place; therefore there was no 
need of ammunition factories. The demolishing began 
promptly, so that when two months later, the same 
Trotzky, being up to his ears in war, ordered the reopen- 
ing of the Rabushinsky plant, he was told that it was 
too late—the demolition was too far gone. To-day this 
plant is a heap of junk and dismantled machinery, 
which is being given away to any department or insti- 
tution for the asking. Thus was one of Russia’s best 
equipped plants totally destroyed, and many other 
plants met a similar fate. 

In the plants that were left intact, in 1918 there 
already began to be felt a shortage of fuel and hands. 
Many workmen were drafted into the army, some went 
away to take official positions in the Extraordinary 
Commission and other departments of the Government, 
and still a greater number was withdrawing to the 
country, to work on the soil, at the first indications of 
shortage of food in the cities. 

Then again, as suggested above, Russia never made 
her own small tools and mill supplies and almost no 
tool steel. When these items ceased to come from 
abroad, their supply was quickly exhausted, whereby 
many plants were compelled to work part time, and 
later entirely shut down. 

The “workman boards” that replaced the previous 
management mismanaged the factories to a great de- 
gree and there was a general decomposition along the 
lines. 


conditions in 


manufacturers. He 


after having been 


sojourn enabled 


by walking about 


Men Work Poorly 


The hands that remained at the factories worked in- 
lolently, absenting themselves a great part of the time 
to procure food, of which they were getting insufficient 
quantities from the Government. As it was difficult 
to secure food for money, each workman would take a 
part of the factory’s production — be it an axe, wire 
nails or sheet iron, and go into the country to exchange 
them for food. In many cases these extractions by the 
workmen entirely depleted the factories’ stocks, which 
obliged Lenine to issue a decree, specifying exactly 
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the amount each workman could take of different items, 
and no more. But this decree came too late—almost 
everything was gone, and very little was being pro- 
duced anew. 

The fuel question was one of the most important; 
its shortage was the greatest obstacle in the operation 
of the few plants that remained. Coal and oil were out 
of the question, and the wood that was being cut was of 
insufficient quantity to supply the factories to any ex- 
tent. In 1920 the condition is still more deplorable. 
The actual amount of wood cut represents about 5,000,- 
000 cubic fathoms, in the forests, but the Bolshevik 
figures erroneously put the amount at 15,000,000, and 
the net amount at points of consumption will not ex- 
ceed 3,500,000 fathoms, for one-third will get lost in 
the handling from the forest, besides what will be 
stolen along the way. The railroads’ current demands 
for the winter are expressed in about 4,000,000 fathoms, 
so that the factories may again expect to get mighty 
little wood from the Government’s general pot, and will 
have to rely solely on what each factory will cut inde- 
pendently for itself. One of the “leader plants,” the 
Kolomna-Sormova factories, prepared a lot of wood last 
summer, which will last through half the winter; for 
the rest they will have to depend on Government stocks. 


“Armored Plants” 


With the scarcity of everything and impossibility 
to supply the existing plants with their needs, the Bol- 
sheviki announced one fine day, near the end of 1918, 
that a certain number of factories would henceforth be 
known as “armored plants,” and with that they meant 
to supply them with fuel, men, and material, in prefer- 
ence to and:to the exclusion of the remaining “un- 
armored” factories. The “armored” category contained 
about 10 per cent of the entire number of plants, the 
other 90 per cent being left to fate, and virtually dead 
limbs of the industrial tree. The “armored plants,” 
besides, offered the workmen bigger food rations, more 
clothing, and what is more, the Bolsheviki gave their 
workmen permission to send men from their midst 
to obtain food, independently of the regular food sup- 
ply. This last privilege was the root of the evil of 
“speculation” by the workmen, who got a taste of ob- 
taining food, and began to devote their entire time to 
it, as a vocation, and finally quit working at the fac- 
tories altogether. All sorts of inducements were offered 
to the workmen, if they only stayed; bonuses were given 
in the way of food and clothing. Sv rare and excep- 
tional are regular attendances, that those losing no 
time during the month have their names inscribed on 
a special “Red Board,’ which means more food besides 
glory. For October, 1920, at the Kolomna-Sormova 
plants among nearly 20,000 men, 157 got on the “Red 
Board” for regular attendance. 

The plan of “armored plants” in Soviet Russia 
fared very poorly indeed and was giving no appreciable 
results. Food got scarcer, so did men and material, 
and the Bolsheviki were unable to supply even the lim- 
ited number of “armored plants.” 


Operations Further Reduced 


In 1919 the Bolsheviki were forced to the next ex- 
pedient of cutting down still further the number of 
operating plants by selecting a few “leaders,” which 
plants were to get the preference to the exclusion of 
the “armored” plants. These “leaders” are limited in 
number and represent a very small part indeed of the 
industry of former Russia. The remaining plants are 
now being shut down, dismantled, machinery carted 
away—a general destruction of the whole thing. 

From the present indications, the Bolsheviki are 
even unable to supply the “leaders,” and these plants 
produce mighty little. Men are absent half the time, 
fuel and material shortages are usual occurrences. In 
spite of the propaganda and agitation in the plants for 
larger production, the outputs are almost inappreciable. 

The following Bolshevik official statistics will show 
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the deplorable condition in which the metallurgical] i; 
dustry finds itself at the Bolshevik hands: 


Bolshevik Official Data of Relative Production 
Per 
Produced in 1920 centag 
100,000,000 puds 16.‘ 
none produced 


Article 
Naphtha oil.... 
Special iron ore. 


Produced in 1914 


600,000,000 puds 
1,700,000 puds 


SS eer 100,000 puds none produced 
er a 200,000 puds none produced 
ei er 300 puds none produced 
eee 4,000 puds 240 puds f 
Telegraph appa- 

PE: ace scks 2,000 puds 500 puds 2 
Electric feeds... 210,000 puds 25,000 puds 11 
Electric motors. 250,000 kw. 5,000 kw. 


6 Figures not available 

One must remember that even these small produ: 
tions by the Bolsheviki are somewhat falsified by them 
and for lack of transportation even the small amounts 


cannot be delivered to the plants. 


Collapse of Railroads 


The railroads are even worse off than the plants 
No fuel, no engines and no hands to operate them. Th« 
following official data for the three years of the Bolshe- 
vik reign will give some idea of the deterioration ot 
the railroads: 


Jan.1, Jan.1, Jan.1, Ja 
1917 1918 1919 1” 
Locomotives in running order 17,012 14,519 4,577 3 
New engines built during the 
DP 5.65656 cedeuw tanta es 599 none 85 m 
Number of freight cars per not 
66 miles (100 versts)..... avail- 1,008 648 
able 


Though Trotzky has turned every metallurgical plant 
to engine repairing, nothing has been accomplished. 
Recently the Bolsheviki have sent engines for repair 
to little Esthonia, which is now a little independent re- 
public and one engine is given away for repairing one, 
so that the Bolsheviki receive one-half of what they 
send. Our railroad engineers would not call that whole- 
some business. Recently 64 plants were shut down in 
Petrograd and seemingly the remainder of the plants 
will be shut down before long and that will be the end 
of the metallurgical industry until a responsible gov- 
ernment will re-establish them again. 

With famine staring Russia in the face, and total 
absence of all kind of material even for the tiller of 
the soil, the Bolsheviki cannot last long, and their gov- 
ernment will crumble to the ground before many 
months. 


New England Foundrymen’s Association 


R. F. Harrington, metallurgist, Hunt-Spiller Mfg. 
Corporation, Boston, at the May meeting of the New 
England Foundrymen’s Association at the Exchange 
Club, Boston, on the evening of the 11th, gave an il- 
lustrated talk on oil compounding and its relation to 
core sands. He favored making oil tests on a dry sand 
basis. His talk was supplemented by another, illus- 
trated, on various kinds of sands used by foundries in 
this country, by Walter M. Saunders, Saunders & 
Franklin, Providence, R. I., chemists. G. A. Ray, Tay- 
lor & Fenn, Hartford, machine tools, on behalf of the 
Connecticut Foundrymen’s Association, extended an in- 
vitation to the New England association to hold a joint 
session at Hartford on June 8. C. S. Lovell, president, 
presided at the meeting. 


Newcastle, in Northern Natal, situated on the main 
line about half way between Durban and Johannesburg, 
and long noted for its coal fields, is likely soon to be 
also an important ironworks center, says the London 
Ironmonger. The Newcastle Iron and Steel Works, of 
which J. K. Eaton is the managing director, are nearly 
completed, and it is expected that the production of pig 
iron will commence in the early summer. Owing to the 
scarcity of cast iron scrap and its high price, there is 4 
big demand for pig iron at a reasonable figure. It is 


said that the Newcastle company will be able to sell its 
products at about the present price of cast iron scrap, 
which is what the South African foundries greatly need 














Manganese Ore May Be on Free List 


Duty of Only $2.50 on Ferromanganese Now 


Seems Probable — Metal Schedule Completed 


and Laid Before the Way 


BY L. W. 


been entirely completed by the subcommittee in 
charge, headed by Representative Tilson, printed 
d, along with other schedules, laid before the House 
mmittee on Ways and Means. Consideration of the 
tire measure has consequently progressed to a point 
ere it is being studied by the full committee. Chair- 
nan Fordney said that it was not possible to state 
lefinitely when it will be ready to report to the House. 
He hopes this can be done some time next week. 

Delay in finishing the draft of the metal schedule 
was due to differences of opinion as to what disposition 
should be made of manganese ore, ferromanganese and 
iluminum. Representative Tilson said that with agree- 

ent in the subcommittee on these items, the schedule 
had been completed and printed. It still is thought 
that the metal schedule as it affects the heavier iron 
and steel products follows rather closely the Under- 
wood-Simmons rates, though the duties have been 
transferred largely to a specific basis as in the Payne- 
Aldrich bill. But in other respects it is reported that 
a number of items have been transferred from the free 
list and that on products calling for considerable 
skilled labor, relatively high duties have been named, 
largely similar to the Payne-Aldrich schedule. Re- 
ports are heard that, as in the latter, the new schedule 
makes manganese ore free and carries a duty of $2.50 
per ton on ferromanganese. Should this prove to be 
the case and the recommendations of the subcommittee 
be accepted by the full committee, it would probably 
engage lively protest from domestic interests mining 
manganese ore, or who contemplated doing so, and 
makers of ferromanganese. The former asked for a 
protective duty to encourage exploration and develop- 
ment of mines and the latter asked as high as 2c. a 
pound or $44.80 per gross ton on ferromanganese. It 
is stated that the subcommittee at one time gave some 

nsideration to the placing of a duty of lc. on ferro- 
manganese and of fixing a duty on manganese ore as 
well. But opposition of a strong nature came from in- 
dependent steel manufacturers against placing a high 
duty on ferromanganese and some of them asked that 

be continued on the free list. 


"| te metal schedule of the permanent tariff bill has 


Duty on Aluminum 


What was done with aluminum is also a matter of 
speculation, but nothing will be authoritatively known 
egarding the duties on this or any other products, it 

is been stated, until the bill is reported to the House. 

s reported, however, that a substantial reduction 
inder the Payne-Aldrich rates has been made on alumi- 
num. These rates were 7c. a pound on aluminum, alu- 
minum serap and alloys in which aluminum is the com- 
ponent material of chief value, and llc. a pound on 
uminum plates, sheets, bars and rods. 

In addition to the changes that undoubtedly have 

en made in numerous rates, and their transfer to a 
specific basis, considerable reclassification of the para- 
xraphs in the schedule has been made, particularly 
with regard to the more special lines. The number of 

paragraphs has been increased to 90 as compared 
vith 66 in the Underwood-Simmons metal schedule. 

Delay in completing the tariff bill apparently is due 

everal causes. One of them is said to be the fact 

t the subcommittees have given unusually careful 
iter tion to the preparation of their work in the hope 
' framing as scientific a measure as possible. An- 
ther is attributed to differences within both the sub- 
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committees and the full committee, though it is as- 
serted they really have not been of a sharp character. 
Perhaps the outstanding reason is that the full com- 
mittee realizes that it not only will have to meet the 
wishes of the House, but that it will have to contend, 
as commonly has been the case, with the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance and the Senate. Predictions are 
made that differences between the two branches of 
Congress will mean a protracted fight on the perma- 
nent tariff, and the Committee on Ways and Means 
evidently intends to proceed carefully and to prepare 
for a contest with the Finance Committee. This al- 
ready has developed to a certain extent. 


Opposition to Joint Resolution 


The Committee on Ways and Means originally pro- 
posed to introduce, simultaneously with introduction of 
the tariff bill, a joint resolution making the rates in 
the new measure retroactive from the day it is reported 
to the House. Members of the Senate have been out- 
spoken against such a resolution and have stated they 
would never consent to it. One of them is a member 
of the Committee on Finance and probably will be a 
conferee for the Senate after the bill passes both 
branches of Congress. Part of the Senate opposition 
is due to the claim that a joint resolution of the kind 
suggested would develop retaliation from other coun- 
tries. 

It is opposed by certain strong supporters of the 
emergency bill, which passed the Senate last week, 
because it would substitute at once the rates in the per- 
manent act for the higher duties on agricultural prod- 
ucts carried in the temporary measure. These two 
schools of thought, peculiarly enough, coming from the 
same branch of Congress, the Senate, are diametrically 
opposed to each other, yet are directed as common 
opposition to the House. Those claiming the joint reso- 
lution would engender retaliation from other countries 
apparently have not taken into account, or do not care 
to do so, the fact that the emergency bill has been the 
source of much irritation from other countries and that 
consequently its elimination would be helpful to allay 
ill feeling, though it is conceded such a feeling might 
be aroused through passage of the joint resolution. In 
any event, the House committee is fully aware that it 
will have to bargain with the Senate committee and 
it would not be surprising if the idea of introducing the 
joint resolution will be abandoned. Nevertheless some 
members of the House committee still strongly favor it. 


Probable Attitude of Senate 


It is taken as a matter of course also that the Sen- 
ate will insist upon changes in the rates passed by the 
House. Unless these are unusually numerous and sweep- 
ing, such action might not be the cause of much dis- 
pute, but there still is a wide difference over the anti- 
dumping and exchange legislation, which was tacked on 
the emergency bill, but which is to be permanent. 
Chairman Fordney insists on an American valuation 
plan for permanent legislation as against the “home 
market value” and “export sales price” scheme, “which- 
ever is the higher,” of the Senate, and it is believed 
that the House provision which was carried in the emer- 
gency bill and would not permit calculation of duties on 
less than a 66 2/3 per cent depreciated exchange basis 
will be contended for in connection with the emergency 
tariff. The latter may in consequence be the source of 
considerable contention in conference 
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CENTRIFUGAL CASTING 


New Process for Automatic Making of Steel 
Tubing 


A process for the centrifugal casting of pipe has 
been patented by L. Cammen, Cammen Laboratories, 
12 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York. It compre- 
hends using electric melting of the metal in conjunction 
with centrifugal casting and the making of steel tubes, 
including those of alloy steels, such as are used for 
manufacturing ball bearing races. 

The process is carried in four stages. The metal is 
first melted and into bars, which when solidified 
are weighed, cut off to exactly proper weight and while 
still hot are transferred to the pipe mold shown in an 
accompanying diagram. This mold has an outside 
shell % to 1 in. thick, to give mechanical strength 
and act as container. Inside of this is a lining made 
up of hard baked clay rings, % to 4 in. thick and 2 to 
3 long. Inside of these is a graphite lining made 


} in. 
up of tubes % to 1 in. thick and 18 to 24 in. long. The 


cast 


? 
steel 
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Mold for 
mold is closed at both ends by graphite blocks, termi- 
nating in copper insulated leads. 

The molds are placed on a rack and electric current 
supplied.to the terminals from a bus-bar. They are left 
on the racks until the metal inside has thoroughly 
melted, which of course is determined by the strength of 
the current and the time elapsed. The molds are then 
transferred to the spinning machine. The speed at 
which the molds are spun is determined primarily by 
the diameter of the tube to be cast and the thickness of 
the wall. 

Spinning continues until the metal has solidified, 
the time varying according to the kind of metal and 
to a certain extent on the initial temperature of the 
metal; 60 to 90 sec. appear to be ample. When the 
metal in the tube has set, it is allowed to cool until 
the contraction of the diameter of the tube is sufficient 
to pull it out of the mold. It is then subjected to such 
heat treatment as may be necessary. 

The advantages reported for this process are control 
of composition of the metal of the tube, absence of 
gases in the mold, also the production of wrought iron 
pipe, chromium tubing, Monel metal tubing and even 
high speed steel pipe for use in modern high-pressure 
high superheated steam for power plants. 


Dismantled Shipyard Stocks—Seattle Notes 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 9.—Heavy stocks of ship 
plates, rivets of unusual size and other material thrown 
on the market by the wreckers who bought the dis- 
mantled shipyard stocks are causing jobbers little 
alarm due to the fact that only one-third of these 
stocks has been moved to date. Jobbers who have been 
following the course of the market state that although 
the proportion of steel is small, all the desirable assort- 
moved, and further sacrifices are be- 
ing made by the holders to unload. 

A. W. Quist & Co., this city, are figuring on a new 
water works system for Walla Walla, Wash., of a 24- 
000,000 gallon capacity. Bids on the general contract 
must be in by May 24. On this job considerable cast 
ron and steel pipe will be used. 

John P. Wagner, president of the Success Heater & 


ments have been 


Mfg. Co., Des Moines, Iowa, has advised the Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce that Seattle is to be made the 
distributing center of its Pacific Northwest branch, 
from which Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, 


British Columbia and Alaska will be served. 
The Westgard Saw Co. has filed articles of incor- 
poration at the capital at Olympia for the manufac- 
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ture of circular saws. The capital stock is $10 
divided into $50,000 common and $50,000 preferr 
be issued as 7 per cent cumulative. Plans hav: 
made for distribution of the product throughou 
United States and Canada. Officers of the com 
are H. J. Holmes, president, and A. D. Cross sec1 
and treasurer, with temporary offices at 252 E 
Building. 

Fourteen steel ingots weighing 29 tons each 
formed part of the cargo of the steel steamship 
H. Livingstone, first vessel of the new Congress 
costal fleet to call here, were discharged at Smit} 
terminal of the Port Commission this week. They 
shifted to the plant of the Pacific Coast Engin 
Works, consignees, on flat cars. 





New Series Electric Industrial Trucks 


The Baker R & L Co., Cleveland, is marketing a 
line of electric industrial tractors and t) 
replacing the series B formerly offered. 

An outstanding feature of the new series | 
chines is the manner in which the heavy thrusts of 


series C 
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Pipe 


Casting of 


axle and the driving braking strains are resist 

through what is called the duplex compensating sus 
pension, here illustrated. The axle is suspended by 
means of two V yokes through large ball and socket 
joints on the axle and trunnion bearings on the truck 
frame. The horizontal or driving yoke transmits the 
driving power from the axle to the frame, while the 
vertical or torque yoke resists torque or the tendency 
of the axle to rotate. The vertical yoke also has a slight 





Industrial Truck 
duplex 


Electric Recently 
compensating 


truck axle 


Brought Out The 


shows the suspension applied 


forward and backward motion when compensating fo! 
the angular movement of the driving yoke. The doubi 
concentric helical springs used support the truck load 
only. They are loosely seated in the frame and axl 
members, which are tied together against rebound wit! 
spring bolts swiveling in their sockets. 

This construction is intended to provide a degree 
of flexibility that will enable the driving axle to neg 
tiate smooth or rough road surfaces, increasing tra 
tion without loss of power efficiency and without clam] 
ing or binding of parts. It is claimed that this constru‘ 
tion results in reduced maintenance expense and elin 
nation of the looseness and rattling incident 
usual torque reaction. 
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Bottom Has Been 


Pipe Jobbers Expect Better Business 


Opinion at Cleveland Convention Is That 


Reached, but That 


Further Reductions in Prices May Come 


TTVHE present business situation and the prospects 
for the future were the subjects uppermost in 
the minds of those in attendance, and the pre- 

ninating topics for discussion at the twelfth annual 
nvention of the National Pipe and Supplies Associa- 
n, held at the Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, May 10 
11. It seemed to be the consensus of opinion that 
bottom had been reached in the volume of mill sup- 
y business and in the sales of steam, plumbing and 
eating goods, but that prices would further decline. 
The meeting was attended by more than 500 manu- 
icturers and jobbers in pipes and supplies, the at- 
ndance being larger than at any other previous con- 
ntion, except possibly the one in Chicago last year. 
arranging the program it was decided to do away 
is far as possible with formal addresses and prepared 
ipers, and to give all the time possible to a discussion 
the various subjects that were to be brought up. At 
e opening session, the president, George V. Denny 

Savannah, Ga., made an address of welcome to the 

embers and guests, and William M. Pattison, presi- 

lent W. M. Pattison Supply Co., Cleveland, in an ad- 
lress, welcomed the visitors to Cleveland. During 
his session, which was open to manufacturers. brief 
expressions of opinion regarding present conditions 
ind the outlook were made by a number. of manufac- 
turers in various lines that are handled by the jobbers. 

W. E. Manning, vice-president Youngstown Sheet 

& Tube Co., in speaking of welded pipe, said that dur- 

ng January his company’s orders were 15 per cent of 

yrmal, during February, 21 per cent of normal, during 

March, 25 per cent of normal, during April, 25 per cent 

f normal and during May, up to the present time, 41 

per cent of normal. If the ratio in increase of volume 

keeps up, business will be about normal by next No- 
vember. He said that the principal demand has been 
for line pipe for the oil and gas trade. 


Expressions ef Opinion 


J. J. Kennedy, general manager of sales, National 
lube Co., spoke of the needs of the building and other 
ndustries for pipe, and he thought that with all con- 
litions considered 1921 would be a fair year in the pipe 
susiness, 

L. M. Johnston, second vice-president, A. M. Byers 
Co., took an optimistic view of the situation and hoped 
that business would recover sufficiently by October so 
that manufacturers would be again making a profit, 
it said that if they broke even this year they should 

satisfied. 

I. E. Walker, assistant general manager of sales, 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., thought that the worst was 

er in the pipe business and said that he saw an im- 

vement. He stated that the price of steel pipe is 

latively lower than that of other steel products. 

C. H. Foster, vice-president, American Radiator Co., 
that his company’s plants are running about 60 
ent of normal capacity and that they are not look- 
for much activity before October. 

\. I. Fisher, Glauber Brass & Mfg. Co., and presi- 

t of the National Association of Brass Manufactur- 

. Spoke for the makers of plumbers’ brass goods and 

| that manufacturers of these goods are operating 

plants at about 70 per cent of normal, but the 
ime of orders does not show as large a percentage. 
leclared that jobbers’ stocks are low and present 

es are not high if based on costs. He looked for a 

usiness during the year. 

Other speakers included W. W. Byrd, Jr., Ham- 
-Byrd Iron Co.; I. M. Maddock, president Thomas 
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Maddock Sons’ Co., and J. T. Buekley, general sales 
manager, Jenkins Brothers. 


The President’s Address 


President George V. Denny, Savannah, Ga., in his 
annual address, reviewed the industrial conditions dur- 
ng the past year. He said that during the months fol- 


lowing the last convention the volume of 
the greatest in the history of the industry. Then came 
the period of reaction and deflation. Judging the 
future by the past, it would seem that there will be a 
long period of deflation and a greatly descending scale 
of prices, although this descent undoubtedly will be 
interrupted by sharp fluctuations and sudden advances. 
He said that there are now two oustanding problems 

transportation and taxation—and until these have 
been settled on a basis that is just and will distribute 
the burden fairly and equitably, no material progress 
in our industrial affairs can be hoped for. The freight 
rates now prevailing have retarded business and dis- 
couraged new enterprises. He believed that it is the 
duty of members, as business men, to investigate the 
question of taxation and present their conclusions be- 
fore their representatives in Congress. 


business was 


Further Price Reductions Expected 


The committee on plumbing supplies reported that 
during last year a greater tonnage in some lines was 
handled by members than in any previous year. While 
price reductions have been made on practically all lines 
of plumbing supplies, in line with the general readjust- 
ments now going on, the committee believed that fur- 
ther reductions would be the natural result of the con- 
ditions now prevailing. Attention was called to the 
shortage of homes, and in this connection the report 
said that one of the questions involved in this problem 
is liquidation of building labor. The report stated that 
with the small business that has been done so far in 
1921, and the lower selling prices prevailing, the per- 
centage of expenses to sales has risen in most cases to 
startling figures and stated that this matter should re- 
ceive particular attention. However, the necessity of 
maintaining an efficient organization against the time 
when a largely increased volume of business may be 
expected should be taken into consideration. Members 
were urged to investigate how far a company may 
safely go in the development of sales organization with 
a view of getting a proper balance between the ex- 
pense and sales account. 

The pipe committee reported that jobbers expecting 
lower prices had recently dumped large stocks of pipe 
on the market at low prices, apparently expecting that 
price reductions would be greater than were finally 
made. 

The transportation committee reported that it had 
succeeded in having the minimum carload weight of 
welded pipe increased from 36,000 to 46,000 lbs. The 
larger carload weight had previously applied to the 
trans-Mississippi territory but not east of the Missis- 
sippi. 


Jobbers’ Cost of Doing Business 


The cost of doing business by jobbers has already 
declined materially, as was shown by comparative re- 
ports. The cost of doing business in 1920 was 18.83 
per cent of net sales as compared with 19.53 per cent 
n 1919. The peak, 19.62 per cent, was reached in 1918. 
The average for 1910 to 1914, inclusive, was 15.78 per 
cent and for the five years 1915 to 1919, inclusive, was 
18.91 per cent. 

The volume of business in 1920 showed an average 
ncrease of 31.45 per cent over 1919. However, during 
the first four months of 1921 the volume was only 40 
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per cent of that done in the corresponding period last 
year. 
Look to Farmers to Buy 

The convention was addressed by Archer W. Doug- 
las, vice-president Simmons Hardware Co., St. Louis, 
who reviewed business conditions and took an optimis- 
tic view of the future. He spoke of the great buying 
power of the farmers and thought that this would help 
in the revival of business. Charles E. Parlin, manager 
Commercial Research Curtis Publishing Co., in an ad- 
dress on “Effect of Changing Business Conditions on 
Sales and Advertising Policies,” illustrated with nu- 
merous charts, referred to the possibilities of increas- 
ing business from the farmers. He said that stocks of 
manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers are now low 
in nearly all lines and that a start in buying would be 
quickly reflected back to the manufacturer. 

W. J. Woolley, Nationa] Trade Extension Bureau, 
Evansville, Ind., told the purpose of that bureau which 
is managed by jobbers and manufacturers and has as 
its object the making of better business men and sales- 
men of plumbing and heating contractors. Several 
speakers praised the work of the bureau, and the asso- 
a resolution endorsed the movement that is 
support it 


ciation in 
conducted by the bureau and pledged to 
financially and otherwise. 

A resolution was adopted opposing a change from 
the present system of weights and measures to the 
metric system. 


Readjustment of Pig Iron Freight Rates 
Expected 


WASHINGTON, May 17.—Readjustment of freight 
rates on pig iron shipped from furnaces in Alabama, 
Georgia, Tennessee and Virginia on the basis of the 
old relative rate structure is believed to be the reason 
for the suspension of schedules which the carriers had 
filed which, for the most part, increased these rates 
for shipments to points in Louisiana, Oklahoma and 
Texas. The Interstate Commerce Commission has per- 
mitted the carriers to suspend the tariffs from May 
11 to Sept. 8 and in the meantime it is understood 
that the rates from all the points named, except from 
Virginia furnaces, will be given the St. Louis base for 
deliveries to the points of destination named, while 
the Virginia pig iron rates are expected to be placed 
on a New Orleans combination. This readjustment is 
in line with that ordered in connection with cast and 
welded pipe rates from southeastern to southwestern 
points. 

The following shows present and proposed pig iron 
rates in cents per gross ton from furnaces to repre- 
sentative points, a decrease of 32%c. being shown in 
one case and an increase of 12c. in the other instances’ 


Houston, Tex. Lake Charles, La 


Present Proposed Present Proposed 
Big Stone Gap, Va 1026% 994 1080 1094 
Cumberland Furnace 1120 1134 1120 1134 


Worcester Companies Combined 


A consolidation of the Baldwin Chain & Mfg. Co. 
and the Arcade Malleable Iron Co., Worcester, Mass., 
has been made under the name of the Baldwin Chain & 
Mfg. Co. Interests in the two concerns have been affil- 
iated the past two years or so. The combined com- 
panies will have a capital of $750,000, and a bonded 
indebtedness of $300,000, consisting of 8 per cent first 
mortgage sinking fund 10-year bonds, the obligation 
on both properties, which have been sold to a syndi- 
cate of bankers, who in turn are offering same for 
public sale. The companies have combined assets of 
something in excess of $1,000,000. Their net earn- 
ings for 1920, after depreciation and taxes, were ap- 
proximately $410,000. George T. Dewey is president 
of the combination; William F. Coles, James H. Ken- 
dall and H. P. Blumnenauer, vice-presidents; William 
H. Rockenfield, general manager; and William H. 
Gates, treasurer. 

Mr. Dewey was president, Mr. Gates, treasurer and 


Mr. Blumnenauer general manager of the foundry 
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Departing from the usual practice of selecting | 
place of the next meeting by the members, this se 
tion was left to the executive committee. 


G. R. Adams Elected President 


Officers for the ensuing year were elected as 
lows: 

President, G. R. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

First vice-president, W. E. Clow, Jr., J. D. Clow 
Sons, Chicago. 

Second vice-president, L. 
Co., Cincinnati. 

Treasurer, George D. MclIlvaine. 

Mr. MclIlvaine, who is also secretary of the assoc 
tion, will probably be re-elected to that office by 
executive committee. 

The new executive committee is as follows, tern 
expiring 1922: 

Murray W. Sales, Murray W. Sales Co., Detroit: 
S. Simmons, John Simmons Co., New York; G. H. Gor 
ton, W. B. Young Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Terms expiring 1923: W. P. Mars, Marshall-We! 
Co., Duluth; H. M. Haldeman, Pacific Pipe & Supply 
Co., Los Angeles. 

Terms expiring 1924: M. W. Dennison, Braman, Dow 
Co., Boston; H. W. Strong, Strong, Carlisle & Han 
mond, Cleveland; Isador Weil, Weil-McClain Co., Ch 
cago. 


Adams, Samuel Sloan & | 


J. Merkel, Merkel Bi 


property. This property was acquired by Mr. Dewey 
and associates about two years ago. Since then it 
has been thoroughly overhauled, considerable new 
equipment and property acquired and brought up to 
a highly efficient plant. The management recently per- 
fected a process whereby tubing can be successfully 
brazed upon malleable iron castings. 


Not Buying 1oo Hammers 


DETROIT, May 14.—F. H. Diehl, general purchasing 
agent for the Ford interests, stated in person that the 
Ford Motor Co. is not buying 100 drop forge hammers 
costing over $1,000,000, as reported. He said that 
many months ago Ford ordered 15 or 20 small-sized 
hammers, the entire cost running about $150,000, and 
that these orders have “probably” just been released. 
The smaller hammers the Ford company buys are usu- 
ally bought at about $5,000 each. The company builds 
its own large hammers, from designs made by its own 
engineers. 


Molding Sand Output Heavy in 1920 


The production of molding sand in the United 
States in 1920 was heavy according to the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey. Last year the output was 4,890,000 
net tons as compared with 3,774,612 tons in 1919 and 
4,910,178 tons in 1918. The total quantity of sand 
and gravel produced last year was nearly 78,000,000 
tons or about 7,000,000 tons more than in 1919. 


The Richard De Cou Co., Twelfth & Noble streets, 
Philadelphia, plans to start work at once on its new 
scrap cutting and storage yard on the Schuylkill River 
opposite the plant of the Atlantic Refining Co. Th« 
tract was purchased some months ago. Spurs from 
the Pennsylvania and Reading Railroads, which bound 
the property on the west, will be connected with the 
storage yard track system. At one end of the storage 
yard a shop will be erected for shearing and cutting 
by torch. The layout of the yard is such that large 
tonnages of steel may be unloaded or loaded (either 
into cars or freight vessels for export) with a minimum 
of handling. The plant will cover 30 acres. 


On April 1, 1913, 50 out of 53 blast furnaces were 
at work and three were idle in Belgium, says the Lon- 
don Jronmonger; on April 1, 1921, 25 out of 51 were at 
work, and 26 were idle. 
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Horizontal Barrel Seaming Machine 


[The horizontal duplex double seamer recently 
red to the trade by the Niagara Machine & Tool 
rks, Buffalo, is designed to enable one operator to 
le seam both ends of a barrel simultaneously. In 
idition to a saving in labor over previous machines, 
maker claims a greatly increased output. 
[The machine will seam barrels from 18 to 36 in. 
jiameter and from 20 to 45 in. in height, of No. 12 
material and lighter. The operation consists of 
ing the barrel with heads in place, upon the hori- 
tal bars, then raising it in line with the chucks by 
foot treadle, after which the column is moved into 
sition by a hand-operated hydraulic cylinder. The 
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essure thus exerted clamps the barrel between the 
two chucks, forces the heads into their proper position 
and holds the body while the seaming operation is 
eing performed. A hand lever operates a clutch which 
starts the seaming operation by setting two cam shafts 
n motion. The curling rolls are automatically brought 
lown to the work, curl the seams and then recede, after 
which the flattening and finishing rolls move into posi- 
tion and finish the seams. 

Main gears are of steel and machine cut. The 
seaming rolls are of tool steel and are run on roller 
bearings. The right hand column moves horizontally 

the bed by means of a hydraulic cylinder con- 
trolled by a three-way valve. About 50 lb. pressure is 
—— to produce the required pressure on the barrel 
neads, 

The machine, equipped with one set of rolls, weighs 
approximately 21,000 lb. The overall dimensions are 
3 in. high, 62 in. front to back and 211 in. right to 
eft. Twenty-five horsepower is required to operate 

e machine. 
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\ meeting of the American Society of Safety Engi- 
neers will be held May 27 at 8 p. m. in the Engineering 
Societies Building, New York. Electrical hazards and 

elr safeguards is the general topic, with papers by 

O. Van Dannenberg and W. W. Samuels, electrical 
ngineers, J. G. White Engineering Corporation; by 

S. Balliet, assistant terminal manager, Grand Cen- 

Station, and by L. E. Smith, electrical engineer, 
neral Electric Co. 


Officers and directors of the American Association 
Engineers elected at the convention in Buffalo are 
follows: H. O. Garman, Indianapolis, president; 
\. N. Johnson, of the University of Maryland, vice- 
resident; A. S. Morris, Chicago, second vice-president; 
nd E. F. Ayres, Boise, Idaho; Garrison Babcock, 
‘attle; Webster L. Benham, Kansas City; Morris Bien, 
W ‘shington, D. C.; D. M. Butler, Phoenix; and W. R. 
‘icKeen, Omaha, were elected directors. 
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Atikokan Furnace Has Been Sold and 
Will Be Rebuilt 


TORONTO, May 16.—Robert E. Hogan, representing 
the Palatine Mining and Development Co., Chicago, IIL, 
officially announced that his company has purchased the 
blast furnace of the Atikokan Iron Co., at Port Arthur, 
Ont. The City of Port Arthur, which is a shareholder 
in the Atikokan company ratified an agreement April 19 
to dispose of the plant for $1,000,000. Of this amount 
$200,000 is to be paid by the purchasers within four 
years and the remaining $800,000 at the expiration of 
the four-year term. A Canadian corporation is to be 
formed to operate the blast furnace, which will have to 
be rebuilt. It is expected to have the furnace in opera- 
tion by the fall. The coke ovens are also to be rehabili- 


Machine for Double Seaming 
Both Ends of a Barrel Simul- 
taneously. The column is moved 
into position by a hand-operated 
hydraulic cylinder and presses 
the barrel between the two 
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tated. The capacity of the stack will be increased from 
150 tons to 225 tons per day. 

News of the sale of the Atikokan furnace has been 
received with the greatest satisfaction. It has long been 
felt that the fact of this furnace lying idle has been one 
of the greatest handicaps the iron-ore resources of 
Northern Ontario had to contend with in interesting cap- 
ital in their development. Now that this furnace is to be 
enlarged and put in blast the operation of local iron de- 
posits is assured, and the building up of a permanent 
iron ore and pig iron industry, together with all the col- 
lateral lines of endeavor that naturally follow such an 
industry, are also now assured. 

The new undertaking also involves the development 
of iron ore deposits in Minnesota, adjacent to the inter- 
national boundary line. In connection with the develop- 
ment of iron ore lands held by the Palatine Mining and 
Development Co., in Cook County, Minn., it is proposed 
to construct a connecting link of railway of twenty-one 
miles of the Port Arthur, Duluth & Western Railway, as 
far as the United States boundary, thus completing a 
pioneer line built southwestward from Port Arthur 
many years ago. Ore docks are also to be built at Port 
Arthur and homes are to be erected for workmen. 


The Skinner Brothers Mfg. Co., Inc., St. Louis, 
manufacturer of the Baetz air heater and ventilating, 
air drying and blow pipe apparatus, has acquired a 
factory covering 3% acres of ground at Elizabeth, N. J. 
The factory was secured to manufacture Skinner prod- 
ucts for shipment east of Pittsburgh. The general 
offices will remain at St. Louis. The officers of the com- 
pany are Fred A. C. Skinner, president, and Merrill 
G. Skinner, vice-president and secretary. 

The mechanical properties of medium carbon steel 
are changed but little by a wide variety of rolling con- 
ditions, according to the Bureau of Standards. The 
difference in properties between transverse and longi- 
tudinal specimens from the same plate is as great as 
(or greater than) any variation in similar specimens 
produced under different rolling conditions. 
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STRIP PICKLING MACHINE 


New Continuous Process Applied to Brass and 
Including Cleaning and Drying 


Interest attaches to a departure in rolling mill ma- 
chinery which consists of a process for the continuous 
pickling and cleaning of strip brass. The machine was 
evolved by the Sundh Engineering & Machine Co., 
Philadelphia, and is reported to have stood a success- 
ful commercial test of three years. This continuous 
strip cleaning machine, as it is called, substitutes 
steam for drying in place of sawdust. 

An accompanying diagrammatic sketch shows the 
five component units of the machine, each with a dis- 
tinct function, but operating under one control. The 
first is termed the splicing unit, where the ends of the 
strips are soldered together, the operator holding the 
ends and operating with a foot treadle. The metal 
next passes into the pickling unit, which consists of a 
standard pickling vat, equipped with a series of rolls 
over which the strip passes back and forth under- 
neath the surface of the acid, to permit a maximum 
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rial handling facilities for the rapid discharge of 
goes or for expediting machine repair work. P| 
for the plant provide for a boiler shop, consisting 
two 60-ft. bays, 500 ft. long; a machine shop, mad 
of two 50-ft. bays, 250 ft. long; a wing contai: 
blacksmith shop, carpenter shop, pipe shop and 
room, 120 x 200 ft., a two-story office building, 67 x 
ft., a two-story employees’ welfare building, 50 x } 
ft.; and a large three-story warehouse. The const: 
tion of a new plant was decided upon because the p: 
ent quarters of the company are congested and do 
permit of further expansion. 


To Establish Closer Relations 


Extending its field of usefulness to cover the ent 
shipbuilding industry, the Atlantic Coast Shipbuilde: 
Association, membership in which heretofore was co: 
fined to shipyards engaged in the construction of ste 
vessels, at its annual meeting in Philadelphia, Mor 
day, May 9, adopted a recommendation made by Cla: 
ence Samuel King in his annual report as secreta 
that an effort be made through a membership commit 
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"WINDING UNIT” 


Arrangement of Various Units of Continuous Strip Pickling and Cleaning Machine 


time period of exposure to the acid. In this it differs 
from the current practice of lowering and raising the 
coils in the acid by means of cranes, air hoists, hand 
operation’ with acid resisting devices which have been 
developed. Thin metal coils of length at times have 
offered “opening up” difficulties in the getting of an 
even distribution of the pickling solution. 

From the pickle vat the strip travels into the wash- 
ing unit, an arrangement of rotary brushes and cold 
water sprays. The brushes revolve at high speed to 
insure the necessary scouring and rinsing action. The 
next step is the drying unit, which embodies the chief 
feature of the machine. On the front end of the dry- 
ing unit is a small hot water tank, the heat for which 
is supplied from condensation of the steam used in 
heating the drying rolls. Into the tank the strip is 
guided by means of rolls. The strip is next acted upon 
by hot air blasts, from nozzles placed on each side of 
the strip. This reduces the bulk of the moisture and 
leaves only a thin film of water on the strip as it passes 
over the steam-heated drying rolls. These are ar- 
ranged to afford about three-quarter surface contact 
on the rolls and serve to remove the remaining film of 
moisture. The strip is then fed upon a reeling ma- 
chine, from which it is delivered in rolls. 

Three strips, not exceeding 14 in. in width, may be 
handled simultaneously, but any of the three may be 
handled independently of the other two. Control is ef- 
fected by means of clutches. The power is derived 
from three 3-hp. motors. The machine requires two to 
three men for operation, subject to reduction where they 
are operated in a battery. The production for a 9-hr. 
shift is 100,000 to 120.000 ft., depending on the gage 
of metal run. Different gages of metal may be run 
at the same time. Installations of the machine have 
been made in several of the larger brass manufactur- 
ing plants. 


New Plant of Willamette Iron & Steel Co. 


The Willamette Iron & Steel Co., Portland, Ore., 
has started work on a new plant to be erected on a site, 
consisting of a part of the old Foundation shipyards, 
which is 1000 ft. in depth with a width along the harbor 
line of about 600 ft. The entire area is now being filled 
to grade with the exception of a slip 100 ft. wide extend- 
ing along the north property line for a distance of 350 
ft. for the accommodation of shipping. The dock will 


be equipped with derricks, shear legs, tracks and mate- 


tee to bring within the association every shipbuilding 
and repair plant on the Atlantic seaboard and Gulf of 
Mexico with the view of establishing closer business re- 
lations, securing united and co-operative action on the 
fundamental problems of the industry, and standard- 
izing as far as possible the conditions under which 
marine work is done. 








Improvements to Wilson Planer 


Recent improvements to the Wilson line of planers 
offered by the Morley Machinery Corporation, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., include squaring the ends of the bed and 
strengthening the cross sections. Wider bearing sur- 
face on the cross rail constitutes another improvement 
and steel racks are used in place of cast iron. Addi- 
tional support has been provided under the uprights and 
to all sizes, whether belt or motor driven, pads have been 
added to the uprights so that a belt-driven planer can 
be readily converted to motor drive at the future con 
venience of the user. The arrangement for plain mot 
drive has been simplified and strengthened. 








No Extra Pay for Overtime 


Beginning May 16 the Republic Iron & Steel Co. 
Youngstown, Ohio, eliminated extra pay for overtime 
beyond eight hours. Heretofore the company has been 
paying time and a half for overtime. The change 1s 
made in the interest of economy. The Republic com- 
pany is pursuing a slightly different course than th 
other independent interests in the Mahoning Valle) 
which have adopted the straight 8-hr. day, insofar as 
they have made any change at all. Both the Youngs 
town Sheet & Tube Co. and Trumbull Steel Co. a 
working three 8-hr. shifts every 24 hours. 


Industrial Teachers’ Scholarships 


Twenty-five scholarships of $1,000 per yea 
being offered by the University of the State of New 
York to trade or technically trained persons of at leas' 
five years all-around experience of not less than jour- 
neyman’s grade. The scholarships include machin 
shop work, machine drafting and designing, she 
metal working and electrical construction, repairins 
and operating. Holders of these scholarships who suc- 
cessfully complete the one year training course are 
licensed to teach their occupations in the vocationa: 
schools of the State. 












Modern Method of Apprentice Training 


How the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. In- 


duces Boys to Enter Its Courses and 


How They Are Instructed for Shop Work 


BY J. E. 


ODERNIZED Apprenticeships” was 
as the subject of this paper to differentiate 
+ Letween wnat, to my mind, apprenticeships 
d mean and what, unfortunately tor the metal 
;, they seem to have meant to peopie in general 
the last ten or fifteen years. Too otven do we find 
fashioned applied to the traditional for 
ning mechanics, and too often do we feei tnat the 
lication is rightly made. 
of the transition 


chosen 


system 


[he causes from the old to the 


vn & Sharpe Apprentices in the Classroom A regular 


of shop operations is followed by 
the 
ind so on throughout 


the 


every apprentice 
the 
hir 


machinist s 





the lathes to drilling machines, to milling 


the course, each 


tice is routed by apprentice department 


estimation of apprenticeships are mainly four: the 
e of the trade itself to keep pace with changes in 
tional methods and requirements; the false notion 

arning can be accomplished intensively; the be- 
that vocational education in the public schools dis- 

training on the job, and the tendency of the 
to-day to seek the manual kinds of 


— 


less 


) the first cause, the trade may be largely, yet 
olly at fault. It is doubtful whether machine 
vners are giving due recognition to the fact that 

gh school enrollment of this country is increasing 





full, 
Association, 


the convention of 
Metal Trades Hotel Astor, New 
April 21 The author is supervisor of apprentices, 
« Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence 
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GOSS 


at the rate of over 100,000 a 
of the 
the factory choosing its apprentice, and | believe that 


this is as it should be. 


year. To-day it is as 


much a matter boy choosing his factory as of 


No Quick and Easy Way to Learn 


The notion that there are quick and easy ways to 
learn has taken hold in places where it is most likely 
to do harm, but we must offer only constructive criticism 
of this and Il that those educators who are 


am sure 





guilty of it will try, at least so far as our line of work 
is concerned, to profit by our suggestions. A _ short 
time ago I visited one of the best known technical 
schools in the country and was told there, by an in- 
of long standing, that the institution could 
make a mechanic, out of raw material, in 150 shop 
hours. This, of course, is an extreme and ridiculous 
case, but it is indicative of the trend toward intensify- 
ing beyond reason the training for machine shop work. 
The vestibule school and the upgrading plan, so neces- 
sary to bring about certain badly needed results, have 
been misconstrued as an admission that industry itself 
had found ways to supplant apprenticeships. It seems 
to me that we might as well look for short cuts to 
experience as for short cuts to the learning of trades, 


structor 


(Continued on page 1349) 
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EXPORT TRADE STIFLED 


Criticisms and Suggestions Based on Three 


Year’s Study in Foreign Marts 


“We Americans boast about our productive capacity 
and the world laughs at our inefficiency in distribution,” 
said J. F. McKeon of Chicago, in an interview with a 
representative of THE IRON Ace. Mr. McKeon, who was 
for 11 years sales manager of the Continental Bolt & 
Iron Works, Chicago, has just returned from a three 
years trip around the world. In his travels he visited 
every foreign trading point of consequence except those 
of the Latin American countries, and devoted his entire 
time to soliciting corrective criticism of American ex- 
port methods and to finding out what the people of the 
world want to buy and why. His investigations brought 
him into contact with merchants handling every class 
of commodity which is exchanged in foreign marts. 

“Throughout the world our products are offered at 
prohibitive prices,” he continued. “The reason is that 
they are not properly billed on this side and there are 
too many go-betweens between the producer and the 
ultimate distributor. It is not to be wondered at that 
1300 out of 1540 exporting houses in New York have 
failed. They not only lacked exact knowledge of the 
character of the products of the manufacturers they 
represented but were not thoroughly familiar with the 
needs of foreign consumers. 


Objectionable Methods 


“All over the world except in America,” said Mr. 
McKeon, “f.o.b. means free on board ship and does not 
mean the piling up of heavy storage charges while 
goods are in warehouse preparatory to shipment. The 
practice of drawing on the consignee for full payment 
of goods as soon as the buyer has been advised that 
they are in the hands of a transportation company does 
not promote satisfaction at the receiving end. Amer- 
icans must realize that delays in shipment are of vital 
consequence to the purchaser, that goods which take 
from 12 to 15 months merely in railroad passage from 
our Atlantic to our Pacific coast—as was sometimes the 
case before the recent business depression—may prove 
anything but acceptable at destination. So few of us 
have any conception of the importance of exchange in 
foreign transactions. Only when we realize that the 
price of a commodity is secondary in importance to the 
exchange of the day will we learn the importance of de- 
livering on time. 

“There is nothing scientific in shipping large quan- 
tities of products in a weakening market and delivering 
them abroad from four to six months after the Amer- 
ican market has declined,” asserted Mr. McKeon. “Here 
in America we are perfectly willing to sit back supinely 
and absorb all the propaganda regarding the export 
situation that is handed us. Those who really know 
how to conduct an export business are not telling others 
for fear of developing competition for themselves and 
their friends. This narrow policy is* fatal and must 
give way to a spirit of intelligent co-operation which, 
in foreign trade, above all things, is a prime necessity. 

American Goods Held 


“In India alone,” Mr. McKeon asserted, “there are 
$250,000,000 worth of goods, largely American, on the 
docks, which the consignees will not accept because ex- 
porters have ignored the important relation between the 
timeliness of delivery and changes in market and ex- 
change conditions. In fact, it may be truthfully said 
that a large and profitable Indian market has been lost 
because of business stupidity as well as lack of direct 
American banking facilities. We are now the creditor 
nation of the world and yet we remain in the ruts of 
pre-war habits and handle our export business through 
go-betweens. We have the largest merchant marine 
and the world is wondering when we intend to use it. 

“If Americans wish to sell abroad they must realize 
that the rest of the world doesn’t know we’re here, de- 
spite millions which have been wasted in unscientific 
advertising and haphazard marketing methods. It is 
well for us to recognize the fact that there is a wide- 
spread propaganda against us in all parts of the globe. 
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The curse of success is on us. That is all the 
reason for careful study of our problem. If it is 
sary to sell through foreign distributors, who in 
cases are prejudiced against us, we should at 
make sure that they are the proper agencies to ha 
our goods. That this is not being done is evid 

by the fact that an important American manufact 
of metal working shop equipment is represent: 

Sydney by a seller of aluminum cooking utensi! 
Melbourne by a wholesale millinery house and in Ma 
by a dentist. 

“The importance of service to the buyer cannot 
over-emphasized,” said Mr. McKeon. “Our indu 
have been, and are being, transplanted to every c 
of the globe, and our goods must meet the compet 
of products of native manufacture.” 





Works Council Accepts Cut 


TORONTO, May 9.—An important event in th 
dustrial world is the recommendation of the Works 
Council of the International Harvester Co. at Hamilton 
that a reduction of wages made by the firm is justified 
The matter was brought up some weeks ago, owing to 


‘the falling off in demand for agricultural machinery 


and the necessity for bringing down the costs of manu- 
facture. The Works Council dealt with the prob- 
lem, and five members of that organization, from the 
shops, were selected to make an investigation of the 
books and records of the company to see if they could 
find any other solution to the trouble, other than a re- 
duction in wages. Every means was placed at the dis- 
posal of the investigators to get all the facts and fig- 
ures they desired, and the members reported, among 
other things, that: 

“We, the employee representatives, find that owing 
to the lack of orders on account of the high cost of 
machines and large stock on hand, the company’s pro- 
posed reduction of 20 per cent on day and piece rates, 
and 10 per cent on salaries, seems necessary, and wish 
to go on record as regretfully accepting same in hope 
that the plant may be kept running. 

“After carefully reviewing the reductions made so 
far, and the further reductions necessary to meet the 
objective asked for, and having tried in every way, 
without success, to find some other way of accomplish- 
ing the result, we indorse the present method of re- 
ducing the day and piece work rates in force November, 
1920, until a total reduction of 20 per cent is reached.” 

The wage reductions made so far by the company on 
the November scale average 13% per cent, and accord- 
ing to the finding of the council the company is war- 
ranted in making a further reduction of 6% per cent. 

The report is expected to have much to do with 
steadying the labor market in the district, and may be 
the means of keeping the plant from closing down. 





Study of Plant Disability Funds 


The New York State Industrial Commission has 
issued a special bulletin on “Plant Disability Funds,” 
prepared by Charles M. Mills, industrial counseler, 
Bureau of Mediation and Arbitration. The study by 
Mr. Mills has been exhaustive and promises to fulfill 
the hope expressed by Commissioner Frances Perkins 
in the foreword that those who are developing indus- 
trial life along progressive lines may find practical sug- 
gestions and help in the bulletin. She says the study 
is put forth in the belief that there are many industrial 
managers desirous of establishing some form of plant 
disability funds who are uncertain as to what methods 
are best. The bulletin gives in detail the facts and 
figures in regard to the experiences of many plants. 
It can be obtained by addressing the New York State 
Industrial Commission, Albany. 


Open competitive examinations for the positions of 
metallurgical chemical laboratorian at $5.04 a day and 
analytical chemical laboratorian at $4.80 a day wil 
be held by the United States Civil Service Commission 
on June 8. Further information is supplied on Form 
No. 258. 











Operation of an Industrial Savings Plan 


Statistics of Savings Accounts of a 


Worcester Manufacturing Plant — 
Effects of the Commercial Depression 


BY JOHN F. TINSLEYt — 


the industrial worker to save have been estab- 
lished. Whether or not these plans survive the 
present period of industrial depression will determine 
their value to a great extent. One of these plans, 
<nown as the Worcester industrial savings plan, has 
far weathered the industrial storm very successfully 
and this article will give the results in the Crompton 
& Knowles Loom Works which inaugurated the system. 
Without going into fine detail, the Worcester in- 
dustrial savings plan is an out-growth of one of the 


S INCE the war, several plans for encouraging 
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ate of Savings Deposit Accounts Over a Period of 
Industrial Depression 


Liberty bond savings plans conducted during the war. 
After thoroughly worked-up shop campaigns held at 
intervals of three to six months, the employees are 
given an opportunity of signing a card authorizing 
their employer to deduct weekly a definite amount from 
their wages for deposit in any one of several local 
savings banks, specified by them. Each bank then 
issues pass books to those individuals designating their 
bank and the employer deposits in the banks each week 
the amount stipulated by the employees. The plan is 
flexible, in that an employee may increase or decrease 
his weekly deposit, may suspend deposits temporarily, 
r make withdrawals at any time without being obliged 
to go to the bank. 


Results Since December, 1919 


_ Since the inception of the plan in December, 1919, 
*215,000 have been deposited by our employees in the 

€ savings banks of the city. There have been three 
‘ampaigns, resulting in 65 per cent of the force taking 
advantage of this opportunity to save. Besides open- 
ing new accounts, it is significant that 387 of those 
Who were already saving, voluntarily increased the 
amount of their weekly deposits, and many others 








Ey : er prepared for meeting of Society of Industrial 
. eers. 


I ‘Vice-president and general manager Crompton & Knowles 
A Works, Worcester. 
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have at various times deposited extra amounts. OB 
the other hand, the number decreasing their amounts 
has been practically negligible. 

One of the questions which naturally arises in 
connection with this plan is the attitude of the foreign 
born toward it. Our experience has shown us that 
while the foreign-born employees were a little slow 
about accepting the idea, after they thoroughly under- 
stood the system, they became more interested and en- 
thusiastic than the American-born employee, with the 
result that out of every twenty nationalities repre- 
sented in the plant, the American born stood thirteenth. 

It is also interesting to note the change in the at- 
titude of the banks in this matter. It was hard at 
first to arouse the interest of the banks, but after the 
experience of the past year, the banks feel that the 
plan is excellent in principle and most practical in 
results. 

In order that such a plan may be successful, it 
is vitally important that the management strongly 
indorse it and make their attitude apparent to the 
men. Along this same line, the earnest support and 
co-operation of the foremen must be secured, that 
they may reflect enthusiasm and interest in explaining 
the system to others. This can be brought about by 
meetings, etc., at which the necessity of thrift can be 
emphasized, and stress laid upon the company’s de- 
sire to aid its employees in this important matter. 
The writer believes that when these two fundamentals 
are established, the success of the plan is practically 
assured. The results of the operations in the plant 
with which he is connected would seem to fully justify 
this belief. 


Effect of Business Depression 


Probably the most interesting statistics are those 
which reflect the influence of commercial depression 
upon the savings plan, both as regards the actual 
savings of the employees and the attitude of the em- 
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Savings Showing According to Length of Service 


ployees themselves toward the plan during this period. 
The following figures, which were compiled from 
Oct. 16, 1920, to Jan. 22, 1921, very clearly illustrate 
the exact status of the plan during three months of 
severe business curtailment. The accompanying 
curves are self-explanatory, but the following points 
are particularly noteworthy: 


(a) Relation of Withdrawals to Deposits 


This is of vital importance in determining the true 
value of any savings plan. Along this line it is most 
interesting to note that at no time has the amount 
of withdrawls equalled the amount of deposits, and 
in most cases has not amounted to 50 per cent. Even 


: 
| 
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during Christmas week the amount withdrawn was 
not equal to the amount deposited. 


(b) Comparison of Accounts of Men Laid Off 
With Those of Men Retained 


We would naturally expect that the men laid off 
would not keep up their accounts and the figures prove 
this. The withdrawals of the men who left the com- 
pany’s employ, either through resignation or reduction 
of forces incident to business depression, showed that 
88 per cent of their deposits had been withdrawn dur- 
ing this period, while only 35.5 per cent of the amount 
deposited by those still with the company was with- 
drawn. A _ study of those who left showed that 49 
per cent had closed their accounts, 43 per cent had 
withdrawn a large amount of their savings, while 8 
per cent had left their accounts intact. 


(ec) Relation of Length of Service to Savings 


Believing that it would be interesting to know the 
class of men who were saving, we made a study to 
determine what relation the length of service had to 
saving, and as we expected, we found that the “float- 
ers” or those who, seemingly, did not work long at 
any job, did not save so well as the more desirable, 
or longer service men. This is shown by the fact 
that, while in October, 1920, 45.6 per cent of the 
savers were of two years’ service or more, in January, 
1921, this percentage had increased to 58 per cent, 
while the savings among the six month men or less 
had dropped from 13.7 to 7 per cent. 


(d) Percentage of Force Saving 


Another salient fact is that the percentage of the 
force saving did not vary during the three months 
more than 3% per cent either way from an average 
of 62 per cent, which proved to the workmen that the 
fact that they had money in the bank did not influence 
the management to take any unfair advantage of them 
by laying off these men. In fact, the management 
met this argument when the plan was originated by 
stating that they considered an employee who could 


save and was saving more desirable than one who 
was not. 
(e) Average Deposit per Saver 
The average deposit per saver has varied very 


little, which shows that, although many of these men 
were working reduced hours, they did not give up 
saving or decrease the amount of their deposits during 
that period. 


(f) Attitude of Employees 


From talking with employees who are taking ad- 
vantage of this opportunity for saving, we find unani- 
mous appreciation of the plan, many going so far 
as to say that they consider it the best thing the con- 
cern has done for the employees, although many other 
welfare and service activities are carried on by the 
company. Many employees stated that their only regret 
was that they had not specified larger amounts for 
weekly deposit during the good times, but that they 
considered themselves fortunate to have been able to 
take advantage of the plan at all. 


(g) Necessity or Value of Thrift as Shown 
by Dull Period 


The attitude above related of the employees them- 
selves furnishes the most satisfactory proof that some 
form of promoting thrift is of the utmost importance 
and value and that the best method to pursue in the 
furtherance of thrift among industrial workers is a 
plan whereby voluntary saving is systematized and 
made easy and simple for the employee. The value of 
such a system is demonstrated by the amounts that 
the employees of at least manufacturing plant 
have saved. 

After careful observation of the progress of the 
plan during the past year, when both favorable and 
unsatisfactory business conditions have prevailed, we 
are convinced that it is thoroughly efficient and prac- 
tical and, because of its simplicity, satisfactory alike 
to employer and employee. 


one 
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Will Sell Brass Rods 


WASHINGTON, May 10.—The. Director of Sa 
nounces that approximately 953,000 Ib. of bra 
bronze rods, now held by the Ordnance Salvag: 

War Department, will be offered to the public + 
sealed bids to be received until 11 a. m., May 

This offering consists of four lots, quantiti 
locations as follows: 

Lot No. 1—American Standard Metal Product 
poration, Paulsboro, N. J., approximately 389, 
brass rods 1% in.; lot No. 2—American St 
Metal Products Corporation, Paulsboro, N. J., app: 
mately 40,560 lb. bronze rods % in.; lot No. 

Mott Co., Trenton, N. J., approximately 339,842 
brass rods, 51-64 in., and approximately 2888 lb. bra 
rods 9/16 in.; lot No. 4—J. L. Mott Co., Trenton, N. J 
approximately 120217 lb. brass rods % in. 

Bids will be received for the entire quantity, or for 
the total quantity in any one or more lots. They wi! 
be publicly opened and a certified check in the amount 
of 10 per cent of the total amount of the bid must 
accompany each proposal. All bids must be submitted 
to the Chairman, Philadelphia District Ordnance Salvy 
age Board, 1710 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


Meeting of Screw Thread Commission 


The National Screw Thread Commission met at the 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, on Monday, April 
18, and considered the progress report recently issued 
and outlined a program for continuing the work of the 
commission. 

The following program was agreed upon and will 
be carried out under the direction of sub-committees: 

(1) Specification sand tolerances for taps, dies, and 
tap drills; (2) Standardization of bar stock for pro- 
ducing cut and rolled threads; (3) Standardization of 
bolt heads, screw heads, and nuts; (4) Standardization 
of instrument thread and threads cut on brass tubing; 
(5) Standardization of Acme, square, buttress, and 
other special threads, and (6) Tolerances and allow 
ances for Class IV, wrench fit. 

The progress report is also to be further studied 
with a view to incorporating in it more information as 
to the specific class of fit and series of thread pitches 
to be used under different conditions. 


May Revise Building Code 


Revision of the building code now in use in Buffalo 
will have to be effected before the Statler Hotel inter- 
ests will proceed with plans to erect a 1600-room hotel 
The hotel management has asked the city authorities 
to change the code to permit an allowance of 18,000 I 
per sq. in. of fibre stress in place of 16,000 lb. per sq. 
in. as the code now demands. The building will be 0°! 
steel construction. New bids opened last week show the 
steel specifications will cost 20 per cent less than indi- 
cated in bids taken last fall. The matter of changing 
the code is now in the hands of a committee and a re 
port favorable to the requested change is expected. 


Ford Blast Furnace Makes Record Run 


Ford A furnace for April broke all previous re ords, 
making an average of 503 tons of pig iron per day, 


silicon 2.96 and sulphur 0.028 per cent on 2021 lb. of 
coke and 71 lb. of flue dust per ton of iron. yg 
No. 


claimed as the world’s record for the production o! 
2X foundry iron. The best previous run of this furnace 
was in December, 1920, when a run of 480 tons per (a) 
was made, silicon 3.26, sulphur 0.026 per cent on 2056 
lb. of coke and 91 Ib. of flue dust per ton of iron. This 
is the world’s record for the production of Scotch ire! 


June 
gun 


Of the 7883 train accidents in April, May and 
1920, 37 were caused by failures of, or defects in, W heels 
and axles of locomotives, and 81 by failure of drivine 
gear and machinery, according to a report of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, known as Accident Bulle- 
tin, No. 76. 
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MESABI SINTER 


yetails of the Great Concentrating Plant at 
Babbitt, Minn. 


“Mesabi Sinter—Plant, Process and Product of the 
sabi Iron Co., Babbitt, Minn.,” is the title of a 
imphlet of 24 pages just issued by Clement K. Quinn 
& Co., Kirby Building, Cleveland. The firm handles 

e sinter produced by the Mesabi Iron Co., which 
yntrols most of the magnetic taconite in Minnesota 

‘ated between Mesaba and Birch Lake, comprising an 

ea of 12 to 15 square miles. According to the Minne- 
ita Geological Survey, it is roughly calculated that the 
East Mesabi range from Birch Lake to Mesaba contains 
ibout 1,500,000,000 tons of this magnetic formation 
vithin 100 ft. of the present rock surface without any 

| rock covering. 

Already the Mesabi Iron Co. has 50 buildings in the 
ew town of Babbitt, 12 miles east of Mesabi. The first 
nit of a large sintering plant is well along and consists 
f a 5000-kw. power plant, shops and a mill. The unit 
vill cost about $3,000,000 and will have a capacity of 
1000 tons of sinter every 24 hours. The ultimate plant, 

is expected, will treat 100,000 tons of crude ore and 
leliver 30,000 tons of sinter every 24 hours. The 
inlysis of Mesabi sinter the Mesabi Iron Co. expects 
to produce for the season of 1921 is as follows: Iron, 
64 per cent; phosphorus, 0.027 per cent; silica, 9.00 per 
ent; manganese, 0.20 per cent; alumina, 0.67 per cent; 
me, 0.10 per cent; magnesia, 0.50 per cent; sulphur, 
0.005 per cent; titanium oxide, 0.03 per cent. 

The flow sheet of the Mesabi Iron Co. as given in 
the pamphlet is so comprehensive a statement of the 
ntire mining and concentrating operation that it is 
eproduced below: 


Qua 
Stripping where necessary 
Blast hole drilling; usual hard rock quarry practice ; churn 
lls, 6-in. holes. 
ckholing when necessary 
Steam shovel; 90 to 120-ton shovels. 
Car 20 and 30-yard steel dump cars 
Transportation 
Stundard gauge railroad ; about 4-mile haul, quarry to mill 
Coarse Crushing Plant 


iS x 72-in. special steel jaw crusher, weight 340 000 
} 


reduces steam shovel size to 10 in 


One 36 x 54-in. crusher, weight 220,000 Ib., breaks rock 
from 10 to 4 in 
Four No. 9 gyratory crushers break 4-in. rock to all pass- 
ng a 2-in. ring. 
12-in. belt conveyor to storage pile 
}#-in. belt conveyors from storage pile to roll plant 
Roll Crushing Plant 
ve electrically vibrated screens from 2-in. holes down 
» 6-mesh 


ve magnetic cobbers and graders These machines 


Locomotive Boiler Code Completed 


The adoption in its final form of that portion of the 
\. S. M. E. boiler code known as the locomotive boiler 
de has been announced by the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. It is the first of a series of 
des which, when completed, will cover substantially 
ry pressure vessel used in the United States, fired 
infired. 
The code contains the rules for the construction of 
omotive boilers which are not subject to federal in- 
tion and control. The necessity for such a code 
e from the vast mileage of industrial and short- 
railroads in the various states, which by virtue of 
r location are not subject to the construction and 
spection rules of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


To aid in providing further safeguards for boilers 
National Board of Boiler and Pressure Vessel In- 
tors has been organized with Joseph F. Scott, Tren- 
N. J., as chairman, and C. O. Myers, Ohio, as secre- 

and treasurer. This board, which is working in 
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sort out and send to railroad cars a marketable crushed 
stone. clean and screened to sizes as desired This is 
used for concrete aggregate, road building, railroad bal- 
ist, et« Between 30 per cent and 40 per cent of the 
weight of the raw material as quarried is discarded here 
If more is made than can be marketed it is taken out 
ind dumped 

Two sets special 78-in. x 20-in. Garfield crushing rolls. 
These are the largest spring-controlled rolls ever built. 
The spring pressure is 30,000 Ib. per in. of width They 
were developed at the Garfield mill of the Utah Copper 
Co These rolls are run in closed circuit with the 
screens and cobbers. That is, any material not crushed 
enough to allow the clean separation of magnetite from 


rock is automatically returned to the rolls until it Is so 


rushed 
Two 24-in. belt conveyors to complete the closed circuit 
Sto age 
1. One 18-in. belt conveyor to storage This storage is for 


the partially concentrated magnetite, which is dry. 
ibout the size of wheat, and carries trom 40 per cent to 
{S$ per cent iron It is now ready for grinding and wet 
separation It is possible at this stage to take out dry 
about 20 per cent of the original weight of the quarry 
rock in the shape of a concentrate assaying about 60 
per cent iron, 12 per cent to 15 per cent silica and 0.050 
per cent phosphorus, but there are difficulties connected 
with shipping this material in 1921, so it will not be 


made this season 
Fine Grinding Plant 


One 24-in. belt conveyor from storage pile 
2. Three 8-ft. x 22-in. conical ball mills 

Nine special Dorr classifiers 
cobbers This grinding. and sorting 
system also works in closed circuit. That is, no particle 
can escape until free enough from iron to be discarded 


1. Four wet magnetic 


as waste. or fine enough to be sent to the magnetic log- 
washers 

Eleven magnetic log washers—the Davis machine. Here 
the silica and phosphorus are washed out from the mag- 
netite, and a high grade concentrate delivered This 
operation is in such close electrical control that the 
resulting product can be kept constantly within half of 
one per cent of any desired analysis 

This furnishes a 

small daily tonnage of coal or coke at about six to ten 

About 4 per cent to 5 per cent 


6. One coal crushing and screening plant. 


mesh for sintering fuel 
of this fuel is added to the log-washer concentrate 
7. Two 6-ft. x 10-ft. Oliver filters for taking the excess water 
out of the mixture of coal and concentrate 
S. One 24-in. belt conveyor from filters 
' One 64-ft. x 42-in. Dwight & Lloyd inclined type sintering 
machine This machine burns the mixture of fuel and 
concentrate into a porous coke-like material called ein 
ter, which is loaded into standard ore cars and sent to 
the docks for shipment to blast furnaces like any other 


iron ore . 


It is expected that ultimately a low phosphorus 
grade of ore will be produced in view of the demand 
for such material. Results obtained during the season 
of 1921 will determine whether the analysis given above 
will be established as that of the permanent grade. 


harmony with the boiler code committee of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers, aims to aid in 
perfecting a national system for the inspection and 
registration of steam boilers. The board contains repre- 
sentatives of about 20 states and has set out to pro- 
mote uniform boiler laws and rules throughout the 
jurisdiction of its members. 





Booklet on Vanadium Steel 


“Vanadium in War and Peace” is the title of an 
elaborately illustrated booklet just issued by the Vana- 
dium Corporation of America, 120 Broadway, New 
York. It is introduced with a short history of the 
metal and the ore, particularly the supply of the latter. 
Then follows a large array of short illustrated articles 
on the various applications of vanadium steels in air- 
craft, automobiles, artillery, locomotives, etc. Charts 
of the physical properties of vanadium steel at differ- 
ent draw-back temperatures are included as well as a 
long alphabetical list of giyen applications of vanadium 
steel. 
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Molding Propellers by Thacher Process’ 


Method Calculated to Insure Accurate 
Product Requiring No Machining — 


Blades 


and Wheels -of Semi-Steel 


—— BY ENRIQUE TOUCEDA —————:— 


OR a number of years prior to the world war, 

Geo. H. Thacher & Co., Albany, N. Y., were 

engaged in the manufacture of marine and other 
gray iron castings. At the outbreak of the war the 
firm decided to specialize in the manufacture of pro- 
peller wheels. It attacked the problem, therefore, from 
a foundry point of view, seeking to produce a pro- 
peller casting that would be so accurate that no sub- 
sequent machining would be required on the blades. 

There were two general methods of manufacture, 
the shortcomings of which have been freely acknowl- 
edged. In the sweep method, the nowel or bottom half- 
mold for each blade is swept up by a spindle beam 
and pitch race, while the top half-mold for each blade is 
built up individually. In the pattern method one indi- 
vidual blade, with the hub or hub portion, is mounted 
on a spindle and the individual blade mold formed; 
the pattern is then rotated on the spindle to the position 
for the next blade, etc. Only in rare cases were wheels 
made from a solid pattern, owing to the cost of the 
pattern, its failure in many instances to be correctly 
made and, when made of wood its early and sure dis- 
tortion. Metal patterns in most instances were pro- 
hibitive in cost. In these methods green-sand and loam 
molding was practiced. 

The casting produced by either method can be con- 
sidered only as a blank from which the propeller must 
be machined. The black surface of each blade must 
be chipped to the templet and then chipped to such 
accuracy as will be required for a static balance. In- 
asmuch as the work done by the machine tool is con- 
fined to the driving face of the blades, not only is 
perfection most difficult but corrosion will be greater 
because of the removal of the dense skin of the casting 
and the local strains set up by the pneumatic tool in 
chipping. 

To produce a finished 9-ft. propeller for a Navy 
destroyer required from 8 to 21 days of foundry work 
and about the same length of time for the machining. 
Through the use of the Thacher process only as many 
hours are required; besides, it is possible to produce 
a finished casting in perfect conformity with any par- 
ticular propeller-wheel design. The method is fool- 
proof against inaccuracy for each part of the mold is 
contained within and supported by a cast iron casing 
or container, the dowel pins of which are fashioned 
to engage accurately the holes in the casing or bedplate 
to which it is to be attached. So accurately made are 
the various parts of the cast iron flask that, in the 
ease of flask and mold equipments covering certain 
limiting diameters and pitches of wheel, any part of 
one outfit is interchangeable with the same part of any 
other similar outfit. A perfect propeller wheel was 
cast from a completely assembled mold made up in 
Albany that was shipped, uncrated, by ordinary freight 
to a foundry just outside of Boston. 


Equipment for Propeller Wheels 


The equipment necessary for the molding of a pro- 
peller wheel consists of a base or assembly plate, 
templet or jig, nowel pattern plate, cope container, 
nowel pattern block, cope pattern block and blade pat- 
tern, nowels or drags (one for each blade), copes, center 
plate, center arbor, arbor cap, pouring ring or basin. 

The base plate, nowel plate, cope container, nowels 
and copes are built sufficiently heavy to eliminate spring 
or twist. The base plate is permanently located on the 
foundry pouring floor. The nowel plate, container, 





*From a paper to be presented at the fall meeting of the 
American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers 
at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., in September. The author is a con- 
sulting metallurgist of Albany, N. Y. 


copes and nowels have suitable adjustable trunnions for 
rolling over in the molding operation. The copes and 
nowels are made with adjustable sand-carrying bars 
to accommodate variations in pitch requirements ar 
are adjustable to either right-hand or left-hand wheels. 
The pattern blocks are built to standard pitch and are 
usable for wheels of the same pitch with varying 
diameter within the equipment capacity by simply 
changing the blade form on the cope pitch block. 

[The paper contains here a detailed description of 
the various equipment enumerated above. ] 


The Molding Operations and Assembling 


After the base or assembly plate has been placed 
on the foundry pouring floor, the nowel pattern plate 
with the pattern block is set on a substantial floor. 
The nowel for the blade is placed over the pattern on 
the plate and is bolted to the plate through templet 
holes in both. The face of the pattern plate and both 
top and bottom flanges are accurately machine finished 
in parallel planes so that, with the nowel in position 
and bolted to the pattern plate, the bearing flange face 
of the nowel is in perfect contact with the pattern plate. 
It is not possible to enter the finest gage between the 
contacting surfaces. 

A suitable, strong, dry, sand facing is riddled on to 
cover the pattern block. A weaker dry sand mixture 
is then evenly rammed or tamped, as the sand is 
dropped in, until the nowel is full and butted off even 
with the cross ribs and flanges. A maehine-finished 
dry plate is bolted on to the nowel bottom and the 
nowel and nowel plate are rolled over and deposited on 
a core-oven truck. The nowel pattern plate is then 
unbolted and drawn off, using guide pins. The nowel 
is then ready for baking. The nowel plate is replaced 
on the floor and the second nowel is placed in position 
and bolted thereon. The pitch plane of the pattern by 
this procedure has been transferred from the drilled 
and planed surface of the pattern plate to a similar 
fixed location with relation to the planed nowel flange 
surfaces. 

The same operation is conducted in the molding of 
the copes. While the description indicates that the 
copes are molded after the nowels, the two operations 
would naturally proceed at the same time. In the case 
of a 9-ft. three-blade destroyer wheel, or similar wheels 
up to 12 ft. in diameter, with both cope and nowel 
production as described, the average molding time would 
not exceed 5 to 6 hr. The mold is baked for from 
16 to 18 hr. in an ordinary core oven at temperatures 
from 360 to 420 deg. Fahr. (182 to 216 deg. C.), after 
which it is ready for assembling. 

The assembly plate is thoroughly cleaned and each 
successive baked nowel is placed and bolted in position, 
as fixed by the jig. The baked copes are successively 
placed on the nowels and similarly bolted, the center 
plate being lowered in place in the center hole of the 
assembly plate and the joints between the copes and 
the nowels are closed through the top opening by the 
use of slurry or lead paste. The operation of assembling 
the mold requires about 3 hours. 


Correctly-Machined Base Plate Makes Perfect Wheel 


The finished wheel must be perfect in diameter, 
location of center core, uniformity of pitch, correct 
blade location, and uniform blade thickness. In short, 
a perfect propeller wheel should result because ‘"e 
base plate is correctly machined; the positioning holes 
are located by templets from the center at the correct 
angle and distance; also, the pitch plane in both the 
nowel and the cope patterns is transferred from the 


machine-finished surface of the nowel pattern piate 
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i the cope container to the fixed position from the 
-hine-finished surfaces of each cope and each nowel. 
erefore, when the machine-finished surfaces of the 
.e and nowel are bolted together, the two pitch planes 
each return to contact, leaving an exact blade thick- 
;, or pattern reproduction, in each blade mold; and 


















Center (Right) 
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ottom flange of the nowel and the nowels are all 


even height, when the nowels are bolted on the 


rn 


‘allel with regard to the assembly plate and there- 
n relation to each other. 

ne illustration shows a four-blade semi-steel pro- 

wheel just out of the mold, with two blades 

ed from the adhering sand. After chipping off the 

it the blade edges, removing the sprue and boring 

ub, the wheel is ready for shipment. Besides, the 

| as cast will be much more perfect and in much 

r balance than a machined wheel cast by the ordi- 

’ methods. The same practice applies to the mold- 

ng of individual blades, with the same economy of 

» Material, and accuracy of production. 





the top flange in the nowel is machined parallel to 


line-finished assembly plate the pitch planes are 
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It should be made plain that the process is adaptable 
for molding-machine use, which further lessens pro- 
duction cost. Wheels having blades of substantial size 
have been completely molded on a combination jolt 
and roll-over machine. While to date a roll-over device 
large enough to handle a 20-ft. wheel has not been 


Base or Assembly 
Plate with Nowel and 


Cope (Left) 


Nowel or Drag; Also Center Plate, 
Center Arbor and Arbor Cap (Left) 
A Propeller Wheel as Cast with 
Two Blades Cleaned (Below) 


made, the construction of such a machine is in contem- 
plation. 

The mold is poured through gates to each blade 
insuring uniformity of flow and metal distribution as 
well as casting solidity and clean metal. The casting 
is left in the mold about 24 hr. to avoid any danger of 
internal strains. The equipment is ready for the pro- 
duction of the next wheel as soon as the sand is shaken 
out of the cope and nowel. This sand, when cooled and 
wet down, can be used again on top of a new facing 
of sufficient depth to cover properly the pattern blocks. 


, 
_nommne-ne egpnsaayntontimneenrmenenety 
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Another illustration shows a wheel mounted on a 
balancing stand by means of a balanced turned arbor, 
in which are placed suitable keyways. Keys are in- 
serted on each side of the hub. Through such a test, 
not only can the static balance of the wheel be deter- 
mined but by bringing a templet into contact with 
similar sections of each blade it will be seen that the 
wheel is uniform and correct in diameter, pitch, blade- 
thickness and balance from an established center, which 
through this procedure is accurately located for the 
subsequent boring that is necessary to fit the wheel to 
the end of the propeller shaft. 

Many tests have been conducted to prove the ac- 
curacy and delicacy of this test. In one case three 
propellers cast from the same pattern, when tested 
and the hubs had been machined exactly alike, the 
weights were found to be 10,430, 10,435 and 10 440 lb. 
Four single blades which were cast from the same 
pattern after the blade seats had been machined, 


GERMAN STAINLESS STEELS 


Two Distinct Grades of Chrome-Nickel Steels— 
Practical Results and Properties 


BY C. A. HEISE” 


A comprehensive report .on stainless steels by two 
German scientists, Dr. B. Strauss and Dr. E. Maurer, 
was recently published in a German contemporary. 
In a series of experiments carried out some years ago 
with a view of obtaining data on the corrosion prob- 
lem, it was found that a 20 per cent chrome steel bar 
left lying in a laboratory for a period extending over 
several months remained perfectly bright. Even when 
subjected to artificial sea water treatment, the steel 
did not exhibit any traces of rust, proving rather 
superior in this respect to other kinds of steel alloys 
having an equal percentage of nickel content. Further 
extensive experiments turned out an unqualified suc- 
cess with the practical result that several new grades 
of steel possessing remarkable strength were produced, 
claimed to have non-rusting properties and to resist 
corrosion of any kind to an extraordinary degree. 

The new steels, the application and heat treatment 
methods of which are patented, belong to the group of 
the high percentage chrome-nickel steel alloys and may 
into two distinct grades, having an iron 
content of approximately 70 per cent, produced for 
different kinds of use. The first grade belongs to the 
so-called martensitic group, is primarily intended for 
machine parts subject to high stress and possesses an 
elastic limit of about 85,320 lb. per sq. in., an ultimate 
strength of 113,700 lb. per sq. in. and an elongation 
of 15 per cent. Resistance against chemical reactions 
is a special feature of the second grade, which may be 
classed under the austenitic group and has an elastic 
limit of approximately 56,880 lb. per sq. in., an ulti- 
mate strength of 106,650 lb. per sq. in. and an elonga- 
tion of 15 per cent. This austenitic chrome-nickel steel 
was proved to be indifferent to the reaction of sea 
water and extensive experiments during which the steel 
bars made from the two grades were subjected to the 
reactions of the air, ordinary water, sea water, cold 
and boiling nitric acid, hot gases and vapors, etc., 
always yielded the same result: The bars remained 
bright or exhibited traces of the reaction which were 
practically negligible. 

While the laboratory tests had thus shown excel- 
lent results, the practical application of the new steels 
has likewise turned out a thorough success, their serv- 
iceableness being clearly demonstrated in a test carried 
out with the blades of a steam turbine. As is well 
known, diverse high percentage nickel steel alloys have 
been employed for a number of years in the manufac- 
ture of turbine wheel blades, but very few, if any, 
have given really satisfactory service over a lengthy 
period of years. The investigation of a test wheel fitted 
alternately with blades of an ordinary 5 per cent nickel 
steel as usually employed in the construction of turbine 


be classed 


*Berlin, Germany 
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weighed 3675, 3675, 3675 and 3670 lb., respectiv: 

In propellers used in the Navy, manganese bro: 
having an ultimate strength of 70,00U to 80,000 Jb. 
sq. in. and an elongation of 20 to 35 per cent is specifi 
For commercial use many wheels have been mac 
semi-steel. 

In the case of 30 such wheels, the lowest 
mate strength was 32,555 lb. per sq. in., the hig! 
42,175 lb. per sq. in.; while the average was 36,658 
The breaking of propeller blades has not been unco 
mon; in most cases this has been attributed to lack 
perfect balance. It is not unusual for an 18-ft. wh 
to have a tip speed of over 5500 ft. per min. 

By the use of this method, the following featu 
can be guaranteed: The diameter will be a true cir 
blade angle will be accurately established; pitch w 
be absolutely uniform; blade thickness will be corr: 
to design; balance will be true in any position of whe 
more prompt delivery can be assured. 


blades and those made of martensitic stainless 
proved the superiority of the latter in a striking ma: 
ner. After a period of three years service, the nick: 
steel blades were hopelessly corroded and wholly unfit 
for further use while the other blades had remain 
entirely intact. 

Another instance of the remarkable properties 
the new steel —this time of the austenitic group 
given in the comparative data on the wearing qualities 
of steel bronze and stainless chrome-nickel steel. Th: 
object of investigation were the spindles of a 400-to: 
press working with a pressure of 1850 lb. per sq. in 
While the bronze spindle had to be overhauled 16 times 
within a period of six months, the chrome-nickel stee 
spindle required only six slight regrinds during 10 
months of service. 

In this connection it may be pointed out that owing 
to the copper and brass shortage obtaining during the 
war in Germany, the problem of rendering the various 
iron and iron alloy substitutes rustproof called for great 
ingenuity and initiative on the part of metallurgists 
and engineers and there is no gainsaying the fact that, 
aside from a host of new departures in rust protection 
proving of dubious value, many new and valuable dis 
coveries were made in anti-rust treatment. Broadly 
speaking, two distinct methods of rendering iron rust 
proof were employed; either by applying a protectiv: 
coating, etc., or by using certain grades of iron or iro! 
alloys which were rendered “passive” against chemica 
reactions by a special composition and subsequent treat 
ment. Chrome, tungsten and molybdenum were princi 
pally used for such purposes and W. Borchers and Mo 
nartz state that of the chrome and molybdenum alloys, 
those containing 60 per cent chrome, 35 per cent iro! 
and 2 to 3 per cent of molybdenum have proved thei 
serviceableness in a particular degree, offering strong 
resistance to the reactions of diluted hydrochloric acid 
and sulphuric acid; they are claimed to be insoluble in 
diluted nitric acid and even to resist the reaction of 
boiling nitro-hydrochloric acid. 

Other countries, too, are giving increased attention 
to the production of stainless steel. According to a 
report from Norway, the “Norsk Elektro Thormisk” is 
planning the erection of a new steel works where sta! 
less steel is to be produced by the electrolytic process 
The company has been experimenting for some timé 
past with a special ferro-chrome alloy with apparent!) 
satisfactory results. Many home and foreign orders 
are stated to have already been booked by the compan) 
for shipments of the new steel, the. cost of which is 
claimed not to exceed that of ordinary steel. 




















Arthur J. Lanz, until recently in the engineering 
department of the Ohio Works of the Carnegie Ste 
Co. at Youngstown, Ohio, has been granted a patent 0 
a yielding coupling device. It is intended for rolling 
mill drives, to protect the couplings from destructiv' 
shocks. The inventor claims his method of a yielding 
coupling will reduce operating cost by preventing 
breakdown, because the heavier shocks would be ab- 
sorbed. 


Y 





Design of Cupola and Accessory Areas 


Ratios of Tuyere to Cupola and Blastpipe 
Area; Bustlepipe to Blastpipe and Tuyere 
Areas—Height Related to Economie Conditions 


BY Y. A. DYER 


ical working conditions the net results of result would be an abortion of conditions and de- 
foundry operations, measured in efficiency of creased quality of metal. Possible expansion of 
ipola, approximate only 50 per cent. As the con- business should therefore be broadly estimated 
litions which create the 50 per cent of unused en- when selecting the size of a cupola for specific 


| NDER the most favorable physical and chem-_ blastpipe and 336 sq. in. windbox area. The net 
} 


ergy are still beyond the power of man to control, work. 
se conditions which enable the foundryman to Elastic Design Provides for Variable Demands 


approximate and maintain an efficiency of 50 per 

ent in cupola operations are the ones with which 

he is at present concerned. Thus the proper utili- 

ation of knowledge gained by years of experience, 
nd theorizing on the subjects of chemical combus- 

tion and cupola physics should be the aim of every 
indryman when considering installing a cupola 
d its accessories to perform a specific duty. 

As a matter of convenience, cupola sizes may be 
lesignated as small, medium and large—small sizes 
ranging from 24 to 42-inch, inclusive; medium sizes 

14 to 62-inch, inclusive; and large sizes from 
64 to 90-inch, inclusive. This classification may 
e based on graduated maximum tuyere area ratios 

‘upola areas. That is: 1:5 and fractional ratios 
end at 42-inch; 1:6 and fractional ratios end at 62- 
inch; 1:7 and fractional ratios end at 82-inch; and 
1:8 to 1:8.3 ratios end at 90-inch, the arbitrary 
maximum large size cupola. 


Some foundrymen anticipate these conditions 
by installing a so-called “elastic” cupola, such as a 
shell capable of accommodating a lining contracted 
to 36 in. or expanded to 44 in. This is by far the 
more rational plan of the two, provided other ratios 
are made sufficiently elastic. In this instance it 
would be advisable to install a 13'»-in. blastpipe, 
an 8'. x 48-in. windbox, provide tuyeres for each 
diameter as changed from 36 to 44 in., and install a 
blower capable of delivering a minimum of 2500 
cu. ft. and maximum of 3500 cu. ft. of air per min- 
ute, or the usual type of alternately driven positive 
blower which will deliver 13 to 14 cu. ft. per revo- 
lution. This precaution will minimize the tempta- 
tion of some melters to overdrive a cupola of small 
ratio areas or underdrive a large one, and thereby 
eliminate the ill effects of such practice in melting 
conditions. 

There is also one feature connected with cupola 

Factors Determining Design construction which, in a large number of cases, 
In the construction or remodeling of a cupola ‘Seems to be treated as entirely extraneous to opera- 
there are fundamental and vital factors to be seri- tions—the charging platform. Generally speaking, 
isly considered. First, the size (with reference if the foundryman would multiply by 3 what he 
lining diameter) necessary to perform specific Considers ample space, there might be a decent area 
nnage duty under prescribed conditions; second, created. For hand-tharging operations the plat- 
the height (measured from bottom to charging form space should be large enough to accommodate 
loor) necessary for efficient and economical opera- t least surplus coke and flux pile, and all the iron 
n; third, the number, size and location of tuy- "4 scrap charges necessary for 1'2 to 2 hours’ 
eres necessary to supply sufficient’air or oxygen for Operation. This provision will not only economize 
reasonably complete combustion of fuel; fourth, im labor, but tend to more uniform and careful 
alanced areas for blastpipe and windbox; fifth, Charging, as well as keep the cupola filled through- 
the capacity and kind of blower for supplying air. Ut the charging period. 
These two last named factors are essential to fix Simplicity in Cupola Lines 
the delivery of a proper quantity of air with mini- Many 
mum friction and equal distribution in the cupola. Saeed 

Due regard should be accorded every detail of 
onstruction. The thickness of steel shell may vary 
with size of cupola, but in each case largely deter- 
mines the permanency of the unit installed. The 
inside diameter, measured at melting zone, should 
serve as a guide for rational hourly melting capac- 
‘ty, though at times this factor is disregarded for 
expediency of output—but not without paying the 
penalty. A case in point will serve aptly to illus- 
trate this feature: 

Should an installation of 32-in. cupola be de- 
‘ded on, with 149 sq. in. tuyere area, 10'%-in. blast 
Nain and 261 sq. in. windbox area (rated melting 
‘pacity approximately 312 tons per hour), and 
1 a short time prove inadequate to care for in- 
eased tonnage bookings—the tendency would 

y be to speed up the blower and charge more 
ron and coke in an attempt to force a production 
' 4', to 414 tons per hour, the rated duty of a 
n. cupola with 180 sq. in. tuyere area, 12-in. 


fancy cupola designs have been used, 
practically and experimentally, but equally as many 
times cupola builders and operators have drifted 
back to the old straight-line type, with uniform di- 
ameter from bottom to charging door. This “true 
by test’? design has weathered the storms of many 
generations, and its almost universal adoption has 
proved the simplest means of effective and efficient 
melting of iron. In substantiation of the soundness 
of this design, the foundryman has but to remember 
that the function of the cupola is to melt metallic 
iron, not to reduce iron oxide. The hot cupola gas 
is a quick-acting positive melter, compared with the 
gases produced by complicated chemical reactions 
in a blast furnace, and which are necessary to pre- 
pare the great mass of stock for reduction and 
melting—hence the cupola requires no fancy lines 
designed to care for the continually expanding and 
contracting gases and stock incident to blast fur- 
nace operations. 

But there seems to be demand for the creation 
of a more economical method whereby pig iron and 
. gham, Ala. scrap metal may be melted and subsequently treated 
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in such a manner as further to improve the quality 
of ordinary cast iron. The field is inviting for some 
inventive mind metallurgically inclined to attempt 
to supply an improved type melting medium—one 
which may within itself serve all purposes, or be 
accessory to a more economical duplexing process 
than at present exists, for the production of su- 
perior quality castings. Under prevalent conditions 
neither the air nor the electric furnace serves the 
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FE Charging 
Door ~ } Charging 
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Typical Cupola Section 


purpose, when viewed from the broad standpoint of 
the gray iron foundry’s position in the commercial 
world. 

Tuyeres and Their Location 


Experience teaches that flared tuyere boxes 
say 4x 8 in. entrance end and 4 x 154 in. discharge 
end (dimensions for 52-in. cupola)—permit the air 
to enter the cupola under mild rather than piercing 
pressure (which latter condition accompanies the 
use of small round tuyeres), thus supplying the 
proper volume of air and at minimum pressure for 
each size cupola. The flared ends of one tuyere may 
extend to within 1 in. of neighboring tuyeres, or 
they may be jamb with each other—forming a con- 
tinuous tuyere band around the entire circumfer- 
ence of the cupola. The author also believes that 
the straight-way entrance of tuyere from bustle- 
pipe into cupola is preferable for the air travel 
to the circuitous and deflected goose-neck route, 
notwithstanding the fact of some less danger of 
slag and iron entering the windbox through the lat- 
ter construction. The goose-neck creates a sharp 
double elbow effect and consequently intensifies 
friction. 

There is no redeeming feature which may be 
advanced for a double row of tuyeres. They serve 
only to thwart a stable melting zone. Tuyeres 
should not be inclined downward through the cupola 
wall, for this would tend to deflect the blast to the 
hearth and accentuate the cooling effect on slag and 
iron. The number and size of tuyeres as related to 
cupola and blastpipe areas will determine the de- 
livery and distribution of air, or oxygen, on gradu- 
ated scale of pressure—low, mild, medium-mild and 
high—for proper penetration of stock and combus- 
tion of coke to melt the iron, and minimize oxida- 
tion. 
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The location of tuyeres will determine the 
of coke bed and regulate the absorption by the 
of certain elements from the coke. Low tuyeres 
cilitate continuous melting and minimize coke . 
sumption. By the use of a comparatively thin . 
bed the molten metal will absorb less sulphur f; 
the coke in its descent to the hearth, lose less } 
by coming in shorter contact with low temperat 
coke, and absorb less carbon, thereby tendin, 
lower the total carbon content of the metal. 


Area Ratio of Tuyeres 


In proportion to size of cupola the ratio of ¢ 
ere area should decrease with increase of cu; 
area. That is: the tuyere area of a 24-inch cu) 
may be 20 per cent of the cupola area, while 
tuyere area of a 90-inch cupola may be only slight 
more than 12 per cent. As related to blast pip 
area the proportions reverse. That is: the blast 
pipe area of a 24-in. cupola may be practically o 
56 per cent of the tuyere area, while the blastpi; 
area of a 90-in. cupola may be 92 per cent of the 
tuyere area. 

The logic of these interdependent areas wil! b 
appreciated when viewed from the standpoint 
penetration of blast, which will be further dis- 
cussed in connection with blast main areas. The 
ratio of combined tuyere area to cupola area ma 
range by fractional gradation from 1:5 to 1:6 in 
small sizes, 24 to 42-in.; 1:6 to 1:7 in medium sizes 
44 to 62-in.; and 1:7 to 1:8.3 in large sizes, 64 to 
90-in. 

The blower shopld be located near the cupola, 
to eliminate lengthy blastpipe connection, and to 
exclude all possible joints. The blast pipe area 
should not be contracted at any point between 
blower and windbox except at blower nozzle. Any 
intermediate contraction will create additional fric- 
tional resistance to passage of air. 

Blowpipe Areas 

The ratio of blowpipe area to tuyere area may 
range by fractional gradation from 1:1.78 to 
1:1.56 in small size cupolas; 1:1.54 to 1:1.36 in 
medium sizes; and 1:1.34 to 1:1.08 in large sizes. 
The logic of these ratios will be appreciated fron 
the fact that small cupolas need less relative pene- 
tration of blast than larger ones. In other words: 
the blast from a 12-in. pipe, or 112 sq. in. area, en- 
tering a 36-in. cupola through combined tuyere area 
of 180 sq. in. will be inclined to flow with low pres- 
sure, provided inside conditions are normal. This 
condition is best suited for a small cupola by reason 
of the air having to penetrate only 18 inches on 
either side of cupola to reach center. 

On the contrary, the blast from 23% in. pipe, 
or 436 sq. in. area, entering a 72-in. cupola through 
combined tuyere area of 550 sq. in. will flow with 
relatively greater pressure under similar condi- 
tions. This situation suits a large cupola because 
the air has to penetrate 36 in. on either side o! 
cupola to reach the center. The author prefers the 
entrance of blast main in windbox to be at horizon- 
tal tangent, and one side only. 


Windbox Area Should Be Ample 


The windbox or bustlepipe area is related to the 
blowpipe area. The box should be large enough to 
serve as an air compressor reservoir to supply the 
tuyeres—performing the duties of minimizing pu’ 
sations, freeing tuyere entrances of coke and other 
obstructions and reducing the danger of tuyeres 
immediately in front of blastpipe entrance passing 
more air than the more distant tuyeres. The ratie 





(Continued on page 1347) 
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That ““Transition Period” 


The passing of time emphasizes the errancy of 


the notion held quite commonly in the last year 
or two of the war that afterward there would be 
“a transition period” during which adjustments 
would occur whereby industry would pass to a 
period of several years of great activity and pros- 
perity. The idea was that such conditions pro 
duced by the war as were economically unsound 


would be eliminated, leaving everything on a sub- 


for hard and profitable work. 
months after the armistice it looked 
but 


stantial basis 
For a few 
though the 
became evident that we were passing into 
Men looked for still 


profits and still higher wages. We are in a tra! 


transition was being made, 


as 
later it 
greater 


something worse. 


sitionary period now, but it is the usual transition, 


much emphasized, that occurs after prices have 
gone too high, and it is greatly complicated by 
the fact that wages went to inordinate levels. 
This is not a transition simply from war-time con 


tions 


Taking the broader view, that the contemplated 


“transition” meant everything that would have to 


occur until we got back to the pre-war condition of 
men being willing to work hard and efficiently for 
moderate profits and reasonable wages, we are 


still in the transitionary period, and we shall be 


in it for some time to come. It turns out to be 
quite a different thing from what most people 
expected. 

The prediction made in many quarters in 1919, 
that it would require a period hard times and 
of extensive unemployment to bring industrial 


back to their is being borne out 


The resistance in some quarters is blind 


workers senses, 
in full. 
a nd 


particularly where groups of men 


who are commonly 


obstinate, 
to 
leaders,” 


those called 
the matter of doing the thinking. 
who are really drivers, 
ves rather than 


res others, 


gn 
“labor 
These so-called “leaders,” 
to be thinking themsel 


appear for 


for the men they are supposed to represent. 
The same condition obtains in commodity 
prices and in wage rates. Some commodities are 


above their 
and some wage rates make a similar com- 
Other commodities, well other 
wage rates, are far above their pre-war levels. 


priced below or at not much pre-war 


levels, 
as 


parison, as 





it all the plainer that 

readjustment or transition must be seen throu, 
fact that 
rates are down makes it all the more certain 


The divergence makes 


to a finish. The very some prices 


the others must come down. 
The transition talked of late the 
mean, and the transition does not 


in war d 


not now mea 
that everything must go back to the pre-war co 
dition. The average of all commodity prices wi 
get back to the 1913 or 1914 level, or if it 
it will merely do so for a rebound. Present prices 
of some commodities are lower than they 
ve, for a condition of general activity and pros 


not qaoes 


should 


} 


perity. The war did produce certain influences 
that in the nature of things should be expected 
to be more or less permanent. There is an 

crease in the circulating medium and in the vol 


ume of possible credit, a natural influence tending 


to maintain somewhat higher unit values for con 


modities in general. The great decrease in the 
inflow of immigrant labor tends to set the s 
called “common labor” at a higher value relati 
to the so-called “skilled labor,’ but just at the 
present moment there are some divergences that 
are wider than ever. The member of the 
carriers’ union, for instance, who regards himss 


T ? 


expects O 


as a sort of assistant bricklayer, ¢ 
ceive about three times as much per hour as 
of an excava 


ty 


man who pushes a wheelbarrow out 


tion, and that is not in line with fundament 
conditions 

The completion of the adjustment, whereb) 
work of the country will be properly distribut 
remunerated, in the future, a! 
sooner later according as men h¢ 
or hinder. We are waiting more upon the esta 


lishment of mental than of physical conditions 


is 


and properly 


will come or 


Canada has always been a heavy buyer of Am« 
ican iron and steel and before the war ‘ 
purchases of British steel were fairly large at ' 
Since the war, Canada has almost a! 
doned the mother country as a source of steel su! 
ply. Statistics show that in 1912 and 1913 Gre: 
Britain sold about 12,000 tons per month of iron 
steel to Canada, but in 1919 these shipments ¢™ 
dled to only 1000 tons per month. Even last y¢ 
in the last half the largest month’s shipments ' 


vanat 


however, 
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nada were 3600 tons in October, while only 1400 
=; went in August, while the average from May 
December was but 2300 tons per month. The 
ntrast in the movement from the United States 
marked. In 1912 and 1913, Canada purchased 

‘out 82,000 tons per month of American iron and 

‘eel: in 1919, Canadian purchases amounted to 

‘3400 tons per month, but in 1920 they rose to 

> 600 tons in October, with the average for May 
November inclusive at 55,286 tons per month. 

rhe falling off in 1920 from the figures of 1913 was 
ot due to a larger steel production in Canada last 
ear, the 1920 output of steel ingots and castings 

ving been not far from that of 1913. 


Breadth in Technical Education 


In an address before a convention of alumni of 
ornell University, last week in Cleveland, Prof. 
Paul Shorey, of the University of Chicago, argued 
hat the ouster of the classics from educational 
irricula has profited the pseudo sciences more than 
the real sciences. When the barriers were broken 
wn and the waters were let loose, there came in, 
he said, “all the vocations and avocations, all the 
psychological, sociological and prehistoric anthropo- 
ogical pseudo sciences,” until it seemed as though 
they would engulf not merely the high schools but 
even the kindergartens. He disavowed pessimism 
out present-day college work; he admitted that 
life is complicated and that bread winning must 
have first consideration, and he agreed that the 
“flavor of culture and science acquired by occasion- 
ally rubbing your bread on the doors of the cupboard 
where the cheese of learning is stored, has proved 
be on the whole not a bad preparation for Ameri- 
n life.” 
Engineers will agree that little is to be gained 
m “the premature study by masses of untrained 
indergraduates of subjects which may usurp the 
name and the prestige and ape the terminology of 
science, but which are not, as so taught, in any 
erifiable sense scientific.” Moreover, they will 
follow Professor Shorey when he says that liberal 
education includes “the discipline of the indissolubl; 
inked faculties of thought and expression, the re- 
finement of the aesthetic perceptions, the quicken- 
ng of the moral sensibilities, the supplying of the 
ntelligence through acquaintance with many ideas, 
the assimilation of the main traditions of experi- 
nces and common sense by the critical interpreta- 
and disinterested study and mastery of a few 
reat books remote from the controversial and as 
intested literature of the hour.” 
lt is safe to say that the average discussion of 
nnical school education today develops a con- 
is of opinion that over-specialization is a fault. 
products of the schools are offered for specific 
ks in life. They do not satisfy, for a given job 
‘fers in particulars from the training intended to 
r the needs of the specialty in its broadest aims. 
more than that, the graduate finds that an 
‘rstanding which gives versatility even in the 
ialty and a facility in the adaptation of knowl- 
e, has of necessity been sacrificed in order that 
ay carry the label of a specialist, which actually 
not. In a broader way, the questioning about 
rses of study—always a fruitful source of dis- 
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cussion—suggests a growing belief that in the 
battle between cultural and so-called practical 
studies the victory over the classics has been pushed 
too far; at least, that the pressure against them 
needs to be reduced. 


Market Prices and Costs 


Men long in the business do not recall a time 
when the total of iron and steel cost sheet items 
had less influence in determining the market price 
than is the case today. Merchant producers of pig 
iron with furnaces in the Pittsburgh and Valley 
districts can present reliable figures showing costs 
of from $25 to more than $27 on a ton of pig iron, 
and vet the current prices at furnace are not ovet 
$22 for basic, $23 for the base grade of foundry 
ron and $24 for standard Bessemer. The cost of 
merely assembling the ore, coke and limestone a?‘ 
these furnaces ranges from $9 to almost $11 per 
ton of iron, and reckoning approximately two tons 
of ore to the ton of pig iron, at least one ton of 
coke, and 600 to 1000 pounds of limestone, the cost 


1f the materials would be $14 per ton of pig iron. 
That figure represents ore written off from the 1920 
price to $5 per ton, coke at the present minimum of 
$3.25 per net ton at Connellsville ovens, and lime- 
stone costing 70 cents to the ton of iron. This 
calculation would mean that a ton of pig iron was 
costing from $23 to $25 to produce, not including 
labor, overhead or office and sales expenses. 

It is believed that the steel companies all could 
make at least a reasonable profit on today’s prices 
if they could run at 75 per cent of capacity or more; 
but with operations down around 30 per cent of 
capacity, it has been claimed that the cost of pro- 
ducing merchant steel bars, plates and structural 
beams has come close to 3 cents in some cases, 
against current quotations of 2.10 cents for bars 
and 2.20 cents for plates and shapes. The fact that 
producers will do business at a loss is not hard to 
explain. Absolute idleness would involve, with a 
good many, an even greater loss than results from 
taking business at current prices, while in some in 
stances the need of cash is such as to force the sal 

f products without much regard to producing costs, 


Heat-Treated Non-Ferrous Alloys 


That heat-treated non-ferrous alloys of certain 
compositions can be made equal in many ways to 
mild steels seems assured. In a statement in THE 
[RON AGE, April 28, concerning alloys used in Ger 
man Zeppelins, this significant sentence from a 
British source appeared: 


The Zeppelin alloy which was used in the frame 
work of the airships is one of a series of copper-alumi 
num alloys containing small proportions of magnesium 
and manganese which, after suitable heat treatment, 
have been found to possess remarkable strength and 
ductility resembling mild steel in many respects but 
which are, of course, very much lighter. 


This development is of large importance and can 
be made the basis for a prophecy that the heat treat- 
ment of some of the many possible combinations of 
non-ferrous metals will bring to light still more 
surprising results. Many valuable alloys of non- 
ferrous metals have been developed recently that 
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possess unusual properties in their natural or non- 
heat-treated condition. Most of these have been 
made possible by the electric melting furnace. Re- 
cent progress in the science of heat treatment and 
in the development of apparatus in this field gives 
assurance of further results in heat-treated non- 
ferrous alloys. 

Knowledge of the unusual properties referred to 
has come from the researches of British and Ger- 
man metallurgists or heat treaters. So far as pub- 
lished records go, little has been done by American 
workers in this field. The prominent place which 
American electric melting and heat-treating have 
now attained gives promise of rapid strides in the 
development of heat-treated non-ferrous alloys of 
wide commercial application. 


Iron Prices and Production 


In the Government control of prices during the 
war the principle was followed that liberal prices 
would the circum- 
stances the principle was no doubt correct, particu- 
larly as the Government was the chief buyer. The 
point was that if a given line of manufacture was 


bring out production. Under 


made especially attractive, efforts would be concen- 
trated on that line. 


plied 


The principle could not be ap- 
fell 


cases when applied to labor, high wages causing men 


generally, and indeed it down in many 
to produce less in numerous conspicuous instances. 
When the iron trade has entered on a period of 


distinctly different conditions from those obtaining 
in recent years, it is well to refresh the memory as 
to what has occurred in the past in respect to high 
and low prices of pig iron. In the 25 years from 
1896 to 1920 inclusive there were 15 years in which 
the previous record for production was broken, leav- 
ing ten of the years that according to the old no- 
menclature would be called “off” years. It is not a 
simple matter to say categorically that a given year 
was one of high or of low prices, but a fair divi- 
that of the 15 record breaking 
years in point of tonnage seven were years of low 
prices and eight were years of high prices. That 
speaks rather well for the low price years, and the 
point can be emphasized by citing that 1897 and 
1898, the historic low price years in iron, each 
broke the previous record in production. The point 
may be emphasized further by noting that although 
pig iron producing capacity has increased since 
1916, and increased quite markedly, 1916 remains 
to this time as the record year for output. Prices 
were very high in 1917 and again very high in 1920, 
but neither year succeeded in rolling up as large an 
output as 1916. 

No one will hesitate to grant that if a high price 
obtains on a given commodity and prices of all 
other commodities are low, that commodity is jikely 
to be produced in large quantity. But if pig iron 
is high priced, coke, limestone, ore and labor are 
likely to be high priced also. If the materials that 
are used in conjunction with pig iron are high priced 
the tendency is to discourage consumption in gen- 
eral. Very high prices represent an abnormal con- 
dition, and recent experiences suggest rather 
strongly that the abnormality is more likely to be 
in production than in consumption, that there are 
exceptional difficulties in producing the material 


sion seems to be 
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rather than an exceptionally heavy call for 
The full story, however, is not secured by 
paring production of pig iron year by year with 
average prices quoted during the year, as was d: 
in the examination showing that of 15 re 
breaking years in pig iron output seven were ye: 
during which relatively low prices were quoted a 
eight were years in which relatively high pri 
were quoted. Pig iron is not as a rule produc 
against the current quotations, but is sold ahea 
Frequently a large part of the year’s deliveries a) 
made against contracts entered into in the previous 
year, and the output of a big-year may be delivered 
chiefly at low prices, even though the current 
quoted prices are high. In the summary just made. 
for instance, 1916 was a record year and is counted 
as a high price year, yet basic pig iron at valley 
furnaces did not reach even $15 until September, 
1915, while the price was just double that in De 
cember, 1916. <A large part of the 1916 output 
was undoubtedly delivered at low prices, though b 
the usual statistical comparison 1916 would pass for 
a year of large output and high prices. The con- 
clusion must be reached that by a long range com- 
parison high prices are not as good as they look. 
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Machine and Sand Cast Pig Iron 


To the Editor: 


21 issue, page 1035 


The article published in your April 

by J. P. Dovel, furnace manager 
of the Sloss Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. at Birmingham, 
under the title “Reasons Why Foundry Iron Should Be 
Sand Cast,’ prompts this reply. 

Our experience with many hundreds of foundries 
throughout the United States and Canada, manufac- 
turing castings of every character from patterns co! 
taining as many as one gross of castings in a snap 
flask, to castings running to as high as 100 tons each, 
including the manufacture of cast iron chilled 
wheels, warrants us in saying that no matter what the 
combined carbon may be, either in the pig iron or in 
the scrap returns to the cupola, this has no effect what- 
soever upon the product resulting from the use of the 
molten iron secured from the melting of such materials. 

Surely Mr. Dovel is conversant with the fact that 
the properties of a good car wheel are by no means de- 
pendent entirely, or we might safely say in any great 
measure, upon the chill which forms the tread and half 
of the flange of the wheel. 

Stated in detail, it is not possible, as has 
proved time upon time, to produce a satisfactory car 
wheel by the use of the chill if the proportion of silicon 
is not low enough for the given weight of wheel being 
produced and if the sulphur is not high enough. We 
are assuming in this case that the manganese content 
is about 0.55 per cent and the phosphorus approxi- 
mately 0.300, or a normal amount for various sizes and 
weights of wheels. 

It is a well known fact that in the commercial pro- 
duction of car wheels only a relatively small amount 
of pig iron is used. By this we mean less than 25 per 
cent of the total mixture is new material, and it would 
be safe to say that generally the amount of pig 1ro! 
is approximately 10 per cent less than this. The amou 
of returned car wheel scrap used in the mixture ce- 
pends upon the market price of new and old materia's. 
If the effect of chilled iron in the metals entering t e 
cupola was to manifest itself in the product cast trom 
that molten metal it should be possible to produce car 
wheels having the desired depth of chill without t 
use of chillers, but such a possibility is preposterous 

It is a fact, contrary to the indirect inference 
gains by reading Mr. Dovel’s article, that the same 0 
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which produces so satisfactory a car wheel—and 
believe that nv general run of castings are more 
ting than this class—will. when poured into a sand 
1 having a metal section of 2% in. minimum ap- 
ximately, produce a casting which can be machined. 
s unreasonable, of course, to pour a 0.55 per cent 
yn metal with a possible 0.170 sulphur, and the 
er elements as mentioned—and expect to find a cast- 
which will be satisfactory if poured into castings 
light metal section. 

There can be no better evidence that the effect of 

combined carbon in the scrap or pig iron used does 

tt manifest itself in the finished product any more 
an a highly tempered cold chisel will retain its hard- 
ness after heating for retreatment. 

It is stated that it is generally impractical to mold 
commercial castings in metal molds. This is only true 
where the shape of the casting precludes the possibility 
if extracting the casting easily from the metal mold, 
ind further, where the casting in question must be ma- 
hined by the ordinary method. 

If the casting can be reduced to the finished size 
by grinding, which would mean that it was generally 
cylindrical in form, the presence of the high combined 

irbon would not seriously affect this sort of operation. 
There is, however, a possibility that if a metal mold 
be used and the casting is light in metal section, that 
the combined carbon would predominate and cause ex- 
treme brittleness. 

It is stated that iron cannot be molded in metal 
molds without materially lowering the grades. Are 
we to take it from this, and assuming that the use of 
the word “grade” refers to our ordinary grading of 
iron, that the silicon, manganese, phosphorus and sul- 
phur contents of a given metal are changed by contact 
with metal molds? 

Mr. Dovel, however, states that lowering of the 
grades consists of changing part of the graphite car- 
bon to fixed carbon. We have not found the producers 
of pig iron ready at any time to guarantee specifically 
the carbon content of their product, and in grading iron 

y commercially it has been our experience that the grades 
are determined by the silicon content. 

Many foundrymen of the old school are quite pro- 
ficient in grading iron by fracture; and we have always 
assumed they graded from the closeness of the frac- 
ture, ignoring the fact that a close grained iron can 
be produced in several ways and believing that the 

closer fractures represented lower silicons and vice 
versa. We know it is impossible to grade chill cast pig 
by fracture. The same is true of sand cast pig because 
pigs of small cross section will show closer grains than 
sows, and for the more important fact that the pro- 
portions of the other elements, besides silicon, affect the 
I ‘ture, 
We are quite agreeable with the statement that the 
irbon content of a casting is essential, but we have as 
been unable to find a means whereby we could con- 
trol the carbon and utterly neglect the other four ele- 
nents normally present. 
We are of the firm belief from an experience cover- 
ng better than twenty years with the producers of cast- 
ngs of all kinds that more good castings are produced 
thout a knowledge, or at least an actual knowledge, 
the carbon content than with such a knowledge. We 
further convinced from our experience that we can 
duce—taking it the country over and not restricting 
selves to any one brand—an entirely satisfactory 
isting for any purpose whatsoever when we are in 
ssession of accurate knowledge as to the sulphur, sili- 
phosphorus and manganese content. 
It is not a fact, as stated, that the kish or graphitic 
irbon is always on the outside of the sand cast pig 
We believe that 99 per cent of the users of the 
material will attest this statement. We do, how- 
ver, know that sand cast pig iron carries dirt or sand, 
ig and kish, and that these impurities are a detri- 
to good results if the cupola is not slagged and 
ladles not skimmed to prevent whatever amount of 
reign substance may find its way through the tapping 
‘and possibly enter the mold. 
To date we believe that the most serious drawback 
the machine cast pig iron is the size of the pig, 








and that 
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if manufacturers would make their maximum 
pig not to exceed 60 lb. and preferably under, this would 
be to the liking of the purchaser and at the same time 
insure quicker and more uniform melt. 

The final paragraph of the article in question con- 
tends that commercial foundry furnaces have more com- 
plaints from customers about iron not being properly 
broken than all other causes combined. Not being 
sellers of pig iron, we cannot confirm or deny this 
statement, but from our constant contact with the pur- 
chaser we are more inclined to believe that a greater 
amount of dissatisfaction arises in the fact that the 
elements are not in accordance with the terms of the 
purchase specifications. 

If, however, Mr. Dovel is correct, then it seems to 
be a matter not whether a given car of pig iron is 
machine cast or sand cast, but whether or not the 
pieces are large or small. 

The fact that Mr. Dovel’s brief is on behalf of a 
manufacturing process which he uses in his own plant 
leads one to suspect that his contentions are not free 
from bias. If, on the other hand, the chill cast process 
is used, we cannot reconcile his statements. This 
reply, however, is prompted by no other motive than to 
assure the foundrymen that misfortune will not follow 
his path should he select a machine cast pig as against 
a sand cast pig, providing the silicon, manganese, phos- 
phorus and sulphur content are in accord with neces- 
sities of the metal sections of the various castings he 
contemplates producing. 

J. H. Hopp, 


Secretary Charles C. Kawin Co 
Chicago, April 29 


Successful Use of Illinois and Indiana 
Coal 


CuHIcaGo, May 17.—On May 15 the blast furnace 
of the St. Louis Coke & Chemical Co., Granite City, 
Ill., made 550 tons of pig iron, running on coke made 
exclusively from Illinois and Indiana coal, 1676 pounds 
of coke being used per long ton of iron. Until re- 
cently 5 per cent of Pocahontas has been used. The 
company has used Illinois and Indiana coal from six 
or seven mines besides its own, so that the results 
obtained cannot be attributed to the use of a particular 
brand. 


The United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., 
Addyston, Ohio, has posted notices, announcing a gen- 
eral reduction of 15 per cent in wages, effective imme- 
diately. About 1000 men are affected. 


The Iron Age and Its Readers 


An interesting commentary on the accuracy 
of market quotations in THe IRon AGE is af 
forded by a comparison made by the purchasing 
agent of a large steel company of his own buy- 
ing prices and THE IRON AGE quotations over a 
period of 2% yr. The item on which the com- 
parison was made is No. 1 heavy melting steel. 
The comparison has been kept since Oct. 1, 1918. 
For the last quarter of that year THE IRON AGE 
average price on No. 1 heavy melting steel scrap 
in the district in which this company buys was 
only 27 cents per ton over the average of the 
actual buying prices. For the entire year of 1919 
THE IKON AGE average quotation was 10 cents be- 
low the company’s average buying price. For the 
entire year 1920 THE IRON AGE average quotation 
was 48 cents a ton over the average buying price. 

The purchasing agent who kept these records 
informs THE IRON AGE that he considers this 
comparison striking proof of the dependability of 
this paper’s weekly quotations. 
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Integration of the German Iron Industry 


The New Combinations Which Have Followed 
the Loss of Lorraine Properties and Ramify 


Lines of 


Manufacture 


BY JOSEPH F. SHADGEN 


‘ . + 
Far from First 
7 EEKLY reports are full of news items recording 
the continued changes and resetting of the inter- 
nal economic struciure of Germany. The iron and 
steel! industry in particular seems to be busy in rear 


ranging affairs to the new political status and digesting 


th ss of the Lorraine cre properties and works. A 


co-ordination of the reports and a condensation of the 
final 


at this time, because the problems left over 


facts seem appropriate although no review can 


} 


be written 


by the war are far from being solved and the economic 


cleared its waters. 


urbulence has not vet 


Horizontal and Vertical Integration 
The outstanding fact of these industrial activities 
s the increased integration of the individual enter 
prises by the creation of large companies controlling 
not only raw materials, like coal and ores, for their 


blast furnaces and steel plants but also the selling 


of their product by means of powerful trading com 
panies and shipping concerns and finally controlling 
manufacturing industries requiring their semi-finished 
materials, such as foundries, fabricating plants, en 


gineering 
The 


tne tine 


electrical enterprises, etc. 
furthe 
specialized 


concerns, 


vertical integration is pushed down 


into more and more branches of 
industries, while the horizontal expansion tends to weld 
together big independents with slightly different equip 
ment in the increasing fight toward control of all re 
sources that enter into the life of the highly diversified 
steel industry. This integration movement takes mostly 
the form of holding corporations that guide the futur 
of apparently independent companies because financial 
control is the heart and soul of the trade to-day. These 
supervising boards co-ordinate buying, selling and ad 


yNIimMmist? 
mith ! 


ative problems and subdivide and favor efficient 
manutacture, 

the 
apparent in the 
The drift 
is simply the expression of the logical reasoning that 
the best equipped plant with the has 
an advantage over its competitor from the commercia! 
standpoint of the trader. That the same unit pro 
duces at lowest cost has long been accepted from the 
technical standpoint by the manufacturer. From the 
social point of view it seems that the more powerful 
the company, the safer its position and the steadier 
its activities by the sheer force of the law of inertia. 
It is the trend of efficiency avoiding duplication, lost 
motion, ete. 


This economic tendency is not limited to iron 


and steel 


I 


DANKING 


industry but is just as 


world as in the chemical industry. 


most resources 


Stinnes Group, Largest of Ten German Concerns 


In the German iron and steel industry this economic 
created the formation of about ten gigantic 
financial concerns that by all means try to strengthen 
their position for the coming international as well as 
naticnal competition. Within the boundary of Germany 
these concerns still related by the well known 
combines, such as the Rhenish- 
Westphalian coal syndicate or the remnant Stahlwerks 
Verband, but in the world trade independent activi- 
ties may be forseen at least in the beginning. 

The biggest agglomeration may be called the Stinnes 
group. Its real name is the Siemens-Rheinelbe- 
Schuckert Union G. m.b. H., a holding company with 


evclution 


are 


“kartels” or sales 


sulting engineer, New York 


about about 530,000,000 marks capitalization based 
contract of common interest for 80 years combi 
the Gelsenkirchener Bergwerks Aktien Gesellsc} 


(130,000,000 m.), the Deutsch-Luxembourgische B« 
werks & Hiitten Aktien Gesellschaft (130,000,000 
the Bochumer Verein fiir Bergbau & Guszstahl-fal 


cation (70,000,000 m.), the Siemens & Halske Akt 
Gesellschaft (130,000,000 m.) and the Eleckrizitit 
Gesellschaft vorm. Schuckert (70,000,000 m.). 

The direct impulse of this immense consolidati 
is the aggressive and constructive spirit of Hu; 


Stinnes and the loss of the large Lorraine propert 
of the first two partners. The contract maintains 
autonomy of the individual participating compar 
and the common interest exists mostly in the finan 
departments, in the distribution of profits of unifo: 
amount and the co-ordination of resources and equip 
ment. 

The history of the various iron and steel inter¢ 
making up this huge integration may be interesting] 


recalled here. 


History of the Gelsenkirchen Company 


The Gelsenkirchener Bergwerks Aktien Gesellschaft 
of Rheinelbe, Westphalia, started in 1873 as a pur 
coal mining enterprise and disposed in 1904 of 69, 
000,000 m. capital and had 10 pits producing 6,500,000 
tons of coal and 1,000,000 tons of by-product coke 
Under the leadership of the Kirdorf brothers this com 
pany absorbed in 1905 the Aachener Bergwerks & 
Hiitten Verein Rothe Erde, an ore, blast furnace and 
steel interest of Luxemburg, Lorraine and Aache 
and the Schalker Gruben & Hiitten Verein, a mixed 
coal and blast furnace and foundry interest of Duisburg 
and Schalke, by increasing its capitalization to 150, 
000,000 m. 

In 1909 this company started the construction of 
huge steel plant in Esch (Luxemburg). Its capital re 
sources had increased in the meantime to 188,000,000 m 
with a bonded debt of 54,700,000 m. and a reserve fund 
of 58,950,000 m. In 1913 this company mined ove 
3,980,000 tons of ore, produced over 1,500,000 tons otf 
pig iron and 1,150,000 tons of ingots, while its coal pro 
ducing capacity had increased to above 10,000,000 tons 
of coal and 2,500,000 tons of by-product coke. In 1915 
its activities were extended to take in the tube business 
by the acquisition of the Dusseldorf pipe works and 
wire, skelp and hoop business by the acquisition of th 
wireworks of Eschweiler. In 1916 the controlling in 
terest of the Hiitten rolling mills was secured and the 
manufacture of sheet and tin-plate was added to the 
manifold products of the company, covering the whok 
sequence of the iron and steel industry. 

The outcome of the war disrupted this industrial 
enterprise by the change of political-economic condi 
tions, and in 1919 all properties located on the left 
bank of the Rhine, having a book value of 106,000 
000 m., were sold to Allied interests for 54,000,000 f: 
cash, 40,000,000 4-per-cent bonds in Belgian francs, 
plus a yearly ore levy (for 30 years) varying up 
2,000,000 fr. maximum. All the property, with the 
existing stocks, valued at 16,000,000 fr. were take! 
over by a new company: Société Metallurgique 4 
Terres Rouges, of Paris, founded with 100,000,000 
capital subscribed by Le Creusot (France) 55 per cent 
La Providence (Belgium) 25 per cent and Arbed 
Luxembourg, 20 per cent. The Gelsenkirchen compa) 


reduced its capital by half to 94,000,000 m., but ow 
to the exchange differences it disposed of considera» 
liquid funds, used up in new acquisitions so that 
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ters the new consolidation with 130,000,000 m. capi- 


is the Rheinelbe link. 
The Deutsch-Luxemburg Company 


[The Deutsch-Luxembourgische Bergwerks & Hiitten 
tien Gellsellschaft was a mixed coal and iron enter- 
se that had been the favorite playground of Hugo 
nes during his pre-war financial manipulations. 
ng on large coal properties around Bochum with 
pits and by-product coke ovens producing over 
00.000 tons of coal and 1,000,000 tons of coke in 
and the Differdange metallurgical works with 10 
furnaces, steel plant, Grey mill, rolling mills and 
e ore properties in Luxemburg and Briey basin, 
company developed an aggressive rounding up 
y under the guidance of its creator. It founded 
part the Saar & Mosel Bergwerks Aktien Gesell 
ift of Karlingen (Lorraine) to mine coal in the 
iar district and ore in Lorraine, it acquired lime 
quarries in Westphalia, bought up the Dort 
nder Union, the Friederich-Wilhelms Hiitte and the 
dseewerke in Emden, and became interested in 
pyards, shipping companies and trading concerns. 
1913 and 1914 a completely new open-hearth plant 
building in Dortmund according to the most 
ern design. In 1911 this company entered into a 
umon interest contract with the Runelange-St. Ing 
t blast furnaces and steel works for 30 years. The 
pitalization grew rapidly up to about 130,000,000 m. 
th additional bond issues and first mortgage ir 
ebtedness 
The finish of the war also split up this consolida 
\ll the plants, works and ore properties on the 
ft bank of the Rhine were sold to the Compagnie 
Hauts-fourneaux et Acieries de Differdange, St. 
Ingbert et Rumelange, a Luxemburg charter company 
fathered by Homécourt (France) 40 per cent, Ougrée 
Belgium) 30 per cent and Luxemburg interests 30 
per cent. According to the numerous stipulations of 
this transaction the Westphalian interests are com 
ed to deliver for a period of 30 years 500,000 tons 
oke yearly in exchange of 500,000 tons of minette 
The Deutsch-Luxemburg company of Bochum re 
ed its capitalization as a sequence to this deal, but 
the new consolidation with 130,000,000 m. as 
Union link. 
The third link, not important enough to enter its 
ime in the holding company, is an old established 
Westphalian mixed steel and coal interest with mine 
lding in Lorraine that had to be sold after the peace 
eaty. Its mines produced in 1920 over 2,600,000 tons 
oal and its steel plant nearly 300,000 tons of steel 
d it enjoys an excellent reputation for quality steel 


stings 


‘ -* 


he Siemens-Schuckert interests are a fusion of 
ith German and Berlin manufacturing plants of long 
tanding that are really outside of the iron and steel] 
ndustry. They specialize in electrical machinery of 
kinds from telephones and recording instruments 
ip to giant generators and are one of the interna- 
onal leaders in that industry. The adhesion of this 
incial group to the Stinnes consolidation pushes in- 
egration to a remarkable degree and increases con- 
siderably the social and economic importance of the 
terprise. 
This S.R.S.U. will be able to produce per year over 
,000,000 tons of coal, some 3,500,000 tons of coke 
! over 1,000,000 tons of briquets and nearly 1,000,- 
tons or iron and steel products and gives employ- 
to over 200,000 men. The latest reports read 
Hugo Stinnes bought up for the S.R.S.U. the 
bruder Bohler A. G., of Berlin, tool maker and 
lity steel foundries (in partnership with Krupp) 
that the Alpine Montane Industry with blast 
ices and steel plant in Styria, Austria, and large 
eserves has been acquired from the Fiat (Italy) 
rest. The other activities of Mr. Stinnes in the 
ical, electrical and printing fields have to be 
ed here as lying outside of the scope of this 


nal 
The Thyssen Group 


(he second important segregation of the German 
istry is the Thyssen group built and developed by 
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August Thyssen around basic coal properties in West- 
phalia. The war changed names and gave more timely 
torms to the various links of this powerful control. 
The main enterprises are: 1, Thyssen & Co. Aktien 
Gesellschaft, incorporated 1918, made up of the engine 
works of Mihlheim and the original commercial com- 
pany of the same name; 2, Electrizitits Firma Weuste 
& Overbeek; 3, Schachtbau Thyssen G.m.b.H; 4, 
\ugust-Thyssen-Hiitte Gewerkschaft, made up of the 
old Deutcher Kaiser works in Bruckhausen and the 
rolling mills of Dinslaken; 5, Gewerkschaft Friederich 
Thyssen, coal mining interests and coke oven plants; 
6, Gewerkschaft Lohberg & Rhein I, other mining con- 
cessions of Hamborn. Controlled are the Aktien- 
Gesellschaft fiir Hiittenbetrieb, blast furnaces, lime- 
stone quarries and foundries in Meiderich; the Ober- 
bilker Stahlwerke, open hearth plants and rolling mills 
at Diisseldorf, specializing in forging of quality 
products. 

These many sided plants covering the complete iron 
and steel field dispose of special trading service through 
the Berlin Thyssen & Co., the H. Reiter Co. of Koenigs- 
erg, the Thyssen Handels Gesellschaft with stock 
rooms in ten cities, the Compania Thyssen, Ltd., of 
Buenos Aires, the Thyssen Kohlenhandel and Thyssen 
Eisenhandel Gesellschaft, etc., for trading of coal and 
iron materials. This group handles large liquid funds 
made available by the sale of the Lorraine steel works 
of Hagondange near Metz for 150,000,000 fr. to a 
french banking group backed by motor car builders, 
Japy Fréres and others. 

The capacity of production of the Thyssen affilia- 
tions is relatively enormous; although official statis- 
tics are not available, the coal production may be 
guessed at 6,000,000 tons plus a coke production of 
1,500,000 tons and iron and steel products over 1,000,- 
000 tons per year Its affiliations with shipyards 
(Flensburg & Bremer Vulkan) and share interests in 
the Crefeld steel works and Geisweid iron works (in 
which the Kloeckner interests are co-partners) extend 
the power of Mr. Thyssen. Financial help had pre 
viously brought in the Stahlwerk Van-der-Zypen & 
Wissener Eisenkutten A. G. of Céln-Deutz and ex 
tended hold to railroad car works and tin plate spe 
cialties. 


The Krupp Developments 


The center of the third important iron and steel 
interest is formed by the world known armament con 
cern Fried. Krupp Aktien-Gesellschaft of Essen that 

shifting its activities to peace purposes. By long 
term contracts with the independent coal mines Con 
stantin and Helene-Amalia the coal and coke supply 
for the Friederich Alfred Works became secured in- 
dependently from the general market and an affilia-- 
tion to brown coal interests is in consideration to 
broaden the foundation of these iron and steel works. 
Horizontal extension was continued by the absorption 
of Capito & Klein Aktien-Geselischaft and the West- 
falische Eisen & Draht industry. But the main post 
war activities of this concern are of a higher engineer- 
ing character. Possessing well equipped extended 
shops, well trained labor, the aim is to start the manu- 
facture of trade products, such as locomotives, rail- 
road cars, dredges, agricultural machines (Krupp and 
Fahr) moving picture machines (Krupp and Erne- 
mann), automobiles, small engines, and automatic ma- 
chinery, ete. 

The vertical integration is characteristic here in 
the mechanical fields, while the electrical field was 
chosen by Stinnes. These new enterprises will com- 
plete the rolling mill shops of Annen, the crushing and 
cement machinery lines of the Gruson works, Magde- 
burg, the shipyards, with its foundries, Diesel engines 
and steam turbine works in Kiel already taken up be- 
fore and developed considerably during the war. 

To facilitate the buying of ore from Spain, Sweden, 
Algiers, India, Russia or Brazil, Krupp founded the 
Dutch Trading Co., Devon, of which the capital and 
the destinies are controlled. 

The diversification of final products makes this in- 
dustrial group particularly powerful and strong. As 
a steel interest it compares very favorably with the 
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Thyssen group but its weakest point still is the too 
close coal supply. 


The Haniel Enterprises 


The fourth group of importance in the German iron 

steel industry embraces the Haniel enterprises. 
This family affair grew considerably and developed a 
well balariced aggressiveness that produced a notable 
industrial co-ordination. Basing on the coal properties 
and pits around Oberhausen of over 7,000,000 tons 
coal capacity per year and by-product ovens producing 
over 1,500,000 tons of coke, the main steel property 
is the Gutehoffnungshiitte with its 10 blast furnaces 
of 500,000 tons yearly pig iron capacity; an excellent 
steel foundry and large rolling mills. Previous to the 
war this high dividend paying concern acquired the 
wire works of Bocker & Co., located at Gelsenkirchen, 
the engineering works, with steel foundry, of Haniel 
& Lueg, of Dusseldorf and the hammer and rolling 
mill works of Altenhunden. Rivets and bolt works were 
rented for long periods in 1919, and in 1920 consider- 
able capital was invested in shipyards (Deutsche Werft 
Aktien Gesellschaft together with Aeg & Hamburg- 
Amerika Line), in foundries (Eisenwerk Tafel, Nurn- 
berg), in copper finishing and drawing works (Osna- 
bruck), in south-German engineering works (Eslingen) 
and an alliance was signed with the Maschinen Fabrik 
Augsburg-Nurnberg, the famous M-A-N, maker of gas 
engines, Diesel motors, Saurer trucks, etc. Further- 
more the trading and shipping company Fr. Hanies 
& Co. was strengthened and its activities invigorated. 
The Dutch firm Goudreans of Delft was acquired for 
export business. 

The ambition of the leaders of this group keeps it 
with the heavy industry and a conservative modera- 
tion characterizes its expansion program. The mutual 
advantages ‘for fusions of enterprises are evident as 
engineering concerns leaning on powerful interests 
have their raw material supply positively assured, 
while the steel plant has one customer always on the 
books for known amounts of given quality. 


and 


Phoenix and Hoesch Interests 


The Phoenix Aktien Gesellschaft (106,000 000 m. 
capital plus 69,000,000 m. bonds) is a consolidation 
of Westphalian mixed enterprises that dates back 
long before the war; it formed the prototpye of 


fusing small independent mines, blast furnaces, steer 
plants and rolling mills into a large co-ordinated unit 
(Ruhrort Duisbourg, Hoerde, Dusseldorf Bergebor- 
beek, etc). Its post-war activities were very restricted 
but its size compares even today favorably with the 
new comers. By long term contract with the mine 
Zollverein, its yearly coal productivity is increased over 
60 per cent to above 5,000,000 tons per year and its 
coke capacity to about 1,300,000 tons per year while 
the steel capacity (850,000 tons) was not affected. 
Financial ties connect this group to the ore merchant 
O. Wolff, of Céln, and Dutch interests that are build- 
ing a new steel plant in Holland subsidized by that 
government. The war hardly affected this company 
as its properties in Lorraine consisted only of holdings 
in ore lands and participation on mine heads. 

The Hoesch interest of Dortmund, a modern up-to- 
date iron and steel concern of rather moderate im- 
portance drifted also in the consolidation movement by 
acquiring in 1918 the Fiirst Leopold and other coal 
properties to secure a positive supply of first class gas 
coal for coke plants and producers. In 1920 that con- 
cern furthermore bought the cold rolling mill works 
Boeker & Rohr, the rivet plant of Gebr. Prinz of 
Humer and car works of Both & Tillmann, of Dort- 
mund, while in January, 1921, a common interest ar- 
rangement was reached for 80 years with the Koeln- 
Neuss coal company. These transactions increase the 
coal production of the Hoesch company to over 6,000,- 
000 tons per year and the output of its coke ovens to 
over 1,000,000 tons. 


New Stumm Properties 


The next grouping has the Stumm family as back- 
bone and is new because the main properties of that 
interest were sold in Lorraine and the Saar region to 
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French industrials. The millions of French mo 
were changed over in a much larger number of marks 
owing to the depreciation of that currency and t! 
liquid funds gave to the enterprising Stumm Brot} 
means to round up enough diversified industries 
plants to co-ordinate them according to their ideas 

to weld them together in a powerful industrial 
independent economic unit. Their original W: 
phalian coal property, Achenbach, has been cons 
dated with Koenig Wilhelm and the Aplerbeck con 
sion and the Admiral mine and raise the combi: 
productivity to 2,400,000 tons of coal and 650,000 tons 
of coke per year. 

Three steel foundries with open-hearth furna 
were bought up (Gelsenkirchener, Annen and Oeking 
a press and hammer plant (Dahlhausen) and a rolling 
mill (Schwerte), a blast furnace plant (Bremen), tw 
railroad supply plants (Haspe and Darmstadt), 
agricultural implement factory (Miinchen) a _ wire 
product plant (Langendreer) and a factory for cold 
drawn goods (Ehrenfeld). Also the Stumm millions 
got control of part of the shares of the Witten stee! 
foundry and the blast furnaces of Eisenwerk Kraft 
near Stettin, which had been started and controlled by 
the Dutch ore firm of William Muller & Co. Negotia 
tions are pending with the Ltibeck blast furnaces te 
reach some kind of co-operative understanding. In 
1920 Stumm founded a Bavarian iron and steel com 
pany at Homburg and gained influence in the Frerichs 
shipyards. 


Kloeckner Enterprises 


The youngest in the family of big mixed enter- 
prises is the Kloeckner concern. The guiding spirit is 
the little known ore merchant, B. Kloeckner, of Duis- 
burg, who consolidated the French millions received for 
the Knuttange and Fentoy works of the Lothringer 
Hiitten & Bergwerks Verein. That mixed coal and 
steel firm was left with its coal properties and a 
friendly understanding or community of interest for 
25 to 30 years with three small plants, the Dusseldorf 
wire works, the Mannsteadt plant and the Gewerk- 
schaft Quint near Trier. Kloeckner first extended the 
coal holdings by arrangements with the Koenigsborn 
mine and then bought share control of three mixed 
steel organizations of moderate size, the Haspen Iron 
& Steel Co. (30 per cent Stumm) and the Georg-Marien 
plant near Osnabruck and Crefelder Stahlwerke and 
the engineering works of Humboldt of Cologne. These 
transactions bring under one centralized control enough 
diversified properties that make the Kloeckner group 
quite comparable both as to resources and equipment 
with the large concerns already described. 


Consolidations of the Less Magnitude 


Of less magnitude are the following enterprises: 
(a) Deutsche Machinenfabrik Aktien Gesellschaft, 
owner of the Benrath, Duisburg and Wetter plants 
from the 1910-11 reorganization of small companies, 
controlling the Schiess Co., Dusseldorf, the Gewerk 
schaft Orange and the Hydraulic company (50 per 
cent Borsig) of Duisbourg. (b) The fusion of Rhein- 
ische Stahlwerke with the Arenberg mines. (c) The 
Rombach Co. with the Concordia mines, after selling 
all the Lorraine properties and plants for over 129, 
000,000 fr. to French interests headed by Homecourt 
(d) The A. E. G.-Linke-Hoffmann-Lauchhammer 
Koerting understanding giving to the great Berlin 
electrical enterprise a foothold in the locomotive and 
railroad car industry as well as lignite properties and 
pipe works and gas engine and Diesel motor factory. 
(e) Charlottenhiitte Aktien Gesellschaft, made up !” 
1915 of a multitude of minor companies, with ore, coa 
properties and iron and steel producing plants. (f) 
The Roechling enterprises, which are in the process 0! 
transformation. 

The biggest pending negotiation is more of the na- 
ture of a consolidation of mines and coal properties 
and is centered by the Funke-Lothringen-Henschel }! 
terests. If the efforts of the financiers reach a fina 
form this will be the third biggest coal producer | 
Germany although its iron producing resources will 5¢ 
limited to one plant of two blast furnaces and open- 
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arth plate and wheel mills located in Hattingen. 
Of the large mining interest in Westphalia only 
farpen, Hibernia and Mathias Stinnes remain inde- 
endent and purely mining enterprises with large coke 
is and important by-product recovery plants. 
It is significant of the doubtful political situation 


GERMAN PRICE CONTROL 


Federation Abolishes Maximum Prices on Semi- 
finished and Rolled Products—Export 
Prices Slump 
(Special Correspondence) 


BERLIN, GERMANY, April 26.—As previously stated, 
definite steps have been taken with a view of eliminat- 
ng control of German export trade and of all the in- 
dustries affected, the iron and steel industry is taking 
the most sweeping measures in that direction. At a 
ecent sitting of the foreign trade board for iron and 
steel products, it was agreed to cease control of bar 
ron, structural material, sheets and plates, wire rods 
and products, piping. rails, ete. 

An extension of the export free list is contemplated 
and while some industries are in favor of retaining 
control for the present, there is little doubt that ex- 
ort permits will henceforth be readily granted. The 

lling stock committee of the board has announced that 

<port permit applications will now be handled most 

erally as far as prices are concerned, probably be- 
cause of Austrian competition on tank cars at advan- 
tageous prices. 

Export prices on carwheels have been reduced by 
the industry 20 per cent, as from April 20. The Asso- 
ciation of German Car Spring Manufacturers has con- 
sented to a cut on springs, and the axle, electric motor 

nd lock industries are also coming forward with sub- 
stantial price reductions. Furthermore, a _ reduction 
' export levy rates on various iron and steel products 
has been decided upon by the Ministry of Economics. 
Under the revised export levy list, which is a domestic 
tax and should not be confused with the export tax 
easures of the Allies, the present 3 per cent levy 
bar iron, structural material, wire rods and sheets 
will be abolished. On pig iron, ferroalloys, railroad 
terial and rolling stock, coiled tubes, pipe, corru- 
gated iron, galvanized sheets and terne plates, the rate 
has been reduced to 1 per cent of the invoice value. 


Revision to Aid Export Trade 


Evidently Germany is determined not to stand by 
and look on in the general scramble for markets but 
tead is revising her somewhat cumbersome foreign 
trade administration in accordance with the present 
situation. This assumption is borne out by the events 
of last week which may be regarded as another step 
toward removal of the industry from control and re- 
strictions. 
\t a sitting of the Iron Federation at Essen, the 
d committee decided upon the abolishment of of- 
al inland prices, as well as the merchant’s addition 
list prices, which were introduced in June, 1917. 
s step was only a formal acknowledgement of con- 
ns as Official list prices have been openly ignored 
some months past. Though the Ministry of Eco- 
cs has not relinquished its right to re-introduce 
trol should circumstances warrant, such a step is 
‘ probable. The fight against the federation has 
successful and for all practical purposes the fed- 
eration no longer exists. 


T'} 


Markets Dull Despite Reductions 


Latest reports show that the abolishment of official 
‘ximum prices has not as yet stimulated buying ac- 
to any appreciable extent. A slight increase in 
iiries is noticeable, coming primarily from quarters 
‘h have withheld from the market in anticipation 
i distinct break in prices, but on the whole business 
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lull and the general uncertainty of the economic and Americans bidding at all. 


of Silesia that those properties and works did not play 
a part in this integration tendency of the German iron 
and steel industry, the economic importance of which 
cannot be under estimated as its influence has ex- 
panded and outgrown the narrow field of the industry 
itself. 


political situation tends to accentuate the inactivity 
of the market. Prices continue to slump, to-day’s quo- 
tations being 1900 marks for bar iron, while several 
mills are even naming 1800 marks, f.o.b. mill; 1500 
marks is quoted for flat bars on which the former offi- 
cial price was 2040 marks. Sheets, No. 6 United States 
standard gage and thicker, are offered at 2150 marks, 
Nos. 12 te 20-gage at 2300 marks, while wire rods are 
named around 1850 marks. Hoop iron fetches 2350 
marks compared with the former official price of 2740 
marks. The trend of foreign business is shown in the 
appended table. 


Prices for Export per Metric Ton, F.O.B Oberhausen, 
Germany 


Medium Gage 
Sheets and Plates 


Bar Iron and 
Structural Shapes 


Feb April March April 
Holland 130 fi 110 fi 150 fi 140 fl 
Sweden 225 ki 190 kr 275 kr 255 kr. 
Norway, Denmark 280 kr 245 kr 375 kr 350 kr 
Switzerland 285 fr 240 fr 350 fr $25 fr 
United Kingdom £12/5 £15/10 
Overseas $44.00 $38.00 $57.00 $53.00 
Inland Prices in Marks pe Vetric Ton 

Market Ltt Market 

Price ore Price 

April 17 Price April 21 
Ingots 1700 1770 1400 
Blooms 1s00 LAOS 1500 
Billets 1800 1995 1700 
Structural shapes 2300 2340 2000 
Ni 7 to 1l, U. S. gage sheet 2900 360 2350 
Bar iron 2300 440 1950 


Parallel with the sharp drop in domestic prices 
during the past week came the slump in export prices. 
Bar iron is now quoted at 95 florins, f.o.b. base Ober- 
hausen, 98 fl., f.o.b. Antwerp, and about 2050 m., 
f.o.b. Hamburg. Practically the same prices are 
named for wire rods in which Belgian competition is 
being severely felt. Chequered plates are quoted at 
148 fl. and plates Nos. 12 to 20, United States standard 
gage, at 2350 m., f.o.b. Rotterdam. 


Official Pig Iron Prices Reduced 


At the recent sitting of the Iron Federation, the 

g iron committee discussed the conditions and prices 
of the pig iron market. The reduction of pig iron 
prices scheduled for Feb. 1, 1921, and postponed on 
account of the uncertain situation was agreed upon and 
made retroactive to March 1. Foundry pig iron No. 1 
(2.25 to 3 per cent Sil.) was accordingly reduced by 
50 m. a ton, No. 3 by 150 m. and open hearth pig iron, 
low in copper, by 150 m. It was then decided to effect 
a further reduction, effective from May 1, of 100 m. 
per ton for hematite; 50 m. for No. 1 foundry iron, 
25 m. for No. 3 foundry iron, 75 m. for Siegerland 
open-hearth iron, and 184 m. for steelmaking iron 
low in copper. 

Ferrosilicon (10 per cent Sil.) has been reduced 
by 490 m. to 2100 m. per ton; ferromanganese (80 
per cent Mn.), by 2230 m. to 4950 m., and ferroman- 
ganese (50 per cent Mn.), by 1525 m. to 3980 m. 
per ton. As the prices hitherto in force were nominal 
for several months and have been subject to heavy 
cutting with a view to meeting foreign competition, 
the fixing of new list prices comes as a rather belated 
step. 

There is confirmation of the reports that Russia 
within the past three weeks has placed orders in Ger- 
many for about $40,000,000 worth of railroad materials 
and supplies. The orders include 600 locomotives and 
large quantities of steel rails. Rail orders were taken 
at prices ranging between $45 and $50, whereas Amer- 
icans had intended to put in bids at $57, until the 
recent declaration of Secretary Hughes against all 
trading with Soviet Russia excluded the possibility of 
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Supreme Court Decides LaBelle Tax Suit 


Refund of Over One Million Dollars Will Not 


Be Made 


and Position 


of Government Is 


Sustained by Unanimous Vote of Justices 


HE decision of the Supreme Court of the United 

States in the LaBelle Iron Works tax case 

has been watched with interest by manufac- 
turers generally, and it is entirely possible that 
had the Government lost its decision, many of the 
smaller iron and steel companies might have been 
able to obtain refunds of taxes paid as was sought 
by the Steubenville company, but now, of course, 
there is no such possibility of refunding by the 
Government. A telegram to THE IRON AGE from 
its Cleveland representative says: 

“A leading local Federal tax expert says that 
very few companies will be affected by the LaBelle 
decision, which upheld the law. Had LaBelle won 
the case, many companies which made tax returns 
according to the law would have been affected.” 


A telegram from Chicago says: “No local in- 


The Decision 


WASHINGTON. May 17.—Involving a large amount 
of money and important principles, the decision of the 
Supreme Court was handed down to-day in favor of 
the Government in its suit against LaBelle Iron Works. 
The finding of the court sustained the contention of 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue that increased 
value of any capital asset must be considered in cor- 
poration profits on which taxes must be paid. By its 
action, the Supreme Court affirmed the decision of the 
Court of Claims, which had dismissed a petition of La- 
Selle Iron Works which claimed a refund of $1,081,- 
184.61, alleged to have been exacted an “excess 
profits tax” under title II of the revenue act of Oct. 3 
1917. The company acquired certain ore lands prior 
to 1904 for the sum of $190,000 and extensive explora- 
tion and development work carried on. It was 
found that the lands contained large bodies of ore; so 
that in 1912 and ever since, they have been worth not 
than $10,105 400. It increased their valuation on 
its books by adding to the previous valuation of $190,- 
000, the sum of $10,000,000 in 1912 and carried the 
sum to surplus. It then amended its charter so as to 
increase its authorized capital stock from $9,915,400 to 
$20,000,000. divided equally into common and preferred 
stock and declared a dividend in the sum of $9,915,400 
represent the increased value of these ore lands. 
All of the original certificates of stock were then 
surrendered and, for each share surrendered, the 
stockholder received, in exchange, one share of the new 
common stock and one share of the new preferred stock. 
The company made its tax returns for 1917 and in do- 
ing so, computed its invested capital for that year to be 
$26,322,907.14, from which it deducted 7 per cent and 
paid a war excess profits tax of $5,139,109.84. In this 
computation, it included $9,915,400, which represented 


as 


, 


was 


} 
i@ss 


to 


so 


the increase in value of the ore: lands and had itself, 
since 1912, been represented by the stock issued as a 
stock dividend. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue ruled that 


this sum of $9,915,400 could not properly be included 
in invested capital and made an additional assessment 
upon which the company paid, under protest, an addi- 
tional war profits tax of $1,081,184.61. It 
brought suit to recover the latter amount in the United 
States Court of Claims. The Court of Claims 
tained a demurrer to the petition and dismissed the 
case, whereupon appeal was taken by LaBelle Iron 
Works to the Supreme Court. 

The opinion of the court was read by Justice Pit- 
ney and was unanimous, except that Justice McRey- 
nolds concurred only in the result. 


excess 


sus- 
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dependent iron and steel companies controlling 
properties are known to be affected by the ru! 
in the LaBelle case. While the decision was 
pected in some quarters, others were much 
prised by the action of the court. On the 
hand, the Government refuses to recognize the 
preciated valuation of the mines in computing exce 
profits taxes, and on the other hand the States asses 
the owners on the basis of present valuation in fi 
ing property taxes. The LaBelle Co., it is averr 
is penalized because it has kept the property in 
own hands since it was first exploited. Had 
changed hands several times in the interim, th 
various sellers would have profited by the deprecia 
tion which the LaBelle Co. is denied the right ot 
considering as invested capital in filing its tax ré 
turns.” 


of the Court 


All sizeable corporations of the country being cor 
cerned in the construction and application of those pro- 
visions by which the deduction from income for th« 
purpose of the tax is measured by the invested capi- 
tal, the case was considered by Government officials to 
the most important legal suit affecting Federal 
finances to arise in several decades. Several briefs were 
filed as amici curiw by parties interested in the question, 
including foundry and steel interests and the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. Charles Evans 
Hughes, Secretary of State, and Charles McCamic 
peared as counsel for LaBelle Iron Works, the Gover 
ment’s side was presented by Solicitor General Frierson. 

The meaning of the act, the Supreme Court stated, 
is clear and “was to cover actual cost of property, dis 
regarding anything that does not change the form of 
investment.” The company claimed that the construc- 
tion put upon the act by the Treasury Department, 
based, as it is said, not upon the value but upon the 
single feature of cost, disregarding the time of acquisi- 
tion, would render the act unconstitutional as a depre 
ciation of property without due process under the Fifth 
amendment, because so arbitrary as to amount in effect 
to confiscation. The court, explaining that the entir 
language of Section 207 of the act makes the meaning 
of invested capital entirely clear, recites the revenué 
acts passed since 1914, including that of Oct. 3, 1917, 
after the United States entered the war, which neces- 
sitated heavy taxes, and told of the profits resulting to 
industries of this country from the war. 

The revenue act of Oct. 3, 1917. the decision states, 
embodied “war excess profits tax” with higher 
centages imposed upon incomes in excess of deductio! 


be 


ap 
' 
! 


ne} 
pe 


and a more particular definition of terms. The court 
says: 
Dominant Purpose of Congress 
A scrutiny of the particular provisions of Sectio! 


shows that it was the dominant purpose of Congress to ] 


the peculiar burden of this tax upon the income of tra 
and businesses exceeding what was deemed a norma 
sonable return upon the capital actually embarked I 
such capital were to be computed according to appre 
market values based upon the estimates of interested part 
(on whose returns perforce the Government must in Bsr 


part rely), exaggerations would be at a premium, correcti 
difficult Section 207 shows | 


Congress adopte 


and the tax easily evaded 
fully alive to this and 
capital’—and a definition 


designedly 
of it, that W 
guard against inflated valuations. The 
vested’ in itself imports a restrictive qualification 
speaking of the capital of a business, corporation or part 
ship, such as the act deals with “to invest,” 


4 


was 
term—'‘invested 
measurably wor' 


VW 


Imports 
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ff money or’ money's worth, either 1 ul ndividual 


iiring an interest in the concern with a view to obtaining 
or profit from the conduct of its busines r } the 
ern itself in acquiring something of a permanent use 
susiness: in either case involving a conversion of we 
one form into another suitable for employment 


g of the hoped-for gains 
order to adhere to this restricted meaning and ay 
egerated valuations, the draftsman of the act resorted 
t of including nothing but money or moneys wortl 
contributed or converted in exchange for shares 
ipital stock, or actually acquited through busine 
of the corporation or partnership (involving a 


) and coming in as extra, by way of increase over 
capital stock 
Definitions of terms in the section, it is stated, dis 
‘tly negatived any allowance for appreciation in 
le. 
Tangible property paid in prior to Jan. 1, 1914, it 
set forth, may be taken at its actual cost value on 
that date, but in no case exceeding the par value of the 
ginal stock or shares specifically issued for it; a re 
ection in itself requiring the valuation to be taken 
of a date prior to the war period and in no case to 
exceed the stock valuation placed upon it at the time 
was contributed. The decision further says that 
‘The provision of Clause (3) that includes ‘paid in or 
rned surplus and undivided profits used or employed 
the business’ recognizes that in cases contributions 
received from stockholders in money or its equiva- 
ent for the specific purpose of creating an actual 
ss capital over and above the par value of the 
- and, in view of the context, surplus ‘earned’ as 
vell as that ‘paid in’ excludes the idea of capitalizing 
(for the purposes of this tax) a mere appreciation of 


lues over cost. 


ry ime controlling thought is carried into the provisé 
relates to the valuation of patent * * * and ! i 
ble property Every line shows evidence of a legisl 
purpose to confine the iccount to sucl I S wel 
for stocks or shares, and to their values “at the time 
payment,” but with regard to those bo fide pur- 
prior to March 3, 1917, there is a special provision in 
the provisions of the act of that date 
It clear. that Clauses (1) and (2) refer to actual cor 
of cash or of tangible property at its cash va 
uted in exchange for stocl rr shares specifically 
r it ind that 1 tl the clauses r Claus (3) 
trued as nceluding within the lefinition of invested 
ul marking up of the valuation of assets upon the 
to correspond with ncrease nn rket value or iny 


transactions by which new shares ars ssued in ex 
for old ones in the same corporation but which is not 
tance and effect a new a quisition of capital propert 


company 


clear enough that Congress adopted the basis of 
d capital,” measured according to actual contributior 
ror tock or hares ind etu4 icece Ions 
surplus, valuing them according to actual and | 
insactions and by valuatic obtaining at the time of 


tion, not only in order to confine the capital, the in- 

from which was to be in part exempted from the burde1 

pecial tax to something approximately representative 
isks accepted by the investors in embarking the 

in the enterprise but also in order to adopt tests that 

‘ d enable returns to be more easily checked by examina 
cords and make them less liable to inflation than 


iberal meaning of “capital and surplus had beer 


The point is also made that in view of special lan 
lage in Section 207, “obviously for purpose of avoid- 
g appreciated valuations of assets over and above 
st, the argument that such value is as real as cost 
ie, and that in the terminology of corporation and 
irtnership accounting ‘capital and surplus’ means 
rely the excess of all assets at actual value of al 

ts over and above outstanding liabilities and ‘sur 
is’ means the intrinsic value of all assets over and 

outstanding liabilities plus par of the. stock is 

the mark. Nor has the distinction between cap- 
and income * * * any proper bearing upon 
juestions here presented.” The court continues 


A Treasury Regulation 


he strength of an administrative 


nterpretation 


ed in a Treasury regulation pertaining to the revenue 






1917, under which “stocks were to be regarded as 
ble property when paid in for stock or shares of a cor- 






is insisted that llant’s stock dividend distri 
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of 1912 ought to be treated as paid in tangible prop- 


vy, the old stock surrendered being regarded as tangible 


t irpose But that distribution, in substance and 
Tect, WwW i it transaction, in which the company 
ved nothing from the stockholders any more than they 
ed anything from it; and.the old shares cannot be re 
rarded as having been “paid in for the new one within the 
! xz f Section 207 (a) (2) eve were ! stock 
vitl t A g of lat regulation w } loubtful 
| said t the idmitted increase the v l¢ f the 
) i Ss property to be characts zed as earned 
s Was he re iit f ext i xploration 
i worl We ime that a prope sur not 
é ‘ ‘ f e w <, might ive ber rvdce to 
i but 1 é h wa ated in 
il ipl irs ts ‘ ir! of 
I the ibse ne of Suc i showing t was not im 
the entire $9,915,400 added | the book 
t yea i912, to a mere appre- 
t prope Ss t ‘ i s 
‘ inearned ren rope 
} . . } en y f th ‘ it 
reg 2 ‘ lispose the nter 
‘ t ( i int re i i or the 
‘ i x nee for the ew issues 
! ilu i | garded a ingib property 
i er tha f k yr share ch corpor 
‘ en x S t I ( (a) ¢ ) al « the 
I that icl nereased value can properly 
dia paid in or earned surplus and undivided 
I Ser ( Vz ) 
I ged i this struction defi ¥ vested ip 
Te 1 v © the x i cost fy erty stead of ts 
ie has tl effect of rendering the act glaringly 
jual nd f ad ibtfu constitutionalit,s the nsistence 
e that > construe t operates to produce baseless and 
trar ad riminatione o the extent of rendering the tay 
! f th iw clause of the Fifth 
endmer 


The decision states that that amendment has no 
equal protection clause and that the cases cited are not 
applicable. 

The court states that it can not regard the act in 
basing “invested capital” upon actual costs to the ex 
clusion of higher estimated values as productive of ar 
bitrary discriminations and says the difficulty of ad- 
justing any system of taxation so as to render it “pre 
cisely equal in its bearing is proverbial and such nicety 
is not even required of the States under the equal pro 
tection clause, much less of Congress under the more 
general requirement of due process of law in taxation.’ 

The act, it is stated, treats all corporations and 
partnerships alike, so far as they are “similarly cir- 
cumstanced.” As to “one and all,” the decision con- 
tinues, “Congress adjusted this tax, generally speaking, 
on the basis of excluding from its operation income to 
the extent of a specified percentage (7 to 9 per cent) 
of the capital employed but upon condition that such 
capital be valued according to what actually was em 
barked at the outset or added thereafter, disregarding 
any appreciation in value.” 


Tax Must Be Sustained 


In conclusion, the court said: 


In organizing corporations, it is not unusual to issue dif 
classes of securities, with various priorities as between 
the elves to represent different kind of contributior to 
tal In exchange for cash, bonds ma be issued for 
fixed properties, like plant and equipment preferred stocth 
be given while more speculative values, like good-will 
vatent rights, may be represented by commo tock In 
present case, for instance, when appellant took the esti 
tec nerease in value of its ore land i a l * for in 
ed ipitalizatior it issued preferred stock to the amount 
) er tota carrving those lands at cost ind issued 


‘ imount of common stock to represent the ppreciation 


urket value It doe not appear that 1 form the 
‘ 1¢ were thus allocated but at east there was a 
ognition of a higher claim in favor of one part of the book 

an of the other Upon like grounds it was not un 

je for Congress idjusting the excess profits tax 
iccord preferential treatment to capital representing ac- 
estments compared with capital representing 
hiehe valuation based upon estimate however onfident 
ible of what probably could be realized were the 

roperty sold instead of retained 


From every point of view the tax in question must be sus- 


tained We ntimate no opinion upon the effect of the act 

4 espect to deductions from cost values of capita assets 

ecause of depreciation er the like. no question of that kind 
' here nvolved 


ect tht Se sep Milpitas 
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Labor Puts a Sprag in Wheel of Business 


President Campbell Describes How Unions Are 
Retarding Return of Prosperity—Republic Iron 
& Steel Co. Discontinues Payment for Overtime 


HE labor and business conditions are fully and 

frankly discussed in a statement to employees of 

the company by President James A. Campbell, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 
The statement will be issued later to the workers 
through the Bulletin, a plant paper. 

“It is our opinion,” says Mr. Campbell, “that the 
American Federation of Labor has temporarily put a 
sprag in the wheel of business progress, and until this 
is removed by legislation or stern necessity of the 
members of the unions, we do not believe that business 
will improve much throughout the country.” 

Mr. Campbell believes that high transportation 
rates are largely at the root of our present troubles, as 
business started to decline immediately after freight 
rates were advanced 40 per cent on Sept. 1, 1920. The 
employees of the railroads are contending for war 
wages in peace times, and therefore the railroads are 
unable to reduce freight rates. Manufacturing costs 
are kept on a very high plane—higher, in fact, than 


during the war. 

“The labor unions,” says Mr. Campbell, “are doing 
a great injustice, not only to their own people, but 
also to the other 85 per cent of the people of this coun- 
try who do not belong to these unions, by insisting on 
wages that make lower freight rates impossible and 
thus keeping their own millions of other people out 


of work. Besides, by preventing a reduction of freight 
rates, they are adding to the cost of living for 


everyone.” 


In conclusion Mr. Campbell says: 
Reduction in Cost of Living 


“Wages generally have been reduced throughout the 
‘country an average of about 20 per cent, and the price 
of many commodities has been reduced accordingly; so 
that the cost of living, outside of rents, perhaps, is 
considerably less at than it was last year. 
But if you want to build a house, you should not be 
forced to pay the high freight on lumber and brick 
which present wages on the railroads make necessary. 
Nor should you, having had your wages reduced, have 
to pay the wages the building trades are trying to 
maintain at present. Few people will build under such 
conditions. 

“T am 


present 


thoroughly convinced that if the wages of 
all the workers in this country were reduced to about 
the same level, that the cost of living would be con- 
siderably lower than it is at the presen time, cost of 
building would be greatly reduced, and all 
would become more nearly normal. 


business 

“High freight rates enter into every phase of liv- 
ing—the cost of food; the cost of clothing; the cost 
of automobiles; the cost of steel, and the cost of build- 
ing. All of these lines are affected and until all pro- 
ducers get on the same level as the farmer, who is the 
backbone of this country, furnishing him his agricul- 
tural 


implements, his fertilizer, his automobiles, his 


clothing, etc. on the same basis on which he is paid 
for his food products, business is not going to be very 
Pp) OS pe rOUuUs, 


Congress Could Help 


“If Congress would wipe off the statute books the 
Adamson and the Esch-Cummings laws and leave the 
railroads in control of their rightful owners under 
the same conditions existing prior to Government con- 
trol, we would immediately have a reduction of rail- 
road wages to the common level, with lower freight 
rates, and business would soon become more nearly 
normal. It is not likely that this will happen. It 
seems more likely that this fight between the railroads 
and railroad labor will continue until the railroad 


employees are convinced that thev cannot secure steady 
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employment at higher wages than prevail in othe: 
occupations, which I fear will take a long time. 

“You may think from the above that I am in favo 
of low wages. I am not. I think that wages should 
be as high as world conditions will permit, but they 
must be on about the same basis for everyone, through- 
out this country at least. 


Much Unemployment Will Continue 


“Feeling as I do, I am of the opinion that there 
is going to be much unemployment throughout the 
year in all lines. I believe, of course, that business 
will be better than it is at present, due to better weather 
and the activities that follow from it; and when there 
is a fair settlement made with the building trades 
throughout the country, that will undoubtedly create 
a market for more building materials and give em- 
ployment to many more men. 

“In our business there is nothing else on which to 
base expectations of improvement. We are getting 
all the business that we can, and we have had our 
share of what there was. In addition, we have added 
to the stock of the Continental Supply Co. to the ex- 
tent of 13,800 tons of pipe in order to keep our mills 
in operation as fully as possible, doing all that it was 
safe for us to do in that direction 

“We hope with you that improved conditions may 
come about much sooner than expected, but it seems 
to us that the cause of this depression must be re- 
moved before we can expect greatly improved condi- 
tions. We must not forget, also, that we will soon 
have competition from Germany, France and Belgium, 
where wages and costs are much lower than in this 
country. 

“We are operating our plant now about 35 per cen 
of capacity, and while we hope soon to be operating 
50 per cent, we could not call business good until we 
can operate at least 80 per cent; so that we have a 
long way to go before we will have what we call good 


+ 


business.” 


Wages of Sheet and Tin Mill Workers 


The bi-monthly examination of sales sheets to de- 
termine the tonnage rates to be paid sheet and tin 
mill workers during the May-June period was held last 
week at Hamilton, Canada, James H. Nutt of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, secretary of the employers’ associations, 
acting for the manufacturers. The examination dis- 
closed a reduction in both the average selling price of 
sheets and tinplate shipped during the previous 60-day 
period, ending April 30. Actual average invoiced sell- 
ing price of Nos. 26, 27 and 28 gage plain sheet steel 
was found to be 3.95c. per lb., as compared with 4.50c. 
disclosed at the settlement two months before. This 
produces a reduction of 10% per cent on the base wage 
rate. Under the new rate, workers in sheet mills oper- 
ating under the sliding scale of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation will be paid 54 per cent above base, as compared 
with 64% per cent above base in March and April 
The actual working reduction from the March-April 
tonnage rates figures at 6.3 per cent. 

The average selling price of a box of 100 lb. of 
coke tin plate prime sheets shipped during the pre 
vious 60 days was disclosed at $6.50, which compares 
with $7.15, the price at the previous settlement. This 
effects a reduction of 14% per cent on the base rate paid 
tin mill employees, or an actual working cut of about 
8 per cent. Tin mill workers are still paid for May 
and June 67.5 per cent. above base, as compared with 
82% per cent above base in March and April. 

At the peak of wages in 1920, sheet mill employees 
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were paid a rate 109% per cent above base, while tin 
mill workers were 9556 per cent above the base. 





May Be Further Reduction of Wages 


PITTSBURGH, May 16.—Reports have been circulat- 
ng pretty freely lately that the independent steel com- 
panies are planning further wage reductions in the 
near future. The reports cannot be verified, but some 
color is lent the suggestion by the fact that orders have 
not been rolling in at all freely at current prices and 
since these prices show rather substantial losses on 
to-day’s rate of operations, material reductions would 
be possible only by still further lowering wages. Ap- 
parently, it is believed that there is a latent demand, 
which would be uncovered by a price cut at this time, 
and as it is no secret that a good many manufacturers 
are chafing under the present dullness, they are anx- 
ous to test out the theory that there are always buyers 
at a price. Practically all of the independent com 
panies allowed their customers to place orders at the 
lower prices when they moved up early in April to 
meet the prices named by the Steel Corporation on 
April 13, and many also gave protection to those to 
whom they had named the old prices for periods run- 
ning as long as three weeks. Such business as devel 
oped from these concessions now has been largely com- 
pleted and new orders have been small in proportion 
to those which were in process of completion. The 
effort to maintain operations at a rate that will keep 
jown losses to a minimum is a hard one in the present 
temper of buyers with regard to purchases and a low- 
ering of prices and wages seemingly strikes some as 
the only way out. 


Structural Iron Workers Return 


The structural iron workers of Cincinnati who had 
been on strike since November last, against a reduc- 
tion in wages, have decided to return to work. The 
new scale will be 90c. as compared with the old wage 
of $1.25 per hour. The agreement followed the in- 
dorsement of the Cincinnati Wage Adjustment Board 
yy the Building Trades Department of the American 
Federation of Labor. The re-enforced concrete iron 
workers’ local union in Cincinnati has also agreed to 
accept a wage reduction from 90c. to 80c. per hour. 


Executive Council of American Federation 


The Executive Council of the American Federation 
Labor, which has been in session in Cincinnati for 
the past two weeks, is understood to have decided to 
ecommend to the annual convention in Denver, the 
condemnation of the present regime in Russia. The 
I. W- W. was also denounced as the Bolshevik agency 
in America, and the American Socialist party was 
censured because of its failure to condemn unmistakably 
the Soviet system. The Executive Council also en- 
tered a formal protest against the bill introduced to 
Congress to create a welfare department by the na- 
tional government. Opposition was expressed to the 
sales tax proposal and it is said that the Council 
report to the convention will oppose the repeal of the 
excess profit tax. A recommendation on the railroad 
situation asks for the appointment of a national com- 
mission to make a thorough investigation of the rail- 
road problem and the recommendation will ask that all 
nterests be represented on the Commission, such as 
the railroad security owners, railroad employees, rail- 
road managers, the general public and the business 
element as organized either in the U. S. Chamber of 
“ommerce, or the Receivers and Shippers organization. 
While the members of the Executive Council were 
eticent in discussing the campaign for the organiza- 
of the steel industry, it is understood that nothing 
| be done until the meeting of the steel organization 
mmittee at Denver on June 10. 





Number of Union Men Declines 


The number of holders of union cards in West Vir- 
nia is six per cent less now than 12 months ago, 
spite the expenditure during the past year of $17,558 
the State Federation of Labor in organization and 
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administrative work, and the affiliation of 169 new 
locals with the State body, according to the annual 
report of James L. Pauley, secretary-treasurer of the 
federation, submitted at the annual convention of the 
organization at Huntingdon, W. Va., recently. The 
decline in the total of union members is a result of the 
general business depression, report states. Many of 
the new locals affiliated in the past year were organ- 
ized by the United Mine Workers. 


Medical and Surgical Attendance 


Holding that the item of medical and surgical at- 
tendance is of much greater importance in the suc- 
cessful operation of workmen’s compensation insurance 
than the money indemnity, the question of the proper 
selection of medical and surgical attendance in cases 
of injury in industry is engrossing the attention of 
State and plant authorities in several Western States. 
Labor interests and some students of the subject now 
have laws before the legislatures of Wisconsin and 
neighboring States which would, if adopted, change 
the selection of attendance, giving much more of the 
initiative and responsibility to employees. 


Coke Workers’ Wages Reduced 


UNIONTOWN, Pa., May 14.—Announcement of the 
new wage scale, involving an approximate reduction of 
30 per cent, was made officially to-day by the H. C. 
Frick Coke Co., subsidiary of the United States Steel 
Corporation. In the main essentials it approximates 
the scale of Nov. 10, 1917, put into effect at independ- 
ent coal and coke plants in the Connellsville region on 
April 1, last. There are some differences as high as 10 
per cent above the independent scale, but these are due 
in part to working conditions and in part to slight dif- 
ferences in classification. These differences eventually 
will be adjusted. It is likely that the independents 
will advance their scales to meet the Frick scales. 

On the 9-hr. day, outside laborers will receive, 
under the new scale, $3.30 as compared with the for- 
mer rate of $5.40 for eight hours; track layers receive 
$5.55 instead of $7.55; assistant track layers $4.75 
against $6.75; mine laborers $4.55 against $6.55; pick 
miners $2.65 per 100 bu., against $3.24; fire bosses $7 
per day against $8.88. Coal loaders will be paid $1.65 
per 100-bu., against $2.10, and coker drawers $1.51, 
against $2.60 per 100-bu. 


Conference at Atlantic City 


The annual conference between the Western Bar 
Iron Association and the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel & Tin Workers to sign the 1921-22 wage 
agreement will be held beginning May 31 at Atlantic 
City. Immediately following will be the conference be- 
tween the Amalgamated and the Western Sheet and 
Tinplate Manufacturers’ Association, to negotiate the 
agreement covering wages and working conditions in 
the sheet and tinplate divisions of the industry. This 
conference is set to start June 7. 

The Amalgamated Association has just concluded 
its annual convention, held this year at Hamilton, Ont., 
when plans for the coming conferences were formu- 
lated. Demands presented by the various constituent 
lodges of the Amalgamated were discussed and a pro- 
gram agreed upon. This will be submitted at an early 
date to the manufacturers. 

Inasmuch as the base rates embodied in the 1920-21 
agreement have been in effect since 1913 or earlier, it 
is considered unlikely that the manufacturers will seek 
to change them. Elimination of extra helpers is likely 
to be asked, in order to reduce production costs. 

The May meeting of the Engineering Advertisers’ 
Association of Chicago was held May 10 in the Frater- 
nity Room of the Great Northern Hotel, Chicago. A 
large gathering of advertising managers listened to a 
program of unusual interest. An instructive address 
on Sales Analysis and Advertising Ratio Costs was de- 
livered by Prof. Horace Sechrist, director of the Bu- 
reau of Business Research, Northwestern University, 
and supervising statistician of the United States Rail- 
way Labor Board. 
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QUIET PROSPECT 


New About 


Normal 


Business One-Third of 


Low Foreign Ore Prices—Cut in Cast Iron Pipe 
—Foreign Business Conspicuous 

The prospect of quietness in the summer months 

market. 

are now quite unanimous in seeing only a few weeks 


is more influential in the steel Producers 
ahead a slackening in the activities of automobile 
works which have been the chief basis of hope re- 
The 


stimulus to sheet mill and some other lines, but that 


cently. Ford company’s buying has been a 


has subsided and there are indications of a marked 
reduction in operations at the Detroit plant next 
month. 

Steel works are running at 30 to 35 per cent of 
capacity, on the average, and some important com- 
the amount of business at about 


panies put new 


one-third normal bookings. The Steel Corporation, 
which had a poor average of new business in March 
March, 


found its 


and April, particularly in when its price 


reductions were impending, has orders 


since May 1 running nearly 30 per cent more thar 


the average for the two preceding months. This is 
better than most independent companies are doing 
and is due in part to current export business. 

The Steel Corporation has taken two Japanese 
rail orders amounting to 11,000 tons. The Peking 
& Mukden inquiry for the same amount is still pend- 
ing, and bids for 10,000 tons for the Argentine 
Government Railways are to be opened this week. 

On the large rail contract German mills recently 
took in Russia, prices were $45 to $50 per ton 
From German sources it is reported that American 
mills were prepared to bid $57 but for the Wash 
ington interdiction on trade with Russia. 

The railroads are even less disposed than they 
the 
orders placed with steel mills. Five important west- 
ern lines have laid no rails this year, despite the 
fact that a good many of their 1921 rails have been 
One line has had 60,000 tons delivered 


were earlier in year to receive deliveries on 


delivered. 
which it has put in storage. 

Slightly better business in wire products has 
resulted in the starting up of the Joliet rod mill 
after long idleness. The large producers are quot- 
ing $3.25 on wire nails. The recent 
from this price has come chiefly from southern 
Ohio, and there have been some variations in job- 
bers’ prices due to “protection” business closed on 


concession 


previous $3 quotations. 

The purchase of about 6000 tons by a New Jer- 
sey cast iron pipe shop is the only transaction of 
fair size in the pig iron market, which continues 
dull with a tendency toward further concessions. 
Reports indicate that in some sales made at dis- 
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Iron and Steel Markets 
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tant points at least one producer on the lakes 
shaded the market freely. , 

Offers to sell Swedish and Spanish ore at pri 
much below those prevailing on Lake Supe: 
ores have been made in the East, but as furna 
have large stocks on hand, no buying has be 
done. The present situation naturally causes sor 
anxiety among thé Lake Superior producers as 
future competition from abroad, seeing that at 8 
to 10c. a unit at seaboard, foreign ore could bx 
delivered at Eastern furnaces at $3.50 per ton be 
low Lake ore based on last year’s prices. 

About 40,000 tons of Bessemer pig iron an 
semi-finished steel, bought for export to France 
in war time, some of it coming later into the hand 
of banks, has been offered for sale in the New York 
market. Negotiations for purchase at a low figure 
are pending. 

A striking cut of $10 a ton was made by one 
company in bidding on 900 tons of 16-in. pipe for 
Akron, Ohio, naming a price of $45 per ton, base, 
Birmingham. 

American ferromanganese has dropped to $80 
per ton, delivered, while the British alloy can be 
purchased as low as $75, seaboard. 

A sidelight on the Pittsburgh basing case is the 
reported acquisition of land in the Chicago dis- 
trict by a large independent steel company which 
now has no plant in that territory. 

Wage adjustments again are in the center of 
the stage. The Frick coke company has resiore 
practically the same scale that obtained in No 
vember, 1917, representing a reduction of 25 to 
55 per cent from the rate adopted Sept. 1 of last 
vear. A number of independent steel makers have 
broken away from the basic 8-hr. day idea so that 
no overtime rate is allowed for more than 8 hr. 
labor, the result being a 9 per cent reduction in 
common labor in that 10 hr. pay instead of 11 hr 
pay is given for 10 hr. work. 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, May 17 


The week has been an uneventful one in iron a! 
steel here and while some of the Steel Corporatio! 
subsidiaries are finding business somewhat better, 


least to the extent that orders are more numerous, thé 
more general report is that trading has been even dull 
than it was recently. The situation seems to be rapid! 
shaping itself into a waiting Sellers, 
the futility of trying to obtain business by openly sha 
ing prices, are waiting some signs of interest on t 
part of buyers, while the latter appear to be 
intent upon reducing stocks and waiting on a defi! 
clearing in the general industrial conditions bef 
committing themselves beyond their actual needs 
Very little change is observed in plant operat 
which may be estimated at between 30 and 35 per c¢ 
of capacity, taking in all divisions of manufacture, 
about the same gait as the past few weeks. Was 
adjustments again are in the center of the stage. T 
H. C. Frick Coke Co., since a week ago, has annou! 
a restoration of practically the same scale as it 
served in November, 1917, this representing a reduct 
of 25 to 35 per cent from its recent scale, adopted Sep! 
1 last year. This change became effective yesterday 
Announcement has been made by the Republic 
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At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery 
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rices i Ve it 1 “ 
Steel Co. of the elimination of the basic 8-hr. day 


he substitution of straight time. In other words, 
mmon labor, which has been receiving $4.07 for a day 
10 hours, now will receive $3.70 for that period. This 
ilivalent to a reduction of.about 9 per cent. Othe 
ndependent companies are likely to follow this change, 


here are no suggestions yet that the Steel Cor 
intends to immediately make any further 
nge, Considerable irregularity exists in the scales 
fferent steel making centers. In the Wheeling 


ration 


common labor wage is down around 33c. a1 


ir while it is even lower in Johnstown and in the 
is reported that the workmen have expressed 
ngness to take 25c. an hour in order to obtair 
These wage revisions are not without effect 

n the purchasing policies of a good many buyers. 
While the automobile industry still is providing some 


ises against suspended orders and _ specification 


iinst old contracts in sheets, the general demand for 
from this source is on a tapering scale. Frequent 


1e 


itions of lower prices for automobiles with 
ration of price guarantees, on June 1 and July 1, 
to be having the effect of restricting purchases 
be finding reflection in the operation of the auto 
Report is current here that the Ford 
* Co. already has posted notices at its plants warn 


e plants. 


rkmen of a possible curtailment and urging them 
e their money. 

Railroad buying continues absent in this district and 

e is not much optimism among the steel fabricators 
ave not enjoyed the usual seasonal business and 
now feel that it is too late for such business t 

p. Strikes of the building trades in almost all 
e large cities of the country have also dampened 
isiasm, 

Pig iron prices gradually are sagging, but there is 

tronger market in old material, due to the fact that 
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ilers, anticipating demands from the steel compa- 


which have not been making much pig iron lately, 
supplies and are offering higher 


Pig lron.—The past week has been one of the dullest 


trade here has experienced since the recession in 
We note a sale of 2000 tons 


iying developed last fall. 


f basic iron toa Valley steel maker at $22, Valley fur- 

this business being taken by a merchant producer. 
One of the sanitary manufacturing companies recently 
ought 500 tons of foundry iron, running 2.25 to 2.75 


licon, at $24.25, Valley furnace basis. The iron is to 
provided by a producer with furnaces on the lake 
d in western Pennsylvania, and probably will 


n from lake furnaces, the producer absorbing the 
reight to the Valley. Only carload lots of foundry 


ron otherwise have been sold, and these generally have 
been at $23.50, furnace, for No. 2. It 
in order for as 


vould bring a quotation of $23 


is intimated that 
much as 500 tons of No. 2 foundry 
Standard Bessemer 
still is quoted at $24, Valley furnace, but there are only 


few carload sales t 


6 support this quotation. It is 
elieved that a firm offer of less than $22 for basic iron 


vould get consideration from some merchant producers 
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Ferroalloys.—The market has developed a decidedly 
weaker tendency in almost all directions because of the 
continued lack of interest on the part of consumers 
and increasing pressure to sell on the part of producers. 
A West Virginia steel manufacturer is in the market 
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for 250 tons of ferromanganese and the indications are 
that this business will be closed around $80 delivered, 
for 76 to 80 per cent material, as quotations submitted 
have ranged from $85 to $80. Instead of being a mini- 
mum quotation, $80 furnace, freight allowed, now seems 
to be maximum on 50 per cent ferrosilicon. Resale ton- 
nages of this material recently have sold as low as $75 
delivered, and it is probable that some producers would 
consider this price if it were made on a firm offer. Not 
enough is going on in spiegeleisen to establish prices. 
Bessemer ferrosilicon and silvery iron cannot be sold 
at current quotations, but there is not enough demand 
to test the market or to tempt producers to cut prices. 

We quote 76 to 80 per cent ferromanganese at $80 to $85 


and $100 cif Atlantic seaboard, the 
IEenglish producers. We quote average 20 


delivered on domestic 


nominal quotation of 


per cent spiegeleisen at $33 to $35 furnace quoted by makers 
on direct business and $28 to $30 furnace on resale tonnages ; 
50 per cent ferrosilicon, $80 to $85 furnace, freight allowed, 
for domestic and $85 to $90 delivered for foreign material 
Bessemer ferrosilicon quoted f.o.b. Jackson County and 
New Stra ville Ohio, furnaces, as follows 9 per cent 
$44.50; 10 per cent, $48 11 per cent, $51.30; 12 per cent 
$54.60 Silvery iron, 6 per cent, $35; 7 per cent, $36.50 
Ss per cent, $38.50 ) per cent, $40.50 10 per cent, $45 11 
per cent, $46.30 12 per cent, $49.50 The present freight 
rate from Jackson and New Straitsville, Ohio, into the Pitts 
burgh district is $4.06 per gro ton 


Billets, Sheet Bars and Slabs.—No important busi- 
ness has developed since LaBelle Iron Works recently 
for 2000 tons of sheet It seems that this 
business was of open-hearth and the business 
went to a Cleveland maker. Valley makers are moving 
fewer sheet bars this week than they did recently, due 
to the fact that there has been a further falling away 
in the number of active mills in that district. The 
market in rerolling billets and in slabs still is ex- 
tremely dull and only small tonnages of forging billets 
are being sought. The market really is untested as 
far as prices are concerned and there is no doubt that 
sizable orders would bring out concessions from quo- 


closed bars. 


steel 


tations. 


We quote 4 x 4-in. soft Bessemer and open-hearth billets 
st S27 » x ®-in. billets. $39: Bessemer and open hearth sheet 
bars, $39: slabs, $38; forging billets, ordinary carbons, $42 
ill f.o.b. Youngstown or Pittsburgh mills 

Wire Rods.—All makers still are quoting $48 base 


size of soft rods but almost no business is being done 
at this price, as buyers are unwilling to pay it and 
claim that they can buy for less. Prices are given on 
page 1641. 

Steel Skelp.—Some shading of the stabilized price 
of 2.20c. Pittsburgh, is evident from the fact that a 
local maker who named that price against a recent in- 
quiry failed to secure the order, and the reason was 
that the material was bought for less. Some makers 
are quoting as low at 2.10c. Pittsburgh on export busi- 
ness and we note one sale of 1500 tons at that price 
to a Scotch pipe maker. 

Wire Products.—Business is slow as a_ general 
proposition. Buyers seem to lack confidence in the 
maintenance of present prices and are governing their 
purchases accordingly. The fact that some makers 
were willing to go to $3 base, per keg, Pittsburgh, on 
bright nails, has unsettled the market in that product, 


while Pittsburgh makers are at a disadvantage on 
Middle Western and Southern business because some 


of the Ironton district manufacturers again are quot- 
ing $3, f.o.b. Ironton. 


We quote wire nails at $3 to $3.25 base pet keg, Pitts 
burgh, and bright basic and Bessemer wire at $3 base pet 
100 Ib. Pittsburgh 

Nuts, Bolts and Rivets.—Buying of these products 


still is entirely of a hand to mouth character. There 
has been no change in prices or discounts, but in view 
of the fact that the present base prices of rivets are 
considered by makers to be low, there is something of a 
movement of foot to fully establish an extra of lec. 
per lb. for lots of less than 200 kegs. This extra has 
been discussed in the past but never found full adoption. 
An extra of 1c. per lb. for less than carloads for track 
bolts has been charged for some time and rivet makers 
feel that they are entitled to the same extra, especially 


now, with the orders running altogether in small lots. 


Prices and discounts are given on page 1641. 


and Steel still taking on 


Bars.—Buyers 


Iron are 
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soft steel bars in small lots and providing ship; 
instructions with their orders. No important insta; 
of price cutting are coming to light, probably beca 
of the lack of inquiries attractive from an operat 
standpoint. The reinforcing bars wanted for the Ba 
win reservoir in Cleveland have not yet been pla 
C. A. Flink, Harrisburg, Pa., has the contract fo, 
concrete bridge at Northeast, Pa., which will be 40 
long, 75 ft. high and 26 ft. wide. Business in 
bars shows no material increase. 


We quote bars rolled from billets at 2.10 
forcing bars, rolled from billets, 2.10c. base 


steel 


reinforcing 


rolled from old rails, 1.90c. to 2c.;*refined iron bars 
in carloads, f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh 
Spikes.—The Southern Pacific Railroad has put 


an inquiry for 13,000 kegs of standard spikes fo: 

livery over the next few months, but the only ot! 
important business before makers is the three inquir 
for 2000 kegs each, which were issued about a mont 


ago. Some irregularity exists in prices of lar 
spikes, some makers of which still are quot 
3.25¢c. base, Pittsburgh, as against 3.40c. quoted 


most producers. 
rather than active. 

Steel Rails.—Light rails rolled from new stee! 
held quite firmly at 2.20c. Pittsburgh for 25-lb. to 40 
sections against domestic inquiries, but intimations 
current that on export inquiries this price is bein; 
shaded. The market on light rails rolled from 
steel or old rails is not quotable over 2c. and even this 
price probably would be shaded by some makers wh 
have rather large stocks of shells to reduce. Present 
demands are light. 

We quote 25 to 45-lb 


2.20c.; rolled from old rails, 
$45 mill for Bessemer, and $47 


Demand for small spikes is stead 
Prices are given on page 1641. 


rolled from new ste¢ 
to 2c standard ra 
for open-hearth sections 


sections, 
L.90¢ 


Plates.—There is general observance of the stabil 
ized quotation, but the market cannot be described as 
strong for the reason that there are no inquiries of pro- 
portions large enough to provide a test. 


Iron and Steel Pipe.—Buying of both standard and 
oil country pipe still is of rather moderate propor- 
tions and in general distributors may be said to be 
merely covering actual needs. The Wheeling Steel & 
Iron Co. schedule at its Benwood, W. Va., tube work 
for this week calls for the operation of two butt weld 
and one lap-weld furnace, double turn, all week, and 
the starting up of a second lap-weld furnace tomor 
row. The galvanizing department of this plant will 
start tomorrow on a single turn basis. This constitutes 
the only important change in operations among the 
steel pipe manufacturers, others holding to the recent 
rate. Discounts are given on page 1641. 

Sheets.—Business at best is only fair, as con 
sumers and distributers of the ordinary finishes are 
confining purchases closely to actual needs, while 
specifications and releases by the automobile industry 
are somewhat lighter this week than they were ré 
cently. Observance of the regular market quotations 
is general, the only suggestions of lower prices coming 
from brokers quoting against war material or some 
surplus mill stocks sold some time ago at sacrifice 
prices. There has been some increase in the number of 
active sheet mills in the Wheeling district, but this 1s 
counterbalanced by a loss in the number of mills under 
power in the Mahoning Valley. Prices are given o! 
page 1641. 

Tin Plate.—Business remains extremely quiet and 
consists largely of specifications against old contracts 
New orders are extremely few and while makers gen- 
erally are adhering to $6.25 per base box Pittsburg! 
on production plate, stock items are available as low 
as $5.50 per base box, a drop of 25c. a box from t! 
recent general quotation on this grade of material 


Cold-Finished Steel Bars.—It is impossible 
chronicle any improvement in business. Shafting ™ 


quirements are few and far between while the aut 
mobile builders are not doing much buying and a 
releasing and specifying with extreme caution. A 
makers are holding firmly to the regular base of 3.1" 
(A typographical error last week made our report rea¢ 
2.10c.) 


ré 
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Hoops and Bands.—Consumers seem to be well 
fortified against their immediate needs and very little 
business is coming out. The base price of 2.75c. is well 
adhered to, but is nominal in the absence of important 
sales. 

Hot-Rolled and Cold-Rolled Strips.—Recent con- 
essions made against the business of the Ford Motor 
Co. on hot-rolled strips is not being met by makers in 
general, who are still holding to 2.75c. base. It is 
said that the company which took the Ford business 
made a low price out of consideration of the fact that 

had some unfilled contracts with the Ford Motor Co. 
carrying rather high prices. All makers are quoting 
‘old-rolled strips at 5.50c. Business in both grades 
still is of small proportion. 

Structural Material.—Structural awards to fabri 
itors in this district still are few and generally of 
mall tonnages. Sentiment with regard to the imme 
liate future is not as hopeful this week as it has been, 

ie to the fact that practically all of the larger cities 
f the country report strikes of the building trades, as 

result of the attempts of the contractors to reduce 
wages. This situation discourages investors who also 
re dissuaded from going ahead with their plans by 
the fact that the need of new office buildings, hotels 
ind industrial plants does not seem to be as acute as 

was a short time ago, while the uncertainty as to 
the maintenance of present steel prices may be ad- 
juced as a factor in the dullness. Structural steel is 
an ultimate, rather than a primary commodity, and 
lemand is governed by whether there is a need for 
the hotel, office building or factory. The McClintic- 
Marshall Co. has taken 425 tons for the new coke plant 
‘ the Public Service Gas Co., Camden, N. J., and 225 
tons for repairs to the city bridge at Broad and Le- 
high streets, Philadelphia. A factory building for the 
American Bottle Co., Newark, Ohio, involving 750 tons 
was awarded to the Massillon Bridge & Structural Co., 
Massillon, Ohio. Plain material is held at 2.20c. Pitts- 
burgh, but this price is not finding much basis in sales, 
and buyers still express confidence of being able to get 
. lower quotation on sizable tonnages. Prices are given 
yn page 1641. 

Coke and Coal.—So little is going on in spot fur- 
nace coke in this district that quotations merely are an 
appraisal of what might be done. None of the mer- 
chant furnaces in the Valley districts now is in blast 
and the number of active steel plant furnaces has been 
reduced from six to five by the suspension at the one 
furnace of the Brier Hill Steel Co., Youngstown, last 
Saturday. Other districts depending upon beehive oven 
oke also are operating at a low rate, and not consum- 
ng much fuel. Although the tendency of oven oper- 
ators is to burn the coke longer to prevent accumula- 
tions of furnace grades, current offerings are more 
than ample for the demand and tonnages have been 
offered as low as $3.25 per net ton oven. The asking 
price of most producers is $3.50 on this grade, but in 
not a few cases tonnages are being offered at that price 
\y brokers and of course it includes their commission, 
which is usually about 25c. per ton. Although the pro- 
duction of foundry coke is heavier as a result of less 
frequent drawing of ovens, there seems to be sufficient 
lemand to absorb supplies and prices are fairly well 
istained at from $4.50 to $5 per net ton, oven, with 
brands having a high reputation bringing slightly more. 
There seems to be no uniformity with regard to wage 
‘ales in the Connellsville district and each operator 
seems to have a scale of his own despite the fact that 
he reduction made by the H. C. Frick Coke Co., effec- 

ve yesterday, was said to have approximated the scale 
ilopted April 1, by independent companies. This con- 
yn means varying producing costs and consequently 
rying selling prices. The contract market in coke is 
minal in the lack of business of this sort. Despite 
e larger movement of coal to the lakes, as a result of 
recent cut in freight rates, the market here still 
easy. The spot market on run of mine coal is quota- 
at $1.75 to $2.25 f.o.b. mine, for steam coal, from 
1.80 to $2.00 on by-product and from $2.25 to $2.50 
gas grades. 
Old Material.—The market has taken on a stronger 
ndency in the steel works grades, largely as a result 
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of some fairly sizable purchases by a large independent 
steel company in the past week or ten days. This in- 
terest recently paid $13.50 for a fair sized lot of heavy 
melting steel and on the theory that this and other 
steel companies, which have been curtailing pig iron 
production, and using up their scrap piles, must be 
buyers of old material, some of the dealers have raised 
their bids. One dealer now is offering $14 delivered 
this district, for heavy melting grade, and this is prob- 
ably as low as any now can be bought. Railroad knuck- 
les, couplers and springs have advanced, but other open 
hearth grades such as bundled and compressed sheets, 
do not seem to be wanted and have not strengthened 
much in price. 


We quote for delivery to consumers’ mills in the Pittsburg! 
nad othe districts taking the Pittsburgh freight ite, as 
llows 

Heavy melting steel, Steubenville 

Follansbee, Brackenridge, Monessen 
Midland and Pittsburgh $13.50 to $14.00 
No. 1 cast cupola sizes IS.00to 19.06 
Rerolling rails Newark and Cam 
dge, O.: Cumberland, Md Hunt 
ngton, W. Va Franklin, Pa., and 
Pittsburgh 14.00 15@ 
Compressed ~ 11.00 11 


Bundled sheet sides nd end 
onsumers’ n s, Pittsburgh dist 9.00 to 9.50 


Railroad knuckles and couplers 14.50 15.00 
Railroad coil and leat prings L450 to 15.00 
Railroad grate bat LS.00to 13.50 
LOW phosphorus meiting stock bl 

nd billet ends, heavy plates, ‘ 

d heavier Ls.00 to 19.00 
Railroad malleable 12.50to 13.00 
lro car axles 22.00 to 23.00 
Locomotive axles tee! ‘O00 to 21.00 
Steel car axles l Oto 16.00 
Cast iron car wheel 14.50to 15.00 
Rolled steel wheels 14.00 to 14.50 
Machine shop turnings 9.00 to 9.50 


to 
Looto 


Sheet bar crop ends at origin 
Heavy steel axle turnings 
Short shoveling turnings 


1 100 
I 1 
l 
Heavy breakable cast ] 
I 
l 
l 


1 

11.50 

0O.00to 10.50 

150 to 15.00 
Stove plate 3 1 
Cast iron borings ) l 
No. 1 railroad wrought l 


O00 to 
00 to 
Loo to 


British Iron and Steel Market 


Coal Strike Still Paralyzes Business—Sheet Bars 
Drop Heavily 
(By Cable) 


LONDON, ENGLAND, May 17. 

Owing to the Whitsuntide holidays and the con- 
tinuing coal strike, the iron and steel business is prac- 
tically idle. Sheet bars have been cut a further 30 to 
35s. ($6 to $7). 

We quote per gross ton except where otherwise 
stated, f.o.b. maker’s works, with American equivalent 
figured at $3.98 per £1 as follows: 


Durham coke £2 e $8.36 
Cleveland basi« 6 0 23.88 
Cleveland No. 1 foundry. 6 5 24.87 
Cleveland No. 3 foundry 6 0 23.88 
Cleveland No. 4 foundry 19 23.68 
Cleveland No. 4 forge 17% 23.38 

East Coast mixed S O& £8 5° 31.84 & $32.88 
Ferromanganese 1S Oto 18 10 71.64 to 73.68 
Ship plates 17 Oto 19 O 67.66 to 75.62 
Boiler plates °4 Oto 25 0 95.52to 99.50 
Tees 16 Oto 18 10 63.68 to 73.63 
Channels LS >to 17 5 60.69 to 68.65 
Beams 15 Oto 17 10 9.70 to 69.65 
Round bars, % to 3 in 15 10to 16 10 61.69 to 65.67 
Rails, 60 lb. and up 13 Oto 15 6 51.74 to 59.70 
Billets a 13 Oto 14 @ 51.74to 55.72 
Sheet and tin plate bars, 

Welsh il Oto 11 10 43.78 to 45.77 
Galvanized sheets, 24 gz « 6 Oto 22 10 87.56 to 89.55 
Black sheets 19 Oto 20 0 75.62 to 79.60 
Tin plate base box l i to 1 9 5.37 to 5.77 
Steel hoops : 17 10to 20 6 69.65 to 79.60 


*icxport price 


Milwaukee Commission Awards Contracts 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., May 17.—The Milwaukee Sewer- 
age Commission has awarded contracts for equipment 
of the Jones Island sewage disposal plant as follows: 
Zoilers, Heine Safety Boiler Co., $113,300; automatic 
stokers and forced draft, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., $40,000; Foster superheaters, Power Specialty Co., 
$15,000; economizer and induced draft equipment, B. 
F. Sturtevant Co., $65,114. 
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Chicago 
May 17. 

The past week was the quietest thus far experi- 
enced this year. Buying of finished steel is at+stand- 
still and pig iron sales are few and scattered. Some 
good-sized sales of cast iron pipe continue to be made, 
but even this commodity is not moving in the volume 
of a few weeks ago and seems to be weakening in price. 
A sale of 950 tons in Ohio has been made at a con- 
cession of $10 a ton under the market, the first im- 
portant deviation from the common quotation in this 
The stabilized prices on finished 
steel products are holding rather generally, probably 
because no business has appeared to give them a real 
test. On only one steel commodity, namely soft steel 
bars, has any deviation been reported and that was a 
cut of $2 a ton on I 

The automobile industry is slackening its 
tions, with the that from that 
is diminishing. The railroads are buying little, and in 
many anxious for the delivery of 
material on order. Five of the strongest Western lines 
have not laid a rail since the first of the year, despite 
the fact that their 1921 rails have been de- 
livered. One line, in fact, has had 60000 tons deliv 
ered which it has put in storage. Notwithstanding the 
fact that prefer to have their re 
maining deliveries deferred, there have 
cellations of rail contracts. The present 
the lines is probably explained by the fact that they 
wish to postpone all replacement work until the wages 
of common labor have been adjusted. Such an adjust- 
ment would mean the saving of several millions of dol- 
lars on track replacement work alone. 

Mill operations have declined during the past week. 
The Illinois Steel Co. has furnace 
at Gary, leaving 29 in the dis 
trict, and is rolling steel at the rate of 32 per cent of 
The Inland Steel Co. has curtailed its opera- 
tions to a point well under 40 per cent while the Inter- 
state Iron & Steel Co 
rate of 


merchant pig’ iror 


CHICAGO 


part of the country. 


a single sale. 
opera- 
source 


result business 


instances are not 


some of 


some lines would 


been no can- 





blown out one blast 


10 active stacks out of 
capacity. 
continues to retain a production 


cent of normal. The status of 
furnaces in this section remains 


about 50 per 


inchanged 


Pig Iron.—The market is quiet with only small 
sales, ranging from carloads to 100 or 200 tons, to 
yreak the monotony. A Michigan melter purchased 
200 tons of No. 1 foundry at $23.50, Chicago furnace, 
or $23 base for No. 2 material. Two 100-ton lots of 


resale foundry have Michigan at 
Most sales from furnace continue 
transactions 


tons of re- 


een disposed of in 
$22.50 base Chicago. 


o be made on a $238 base, 


although a few 
hundred 
has been bought by a company 
delivery in the South on 


Birmingham. Resale lots of char 


closed at $22.50. iwo 


foundry 
nere for 


nave been 
sale Southern 
with headquarters 


the basis of $21.75, 


coal have been sold at $31.75 and $33.50 respectively 
f.o.b. shipping point. At least one charcoal maker is 


} a] 


accept business at $34, furnace, or about 
still asking $35. A 
Tennessee producer of silvery is offering 7 per cent at 
$33 and 8 per cent at $34, the freight to Chicago being 


$4.53. 


willing to 


$37.40, Chicago, while others are 





The following quotatior are f ron delivered at cor 
sumers ird except those f Northern found: n leable 
ind ste making iro ! ucding ow phosphorus, which are 
o.t furt il i ‘ i sW ‘ ne irg 
igin ) 
charcoa 
1 , a ‘ dat ( cag $37.51 
Ni her Ke p ; ( 
Ni ! I ir \ 
( ,O0 
No e? hiel h 3 O00 
Sout found! : ‘ 9.67 
Malleable, not over 23-00 
| ‘ 22 00 
» . ” ‘ »- 
e! cel coppel 500 
Silve sil. & per cent »S 


Ferroalloys.—The market is quiet and without any 
new features. 

We quote 75 to SO per cent ferromanganese $S4 to $N5 de 
livered 0 per cent ferrosilicon, $80 delivered; spiegeleisei 
18 to 22 per cent, $38 $34 delivered 
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to-mouth character. No new railroad car orders are 
veloping and the construction of storage tanks fo 
companies no longer figures in the market. Bo 
manufacturers, unable to dispose of their present sto 
of boilers, are not buying plates. The quotatior 
2.20c., Pittsburgh, for tank plates is holding. 


Plates.—Buying is extremely light and of a | 


The mill quotation is 2.20c 
Chicago being 38c, per 100 Ib 
out of stock 


Pittsburgh, the fr 


Jobbers quote 3.23 


Structural Material.—Prospects of an early t 
nation of the local building trades lockout are n 
favorable, inasmuch as the unions ‘show a dispos 
to accept the wage reductions proposed by the cont: 
tors on May 1. Should a settlement be reached, a 
siderable amount of construction work would go ah 
In the meantime, mills have little shape business 
roll, and some fabricators are taking work at less th 
cost in order to keep their shops running. Lettings 
clude: 


Union Pacific, three bridges, 375 ton ind Tent 
aduct, Omaha, 360 tons, to American Bridge Co 
American Bottle Co... warehouse Newark, Ohio 
Oo unnamed fabricator 
Southern Pacific Railroad paint shop, Houston. Tex 
tons, to unnamed fabricator 
Fremont bridge Waupaca County Wis 216 


Wausau Iron Works 


Penstock for 


Peninsular Power Co upper M 

l65 tons, to Worden-Allen Co 

Pending work includes: 

llinois Central Railroad, deck plate girder spa G 
I1l., 150 tons, and at Hartsburg, I 70 ton 

Lima Sheet Metal Products Co Lima Ohio shop | 
ng L100 tons 

The mill quotation is 2.20« Pittsburgh, which take 
freight rate of 38c. per 100 Ib. for Chicago delivery Jobbe 
quote 3.23c. for materials out of warehous¢ 


Sheets.—Bookings are shrinking and mill operations 
are being reduced. With the falling off in automobile 
output, less business is coming from that source. No 
deviations from the stabilized prices are reported. 


Mill quotation are 4 to No. 28 blael 3.10 for Ne 
tue annealed and 5c. for No. 28 galvanized, these all b 
Pittsburgh price ubject to a freight to Chicago of 38 
LOO Ib 

Jobbers quote Chicago delivery out of stocks, Ne 
innealed $1 No oe black » 4 No 2% 

6.40% 


Bars.—Demand is smaller than heretofore 
Small tonnages continue to be bought for the rei 
forcing of roads and bridges, but in the aggregate this 
business is not important. The operations of automo 
bile and accessory plants are slowing up with 
mensurate effect on their purchases of steel. Railroad 
buying is confined to requisitions of small miscell: 
ous supplies for shop storekeepers’ stocks. In tl 
connection it is interesting to note that railroad stocks 
of all classes of material, including steel, are not mor 
han one-half what they were four months ago. Appa 
rently the roads aim to order their supplies direct fron 
the manufacturers rather than to maintain larg 
These purchases, of course, are of a hand- 
mouth character and are not in proportion to the know! 
needs of the lines. 
freight cars now in bad order, it is estimated that f1 
one and one-half tons to ten tons of steel would be re 
quired per car, and a total of close to 2,000,000 tons a 
told. Generally speaking, prices remain fairly stead) 
at 2.10c., Pittsburgh, for mild steel bars, but one West 
ern producer is reported to have shaded to the ext 
of $2 a ton on orders from customers in the immediatt 
vicinity. Bar iron business is light and the usual qu 
tation is 2.38c., Chicago, although this price also 
been shaded in a few instances recently. There is 
demand for hard steel bars. 


even 


a com 





stocks. 


If repairs were made on the 450,00( 


Mill price are Mild steel bars, 2.16 Pittsburg 
i freight of 3N« per 100 Ib common bar iro! é 
cago; rail carbon, 2c. to 2.25c,. mill or Chicago 
Jobbers quote 3.13 for steel bars out of warehou 


cold-rolled 
flats, squares and hexagons 
deformed 


Warehouse quotation on steel bars is 4.6 


rounds and 50c, extra for 
hard and medium bars 


bers quote steel 


base 


‘ 


Wire Products.—Western jobbers continue to bu) 
small quantities for immediate shipment, but it Is « 
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that they have not sufficient confidence in the per- 
nence of present prices to lay in stocks. This sen- 
ent, no doubt, may be traced to the ultimate con- 
ners who expect still lower prices, not alone on wire 
icts, but on other commodities. For the past few 
-s, barbed wire has been conspicuous among prod 
s bought, but the season for this commodity i 
rly over. Wire nails and plain wire are also being 
ered. Southern jobbers are buying very little. For 
prices see finished iron and steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
re 1641. 
Rails and Track Supplies.—The railroads are show 
little interest in track fastenings and are not so 
gent about deliveries of rails, probably because, with 
ormally light traffic, their replacement needs are 
so pressing. One of the strongest Western lines 
is not laid a rail since January, and this line had a 
nsiderable tonnage on order. This situation has beer 
flected in mill operations, which are not so good as 


S 


y were. 


Standard Bessemer rails, $45 open-hearth ti $4 
iils rolled from new steel, 2.20c. f.o.b. maker mil 
Standard railroad spikes, 3.40« Pittsburgh track bolt 
juare nuts, 4.35c., Pittsburgh; steel tie plates, 2.5 
ingle bars, 2.75« Pittsburgh and Chicago 
2.50¢c. to 3c. f.0.b. makers’ mills 


Bolts and Nuts.—A number of automobile compa- 
s which had been expected to enter the market for 

quantities of bolts and nuts have postponed ac- 

ndefinitely. Demand is generally light and some 
iding the prices of April 14. An inquiry for 50 tons 
rivets to be made of special stock has been received 
1m the United Alloy Steel Corporation, Canton, Ohio 
r mill prices see finished iron and steel, f.o.b. Pitts 
irgh, page 1641. 


hers quote structural rivet } ‘ boiler rivet 
bolts up to *% x 4 iI 0 pe cent off larger A 
carriage bolts up to *% x 6 in., 40 off irgel Ze tf 
sed it quare ne hexagon tapped $ 10 
$2 60 off coach ol ag screws, gimlet poit 
eads, 50 and per cent off. Quantit ext 


Old Material_—The market is largely in the hands 
the dealers, as purchases by users are few. The 
ers continue to buy material to stock in their yards 
inticipation of a higher market and in many cases 
paying more for this scrap than consumers are now 
ling to pay. This speculative activity is reflected in 
number of advanced quotations below. These prices 
e not been tested so far as the consumers are con 
rned, but it is noteworthy at any rate that such of 
as have been made by users are higher than they 
ere some weeks ago before the dealers commenced 
{up prices. Railroad lists include the Rock Island, 
00 tons; the St. Paul, 700 tons, and the Soo Line, 400 
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S i = ess thn T) +.) ; 
i meiting ste to 5 
k switches and guards rte 
SHON ng steel ( 
‘ »} heavv melting stee 100 j 
t f ge flashing ( 
} amnreane ste 
P Ve To 
< and splice bars 16.0 
a bars l to 12.0 
irch bar ind transoms ‘it 6.00 
4 ixles rt 23.04 
ir axXies 1 ( oO ] ve 
busheling ’ i to 10.0 
busheling 0 i 
forge H.50 t 11 
and flues (90 tO 
railroad wrought 10.50 to 11.0 
- railroad wrought O0.50to 11.00 
1uckles and couplers 250to 13.00 
springs , 50 to t 
cast t.00 to i4 
nos. punching 150to 12. 
ve tires smootl l 00 to 11 
ine shop turnings $.50 to ». 00 
: borings 6.0 > ‘ { 
" plate 13.00 te 13.50 
te bars 10.50to 11.00 
ike shoes 11.00 to 11.50 
llroad malleable 13.00 to 13.50 
£ricultural malleable 12.50to 13.00 
intry mixed . S50 to 9.00 






Coke.—Coke seems to have passed the low point 
good quality foundry cannot be obtained for less 
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than $5.50, Connellsville, or $10.12 delivered Chicago. 
There has been a fair movement of spot cars here re- 
cently. 

Cast-Iron Pipe.—Akron, Ohio, has awarded 950 tons 
to the National Cast Iron Pipe Co. at $45, base, Bir- 
mingham, or $10 below the market. This is by far the 
largest concession made thus far, as shading has rarely 
been more than $1, $2 or $3 a ton. Whether this trans 
action portends a general decline is not apparent at 
this writing. A fair number of municipalities continue 
to enter the market for their needs, but lettings are 


relatively few. Recent awards include: 
Evansville, Ind., 175 tons, to National Cast Iron Pipe Co 
Port ¢ tor Ohio ,D00 fe t of ¢ ! t r tractor who 
H M R. Db. W & « w bid 


Pending business includes: 


Kansas City, Mo I) tons, bids take Mia ‘ 

Nort Platt Nel 8) ton Ma | 

N o>} » te Mav lf 

s ( W 

\ ‘ ve i 

s I \ 92 ¢t Ma 

We ‘ t ( é wir i 

< VU“ ! < e% ¢e41 
\ “Ss $4 « 


New York 
New YorK, May 17. 
Pig Iron.—A cast iron pipe shop which recently 
took a contract for 6000 tons of pipe has purchased 
pig iron and scrap with which to make the pipe. One 
ompany is reported to have taken 2500 tons of the 


, 


pig iron at $23.50, furnace base, and another about the 


same tonnage at about $24, furnace. Definite announce 
ment as to price has not been made public. A New 
Jersey stove company has purchased 1500 tons of 
various foundry grades. A heater company in New 


York State has bought 500 tons of foundry iron, 250 
tons each from two Buffalo companies, at $22.50, base 
furnace. Sales for the past week in New York prob- 
ably aggregated 10,000 tons, the principal tonnage being 
that of the, pipe company above referred to, but there 
s no general buying and the market is stil] dull. 

Warehouse Business.—The situation is unchanged 
and many warehouses have found the past week the 
dullest of the year. No changes in prices are noted 
either in iron and steel or among the brass and copper 
warehouses. The latter report either no business or 
transactions confined to a few small orders. Wrought 
tee] pipe dealers report no improvement, but 
several fair-sized contracts may develop in a few weeks. 
We quote prices on page 1346. 


iron and s 


Finished Iron and Steel.—A canvass of the situation 
among a half-dozen independent steel companies indi- 
ates that new business represents hardly one-third 
of the normal and is therefore much less than one 
third of capacity. If anything the week was duller 
than the preceding. What little spurts were recently 
noted appear to have been merely temporary. About 
the only favorable item is tin plate, on which one mill 
has found numbers of requests for prompt shipment 
and has had reinstatement on long suspended orders. 
Some fresh interest is shown by British buyers of skelp 
and possibly also of pipe. New fabricated steel projects 
being bid on are the following: Garage, Nineteenth 
treet, 450 tons; balloon hangar, Texas, for the United 
States Government, 400 tons; 14 tanks for the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, 2800 tons; hospital, Baltimore, 
300 tons; apartment house, Fifty-seventh Street, New 
York, 1200 tons; Carroll Theatre, Fiftieth Street, 300 
tons Awards include: 400 tons for Rogers & Son 
lepartment store, Bronx Borough, to the Reynolds Iron 
Works; 225 tons for the Chapman Valve Co., Spring- 
field, Mass., to the Levering & Garrigues Co.; 875 tons 
for an apartment house, Baltimore, to the Belmont 
Iron Works, and 250 tons for a generator house, Kings 
County Lighting Co., to an unnamed fabricator. 


We quote for mill shipments, New York, as follows: Soft 

t os bars. 2.48 plates and structural shapes, 2.58 bar 

yn. flats, wider than 6 in., 2.98c.. with half extras: light 

rounds, squares and flats, 3.45« with full extras, and other 
sizes, 2.48« with half extras 
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High Speed Steel.—The market continues extremely 
dull. The few orders being placed are small. The 
average quotation is about $1 per lb., nominal, for 18 
per cent tungsten high speed steel. 


We quote delivered in the New York district as follows, 


having added to furnace prices $2.52 freight from eastern 
Pennsylvania, $5.46 from Buffalo and $6.16 from Virginia: 





East, Pa, No. 1 fdy., sil. 2.75 to 3.25.$28.52 to $29.52 
East. Pa. No. 2X fdy., sil. 2.25 to 2.75. 27.52 to 28.52 
East. Pa. No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 26.52 to 27.52 
Buffalo, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 5 32.46 to 33.46 
No. 2 Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 25 1L16to 32.16 


Ferroalloys.—There has been a decline in values in 
both the ferromanganese and spiegeleisen markets. 
Ferromanganese from American producers is available 
at $80, delivered, and it is acknowledged that British 
producers would sell at $75, seaboard, if there was any 
fair test of the market. There is almost no demand 
from any source. There have been sales of spiegeleisen 
amounting to around 250 tons at prices ranging from 
$30 to $32, furnace, which are the prevailing quotations 
for the 20 per cent alloy. No business has developed 
in the manganese ore market, which continues nominal 
at 22.50c. per unit, seaboard. The market for 50 per 
cent ferrosilicon is unchanged. Quotations are as fol- 


lows: 
Ferromangane lomestic, delivered, per ton S$SO0.00 
Ferromanganest British eaboard, per ton $75.00 
Spiegeleisen ) per cent, furnace, per ton 
$30.00 to $32.00 
I ri 0 per cent i vered, per ton. $80.00 
Ferrotungsten, per lb. of contained metal Se, 
Ferrochromiun 6 to 8S per rbon, 60 
to 70 per cent Cr per Ib. Cr ..16e. to 16.50¢ 
Ferrovanadium, per lb. of contained vanadium $5.00 
Manganese ore, foreign, per unit, seaboard 29 FOC. 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—The city of New York is calling 
for bids on 850 tons of 6, 8 and 12-in. pipe on May 24. 
Business continues good and prices remain unchanged 
except where makers need orders urgently to keep 
running. We quote f.o.b., New York: 6-in. and larger, 
$63.30; 4-in., $73.30; 3-in., $83.30, with $4 additional 
for Class A and gas pipe. 


Old Material.—The feeling in the trade is better, 
which has been reflected in slight price raises in a few 
items, notably heavy melting steel, specification pipe 
and items related to these. Some of the mills from 
which nothing had been heard for weeks are sending 
out inquiries and buying small quantities. In some 
instances mills have been paying higher prices to rail- 
roads for scrap than to brokers and dealers. 


Buying prices per gross ton, New York, follow 
Heavy melting steel $7.50 to $8.00 
Rerolling rails 10.00 to 10.50 
Relaying rails, nominal 10.00 to 42.50 
Steel car axles 11.50 to 12.00 
Iron car ixle 18.00 to 19.00 
No, 1 railroad wrought 10.00 to 11.00 
Wrought iron track ‘ 7.25 to 7.50 
Forge fire : 5.00 to 6.00 
No. 1 yard wrought, long 8.00.to 9.00 
Light iron sia : 200to 38.00 
Cast borings (clean) 1 00to 1.50 
Machine-shop turnings . 3.00 to 1.00 
Mixed borings and turnings 3.00 to 4.00 
Iron and steel pipe (1 ir diam not 
under 2 ft. long) 8.00 to 8.50 
Stove plate as 9.50 to 10.00 
Locomotive grate bar 9.00 to 9.50 
Malleable cast (railroad) 8.00 to 8.50 
Old car wheels : 14.00 to 14.50 
Prices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn are quot 
ing to local foundries, per gro ton, follow: 
No. 1 machinery cast 3 $16.00 to $17.00 
No. 1 heavy cast (columns, building 
materials. et »), cupola vA ; 15.00 to 16.00 
No. 1 heavy cast, not cupola size 10.00 to 11.00 
No e cast (radiators cast boilers 
ete. ) 10.00 to 11.00 
The industrial payroll of $4,401,960 in April at 


Youngstown, Ohio, bulk of which was distributed by 
iron and steel companies, compares with $4,382,548 the 
preceding month and $8,419,919 in April, 1920. It is 
therefore an increase of approximately $20,000 over the 
March distribution, and a decline from the same month 
in 1920 of $4,017,959, or nearly 50 per cent. The 
effect of the 20 per cent wage reduction by the Steel 
Corporation will not be fully reflected in the payroll 
figures until July. The April disbursement was at 
the annual rate of $50,000,000, whereas over $85,000,000 
was paid out for wages last year. 
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Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, May 17 
Pig Iron.—A sale of 250 tons of malleable iron 
the largest reported in this market during the w 
Several 100-ton lots were also sold, but the majority 
the transactions were for carload lots and even t 
were few. The largest inquiries reported are for 
tons of several grades for Dayton, Ohio, and 100 
of copper free low phosphorus iron for shipment 
the East. Included in sales to other districts wa 
500-ton lot of Virginia iron to a pipe shop. Th 
reported to have gone at $25, furnace. Southern 0 
iron has been quoted at $24, Ironton, in 
territory and it is likely that a round tonnage w: 
be booked at this figure. Chicago iron is being qu 
in this district and some sales are said to have | 
made on a $22 furnace basis. The Southern ma: 
is very quiet, though a few carload sales are b 
made on the basis of $23, Birmingham, for the | 
grade. Customary differentials are now being 
hered to, the general practice now being to advanc 
for the first grade and 50c. for each succeeding grad 
The silvery market is quiet, though we note a sale 
a carload lot at the full furnace price. Resale materia 
is available, however, at a price equivalent to about 
$33, Jackson County furnace. There is no activity 
in basic and the quotation of $24 is nominal. Ji 


compet 


silvery furnace will blow in this week, making fou 
furnaces operating in the southern part of the Stat 
Zased on freight rates of $4.50 from Birming! 
$2.52 from Ironton, we quote f.o.b. Cincinnat 
Southern coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 (base).$26.50 to $27 
Southern coke, sil, 2.25 to 2.75 (No. 2 
oft) sk aoe whee woee 27.80to 28.51 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent sil. . $1.02 
Southern Ohio coke, sil 1.76 to 32.2 
Ce SP cs db cews's Tre rer ee Cee 26.52 to 27.52 
Basic, Northern 26.52 


IE ech i icant vee uate es 27.52 


Finished Material.—Buyers are apparently waiting 
for developments on the price situation before coming 
into the market for other than immediate needs. Most 
of the orders being placed are for small lots for quick 
deliveries. There has been a little activity in rein- 
forcing bars and it is reported that prices under 2c. are 
being made. On an inquiry for approximately 500 
tons of reinforcing bars for the construction of the 
River and Rail Terminal Building, at Nashville, it is 
said that bars were quoted at 1.90c. and 300 tons wer« 
also reported to have been taken for a waterworks 
project at Indianapolis at 2c. There is no activity in 
the sheet market. Some improvement is noticed in the 
demand for wire products, but business is still light. 
Wire nails are still to be had at $3 per keg base fron 
some of the smaller mills and on an inquiry for cement 
coated nails it is said that a price of $2.60 per keg 
was quoted. A southern Indiana jobber is in the mar- 
ket for 1500 kegs of wire nails, and a wire mill in this 
district is reported to have closed for 1500 tons of rods 
at the regular price of $48 per ton. The structural field 
is rather quiet, the only project up for bids being 
Dam No. 30 on the Ohio River. 


Warehouse Business.—Small orders for immediate 
needs is about the only activity. The aggregate sales 
however, are showing a slight increase. Small shapes 
and reinforcing bars are showing the most activity 
Prices are firm and unchanged. 

Iron and steel bars, 3.35c 
base; shapes, 3.45c. 
bars, 3.42%c. base 


4.85¢c.; under 114 in 


base; hoops and band 
base; plates, 3.45¢c. base; reil 
cold rolled rounds, 1% in 
and flats, squares and hexagons 

No 10 blue annealed sheets, 4.35¢c.: No. 28 black 

».50c.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, 6.50c.: wire nails, $ 
$3.85 per keg base: No. 9 annealed wire, $3.60 per 10! 


fo 


and 


Coke.—A few carload sales of coke are reported at 
prices unchanged from those quoted last week. Um 
producer in the New River field reduced his price fr 
$10 to $9 during the week. 


Old Materials——The scrap market is still in 
doldrums. Some dealers report a slightly increase 
movement, but others see no change. Occasional 
loads are being disposed of, but dealers are not buying 
to any extent. No railroad lists are out, but it 
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acted that several will be issued before the end of 
e week. 
We quote dealérs’ buying prices 


Per Gross Ton 


Bundled sheetS .....-ceeeeeescesees $7.50 to $8.50 
TFOM FOAMS 2 oncccccccvenccesccsccece 16.50 to 17.50 
Relaying rails, 50 lb. and up........ 30.50 to 31.50 
Rerolling steel rails.......cceceeees 11.50 to 12.50 
Heavy melting ee tks weds ec eeees . 10.00to 11.00 
Steel rails for melting.............. 10.50to 11.50 
CaP WROGID ccrccecscoscesss itedids eye aaee 
Per Net Ton 
No. 1 railroad wrought ee .. 10.00to 11.00 
Cust OGG cccceces 5.00to 5.50 
Steel turnings ...... 3.50 to 4.00 
Railroad cast ..... i : —— 13.50to 14.50 
No. 1 machinery das de oe ies 13.50to 14.50 
Burnt scrap ... , 1 A lal &.00 to 9.00 
Iron axles .. , .... 20.00to 20.50 
Locomotive tires (smooth inside).... 10.00 to 11.00 
Pipes and flues Foti LL. ein Ge 7.50 to 8 00 


Buffalo 


BUFFALO, May 17. 
Pig Iron.—One development in this market which 
has interested producers has been inquiries from sev- 
eral buyers asking prices on quantities of iron for last 
1alf of the year delivery. The total inquiry of this 
kind is slightly less than 3000 tons, but it marks a de- 
irture from the policy which has prevailed among 
iyers for many months. Foundries have not been in- 
terested in any future deliveries. The producer who 
eived these inquiries declined to make prices on the 
isis asked. Another unusual development has been 
reported sale of 250 tons at $30 base by a furnace 
‘+h has been out of the market by reason of deter- 
nation to hold to a $30 price. Several orders made 
the 250 lot. The same furnace sold a quantity of 
sale at $26. Shipping out on old contracts has not 
nproved. The opening of the barge canal has not im- 
‘oved shipping orders and is in direct contrast with 
litions a year ago. At that time boats were un- 
tainable and shipping was brisk, but with plenty of 
space now available there is no business. The New 
rk-New Jersey vehicular tunnel, which will be started 
year and which will require more than 100,000 
of pig iron, is interesting local furnaces although 
juiries are out. Work on this particular enter 
will be spread over a year and a half. Three or- 
ers aggregating 600 tons were sold by a sales agency 
at $26 and on one order the price was made $25 where 
etition developed. One furnace has better inquiry 
and for larger quantities. Its total sales were about 
) tons and the base price was $26. 


f.o.b. dealers’ asking prices per gro yn Buff 
a 
foundry, 2.75 to 3.2 j $28 00 to $29.00 
X foundry, 2.25 to 2.75 il 6 7 
plain 1.75 to 2.25 s , 0 "7 00 
(nominal) ; ‘a 6.00 to 27.00 
hy! 9 
eable (nominal) ... 27.00 
Superior charcoal 5.00 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Local mills see no encour- 
aging signs of an early resumption of trade. Buyers 
expressed belief that new prices will be forth- 
coming and base their judgment on the downward re- 

of wages by the Steel Corporation. There is no 

‘y to shade prices on any commodity except light 

An Eastern mill is reported to have re-rolled a 

ty of rails and sold them at a price under 2.20c. 
ist week was more quiet in both orders and in- 
es than the preceding week. Orders with one mill 
are for quantities usually sought at warehouses. Spe- 


‘ifications have also slowed down. An indication of 
nall orders being received is shown in the report 
ne mill which accepted an order for two carloads 
hapes in which five different sizes were specified. 
Ay 


nquiry for 1100 tons of reinforcing bars previously 
rted went to an independent Eastern mill at a re- 
1 price of 1.90c. Several other reinforcing bar in- 
s, including one for Detroit, have not been 
rded. A wire maker has good business in reinforc- 
nesh used in good road construction and has had 
trade in wire cloth and netting, but the season for 
materials usually runs from December to May 
1 lull in the last two named materials is expected. 
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Warehouse Business.—The weekly volume of busi- 
ness has not changed perceptibly in three months. The 
season for better business in structural] materials has 
not brought out the business although one warehouse 
concern finds feeling better and a more optimistic note 
expressed by interests having definite plans for busi- 
ness. Business at Eastern points is brisker and for 
larger quantities, one warehouse has found. Firmness 
of mill prices is noticed in warehouse business. An in- 
quiry for several carloads of reinforcing bars on which 
six mills quoted, showed a uniform price of 2.10c. 
Manufacturers’ stocks are practically all liquidated 
bringing hope for new business. 


We quote warehouse prices f.o.b. Buffalo as follows: Struc- 
ural shapes, 3.25c.; plates, 3.25c.; plates No. 8 gage, 4.10c. ; 


‘ 


soft steel bars and shapes, 3.15c.; hoops, 3.85c.; blue an- 
nealed sheets, No. 10 gage, 4.15¢ galvanized steel sheets, 
No. 28 gage, 6.30c.; black sheets, No. 28 gage, 5.30¢.; No. 9 


gage annealed wire, 4.35c.; cold rolled strip steel, 8.15e 


Old Material.—Greater inquiry indicates to dealers 
improved furnace operation, particularly in the Pitts- 
burgh and Valley districts. An advance in the price of 
heavy melting steel may come; dealers who sold to the 
railroad equipment manufacturer portions of a 10,000 
ton allotment are now willing to buy heavy melting 
steel at the same price they sold it for a few weeks 
ago, viz. $13. A few dealers report a better week than 
any in recent months. Several sales of No. 1 machin- 
ery cast at $18 have been reported. 


We quote dealers’ asking pri per gross ton, f.o.b. Buf 
falo, as follows 

Heavy melting $12.50 to $13.00 
Hivdrauli« compressed 9 00 to 9 50 
Low phos., 0.04 and under 17.00 to 18.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 13.00to 14.00 
Cat whee 16.00 to 17.00 
R lroad malleabls 11 oto 12.50 
Machine hop turning 7.00 to g 00 
Heavy axle turnings 10.00 to 11.00 
Clean cast boring 7.00 to S00 
Locomotive grate bars 11.50to 1 0 
Wrought pipe 9 50to 10.50 
Ne 1 busheling 950 to 10.50 
SlovV late ] to 16.00 
Bundled heet tampings 1.00 to 5 00 
N uct LS.00 to 18.50 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, May 16. 

Pig Iron.—Aside from several fairly large sales of 
foundry iron to cast iron pipe manufacturers, the local 
market continues dull. Most foundries are calling only 
for carload lots for prompt shipment. A new Jersey 
pipe manufacturer bought about 6500 tons of No. 2 
plain iron, some or all of which was sold at $23.50, f.o.b. 
furnace. The business was divided between two fur- 
naces, one in the eastern Pennsylvania and one in New 
Jersey Two other sales to pipe makers total 2000 
tons. A recent sale of basic pig iron to an Eastern 
steel] maker did not involve a large tonnage. The price 
was about $25, delivered. A small tonnage of gray 
forge was sold last week at $24.50, furnace. The 
Thomas Iron Co., which has all of its furnaces idle, 
expects to put one in blast soon, probably on malleable 
ron. The Princess furnace in Virginia went in blast 
this week to use up its ore supply, which is sufficient 
for about ten weeks operation. The iron will be piled 
unless new orders should develop during the period of 
operation. 





TI f owing quotations are with the exception of those 
wii spl is iror for delivery at FP} idelIphia, and in- 
clude freight rates varying from 8&4 cents to $1.54 per gross 
t 
J ¥ No, 2 plair 1.75 to 2.2 "24.84 to $26.2¢ 
Ka Pa. No. 2A, 2.2 to 2.75 | 24.84 to 
Virginia No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 si 
Virginia No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.7 
B le] Eastern Pa 
Gyr f 
st low phos. (f.0.b. furnace) 
M I 
Copper bearing low phos (f.0o.b. fur 
r ) . 35.00 


Ferroalloys.—The market continues dull. Ferro- 
manganese is nominally quoted at $90, delivered. Spie- 
geleisen is available at $32 to $33, furnace. 

Semi-Finished Steel.—A few more inquiries for bil- 
lets are being received, one of which has resulted in a 





; 
i, 


ne 
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sale of 400 tons of re-rolling quality at $37, Pittsburgh. 
Forging billets are quoted at $42, Pittsburgh. 


Plates.—Although none of the major steel products 
is greatly in demand, plates are notably inactive. The 
only project of size in the market is the Shipping 
Board’s request for new bids on 12 oil storage tanks 
to be built at Norfolk, Va. Bids close on May 18. The 
quantity involved is about 3000 tons. The 2.20c. price 
is being firmly held. 


Structural Material—The demand for structural 
shapes has flattened out this month, due principally to 
the labor troubles in several large cities. One company 
estimates its May business in shapes, so far, at one- 
third less than that booked in the same period in April. 


We quote plain material at 2.20c., Pittsburgh. 


Bars.—There is very little demand for bars, either 
steel or iron. Mills continue to quote 2.10c., Pittsburgh, 


on soft steel bars and 2c., Pittsburgh, on bar iron. 


Sheets.—An Eastern mill which rolls blue annealed 
sheets continues to maintain about a 25 per cent opera- 
confined almost wholly to carload 
Prices are being firmly held. 

Track Supplies.—The Pennsylvania Railroad has 
placed orders for 4500 kegs of spikes and 100,000 or 
more track bolts. No act 
quantity of tie plates, on which bids were received some 


Business is 


shipment. 


tion. 


lots for early 


ion has been taken on a large 


weeks ago. 

large local jobber reports 
the past week’s business as the since last Decem- 
galvanized sheets out of stock are 
being obtainable at 5c. to 


Warehouse Business.—A 
best 
ber. Black and 
slightly easier, the former 
5.25c. and the latter at 6c. to 6.25c. The following 
prices are for Philadelphia delivery, a reduction of $3 
a ton being allowed when shipment is out of the city: 





Soft teel bar l i hay 5. 20 iron bat (ex 
ept bands), 3.20 ( edge iro. Oe round edge steel 
ron finisl L's ir x ! oy ound edge steel, plan 
hed ! tal | ind heavier, 3.30c¢ 
tanh lee l t t rare bi ule innealed steel sheet 
No. 10 t / bla tec sheet No S gage 
> ¢ o d sheet No. 28 gage, t« to 6.25 
square wisted orme st bars 20 structural 
hape ; ‘ pattern plates Ti spring steel 
O00 ! nd cold-rolled steel, 4.60 square and hexagons 

d-r 1 stee LO steel | ps, No. 13 gage and lighter 

é bands. No. 12 gage t 3/16-it nclusive NOC 
ron band $0 rails, 3.20 tool steel, 12 Norway irot 
QR t stee 150 


Old Material.—The tone of the market is stronger. 
Dealers are not anxious to sell at present quoted prices 
because of the difficulty .in covering on their orders at 
a profit. Many dealers have stocks of No. 1 heavy 
melting steel in their yards which cost them in the 
neighborhood of $15, including the freight to ultimate 
consuming point, and they are not tempted by present 
offers of $12 a ton. Dealers who have made sales re- 
cently have in some instances been obliged to cover at 
a loss as the slightest sign of buying interest and this 
action has caused holders of scrap to stiffen on prices. 
An Eastern steel plant made purchases of about 1000 


tons last week at $12 to $12.50, delivered, but is now 
offering $12. We quote for delivery at consuming 
points in this district as follows: 
No. 1 heavy melting stee $12.00 to $12.50 
Stee rail rerolling $15.50 to 16.00 
No. 1 low phos hneay 0.04 dou ler 16.00 to 18.00 
Car wheels 16.00 to 18.00 
No 1 railroad wrought 16.00 to 17.00 
N« 1 vard wrought 14.00 to 15.00 
Ni 1 forge fire 10.00 to 10.50 
Bundled skeleton S.00 to S50 
N 1 busheling 3.00 to 14.00 
Ne 2 busheling 10.00 to 11.00 
Turnings (short hoveling grad 
blast furnace use) Sof ) S50 
Mixed boring ind = turning re 
Dlast furnace use ) 4 oto S.00 
Machine-shop turning (for olling 
mill and steel works use) S50 to 9 O00 
Heavy ixle turning (or equivalent) 10.00 to 11.00 
Cast borings (for rolling mills) S.50 to 00 
(ast borings (for chemical plants) 10.50 to 11.50 
No. 1 cast 1.00 to 19.00 
Railroad grate bars 13.00 to 138.50 
Stove plate (for steel plant use) 13.00 to 13.50 
Railroad malleable l to 16.50 
Wrought iron and soft steel pipes 
and tubes (new specifications) 13.00 to 13.50 


No market 
No market 


’ 
axies 
axles 


Iron car 


Stee car 
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Boston 


Boston, May 17 
Pig Iron.—Business the past week was confin 
scattered car lots of eastern Pennsylvania and one 
Northern charcoal iron to Massachusetts consum: 
the latter at $35 furnace base. The market on A 
bama, Virginia and Buffalo irons is lifeless. P, 
on Pennsylvania took a wide range, $25.50 furnac: 
No. 2 X and $31 for No. 1 X, or about $24.50 to $28 
One firm is dickering on 200 tons of resale 
but no other round tonnages are involved. Sentin 
among foundry owners is more cheerful. Some 
cate they probably will buy for third and positive), 
fourth quarter delivery, just when depends o1 
course of the market during the next 30 days a 
developments in the freight rate situation. The offer 
local foundries of $6.25 per day or $0.781 per hour 
molders has been accepted. The new wage agreement 
for only 90 days from May 15. The original off 
was $6 per day or $0.75 an hour, while molders 


base. 


out for $6.40 or $0.80. Delivered pig iron prices fi 
low: 
Kast. Penn., sil. 2.25 to 2.75 $28.56 to $2 
Kast Penn., sil 1.75 to 2.25 27.56 to 
Buffalo, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 30.46 to 
Buffalo, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 29.46 to 
Virginia, sil. 2.25 to 2.7 32.58 to 
Virginia, sil, 1.75 to 2.25 31.58 to 
Alabama, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 34.91 to 36.9 
Alabama, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 33.66 to 35.4 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The city of New Bedford, Mass 
has awarded 6000 tons of cast iron pipe to a Phillips 
burg, N. J., firm at $46.50 per net ton f.o.b. New Bed 
ford. Other bids submitted were $48.60 and $60 pe. 
net ton f.o.b. New Bedford. 

Finished Material.—Structural prospects are few 
and far between. Included in recent lettings are: 200 
tons to the Lehigh Structural Steel Co. for a Brockton, 
Mass., school, and 200 tons to Levering & Garrigues 
Co. for the Chapman Valve Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass., 
foundry. The call for plates and bars is virtually life- 
Movement of iron and steel out of warehouses is 
about on a par with that in other months this year, 
February excepted, which was below the average. 
Orders for a ton of material are spread over 15 to 20 


orders. 


less. 


Jobbers now quote: Soft steel bars, $3.18 per 100 |b 
flats, $4.18 to $4.28; concrete bars, $3.18 to $3.45% t 
$4.25 to $4.75 spring steel, open hearth, $5.50 crucible 
$11.50 steel bands, $3.83 to $4.48; steel hoops, $4.35 t 
calk steel, $5.25; cold rolled steel, $4.65 to $5.15: structur 


$3.18 to $3.28: plates, $3.28 to $3.50; No. 10 blue anne 
sheets, $4.53 No. 28 black sheets, $5.85; No. 28 galvar 
sheets refined iron, $3.18 to $5 best refine 
Wayne iron, $8.50; Norway iron, round, 4-in. to 2! 

per Ib. net; other sizes, 10c. base 


Sand.—Supply houses report a slightly better d 
mand for foundry sands at the recently reduced prices, 
but buying is still confined to single car lots. Molding 
sand was reduced an average of about $2 a ton, or fron 
$4 to $2, but certain brands are obtainable for less 
than $2, f.o.b. shipping point. Core sand was lowered 
slightly less to about $2.25 to $2.50 a ton, f.o.b. shij 
ping point. Blast sand was cut approximately 10 per 
cent. 

Coke.—Both the New England Coal & Coke Co. and 
the Providence Gas Co. have revised prices on spot 
foundry coke to a $5.50 per net ton Connellsville base, 
thus making the delivered price $11.66 per net to! 
New England points, contrasted with $11.91, heret 
fore. Both companies are still quoting contract cok« 
at $11.41 net delivered where the freight rate does n 
exceed $3.40 a ton. The demand for foundry coke shows 
practically no improvement. Little, if any, interest 
is shown in Connellsville cokes and prices are larg' 
nominal at $5 to $5.50 ovens, mostly $5.25. 

Old Material.—Slightly larger sales of No. 1 
chinery cast to foundries at $18.50 to $19 delivered a 
reported, including round tonnages to the Saco-Low: 
Shops and the Sullivan Machinery Corporation. Th 
market is not active, however. Little inquiry for sto 
plate is noted. Taunton, Mass., stove makers art 
suming operations on a limited scale, but the indus' 
elsewhere shows little operating change. The mar: 
for No. 1 heavy melting steel is 50c. to $1 a ton hig! 
on inquiries by the Midvale Steel & Ordnance C 
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to $12.50 delivered, and for wrought pipe by one 
er at $13 delivered Pennsylvania. The Crane Co., 
igeport, Conn., has a standing offer at $9.50 to 
delivered for railroad malleable, but is unable to 
ire much material. A purchase of 200 to 300 tons 
ling rails by a local concern at former prices has 
ved interest in the market. A Worcester, Mass., 
ifacturer has sold five cars bundled wire at $4.50. 
al yard prices on old material, per gross ton, follow: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel $6.50 to $7.00 
p 1 railroad wrought 10.00 to 11.00 
. 1 yard wrought S.00 to 00 
Wrought pipe (1 in. in diameter, over 

2 ft. long) T.50to 8.00 
\iachine shop turnings 00 to PO 
Cast iron borings, rolling mills , 00 to yn 


Cast iron borings, chemical 3.00 to 3.50 
Heavy axle turnings 00 to “00 
last furnace borings and turnings 


Forged scrap and skeletor 5.00 to 50 








Oto , oOo 


Street car axles and shafting 13.50to 14.50 

ir wheels . P 19.00 to 20.00 
ViIachinery cast 16.00 to 1.00 
NO < cast 14.00 to 15.00 
Stove plate 11.00 to 12 00 
| oad malleable 11.00to 11.50 
Rerolling rauls 11.00to 13.00 

Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, May 17. 

Pig Iron.—At close of the second week in May, Bir- 

ngham district iron makers found themselves more 

sea with regard to prices than in several weeks. It 
ad become evident that each maker was selling higher 
than 1.75 to 2.25 silicon, the base, at differentials that 
were indeed “different.’”’ General sacrifice of some 
rtion of the old silicon differentials is universal. The 
id fracture system pervades as much as any other, 

en though it is not so called. Last Saturday a car 
f 2.25 to 2.75 silicon sold at $24, which reads $23 base, 
ut it is now admitted that a lot of 700 tons was sold 
some time ago at a price reading back to a little over 
$21. The reading back will frequently make the base 
$22. Business done during the week approximated 
000 tons, one interest selling more than 2000. Small 
lots for prompt movement still average $23 and that is 
the bulk of the business. What really large tonnage 
an be bought for remains to be seen, as there has 
een no genuine inquiry for larger than 1000-ton lots. 
The leading interest announces a base of $23, but does 
not specify its differentials. It has considerable iron 
m yard. Production of merchant foundry remains con- 
ined to three stacks with six on basic and none on 
harcoal iron. 


‘ 


We quote per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham district furnace 
llows 
Foundry, sil. 1.75 to 2.27 $99 00 


Basic 21.00 
(harcoal 35.00 
Cast Iron Pipe.—One company bid $45 on 16-in. pipe 
for Akron, Ohio, and got the business, 900 tons. This 
represents a cut of $10 and the pipe market is now ad- 
mitted to be on a base of $45 to $50, according to the de- 
sirability of the business. Reports of purchases of large 
nnages of pig iron by the leading cast iron pipe in- 
terest are denied. 


Coal and Coke.—Standard foundry coke is more ac- 

than in a long time. It is available at $7 per ton. 
[he Alabama Co. and the Alabama By-Products Co. 
have fired additional ovens. Orders for prompt ship- 
nent come from all over the South and Southwest. 





Old Material.—The scrap market has shown just 

ugh life to stiffen the price list heretofore a nominal 
ne. Resumption at Gulf States Steel Co.’s open-hearth 
plant created a demand for considerable material and 
| steel showed some signs of revival. No. 1 cast 
lso looking up. 


quote per gross ton f.o.b Bi gham district at 
ows 
Stet rails $13.00 to $13.50 
l heavy steel 250to 13.00 
1 cast s.00to 19.00 
wheels 00to 19.00 


near wheels 

l wrought 5.00 to 16.00 

ve plate 00to 12.50 
iron borings 5.00 to 6.00 

M hine shop turnings 5 00to 6.00 


6.00 to 17.00 


¥ 
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Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, May 1%. 


lron Ore.—Northern railroads will hold a confer- 
ence with ore interests in Cleveland Wednesday in 
regard to a reduction on ore rates from the mines to 
the upper lake ports. This conference was called 
after a representative of the railroads interested had 
visited Cleveland and suggested that the ore people 
and the railroads might get together and settle the 
controversy over rates instead of allowing the rate 
question to be fought out before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. A complaint was filed by the 
Lake Superior Iron Ore Association late last year, 
asking for a reduction in the ore rates and this case 
was set for hearing in Chicago May 31. Two meet- 
ings will be held on the subject Wednesday. In the 
morning the representatives of the Michigan and Wis- 
consin railroads will hold a conference with ore firms 
in the offices of Oglebay, Norton & Co. in regard to a 
reduction in the rail rates on Old Range ore which 
were advanced recently 15c. a ton, putting these rates 
on the same basis as those from the Masabi district. 
At noon a meeting of all the railroad and ore interests 
will be held at the Union Club, during which the en- 
tire question of rates will be discussed. No intimation 
has come from the railroads as to how much of a rate 
concession they are willing to make in order to effect 
a settlement of the controversy without taking it be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission. It is un- 
derstood that a large representation of railroad men 
will be present. 


Sellers of foreign ore are reported very active in 
the East and are offering Swedish and Spanish ore 
at very low prices, but furnaces are not in need of ore 
and the low prices do not tempt them to buy. Swedish 
and Spanish ores are now being quoted in the East at 
8 to 10c. per unit at seaboard, as compared with 10 
and 12c. that was being asked about Feb. 1. The mini- 
mum price brings ore down to about $5 a ton for 
ore with a 50 per cent iron content delivered at fur- 
nace, or over $3.50 lower than lake ore delivered 
based on last year’s prices. With Masabi non- 
Bessemer ore at $6.55 per ton, the 1920 price figures 
at 17c. per unit delivered in eastern Pennsylvania. 
tecently two cargoes of Spanish ore were offered at 
814c. per unit at seaboard, but a buyer was not found. 
Then furnaces were asked to make offers for this ore, 
but according to reports a purchaser has not yet been 
found. 

We quote delivered lower lake ports: Old range Bessemer 
$7.4 old range non-Bessemer $6.70 Mesaubi Bessemer, 

0: Mesabi non-Bessemer, $6.55 

Pig Iron.—There is a little improvement in the de- 
mand for foundry iron in smal) lots for prompt ship- 
ment. Prices are about 50c. a ton lower with quota- 
tions ranging from $23.50 to $24. However, some 
furnaces are making sales at $23, and possibly lower, 
to consumers with whom they have high-priced con- 
tracts and who are averaging down their costs by 
taking part high-priced iron and part present-priced 
iron. One interest reports sales during the week ag- 
gregating 2000 tons, including 800 tons of prompt 
shipment iron running 2.25 to 2.75 silicon at $25, this 
price including the high silicon differential, for ship- 
ment from its western Pennsylvania furnace to a 
Pittsburgh district consumer. Another interest re- 
port sales aggregating 1800 tons in lots of 200 tons 
and smaller. Consumers generally are buying only 
for their immediate requirements and that policy has 
resulted in a large share of the orders being for car 
lots. All producers report a slight improvement in 
shipping orders on old contracts. 

We quote delivered Cleveland as follows, based on the 

w freight rates, these being a 56c. switching charge for 


il iron, a $1.96 freight rate from Valley point a $3.36 
rate from Jackson and $6.67 from Birminghar 


sasik . $23.96 
Northern No. 2 fdy.. sil. 1.75 to 2.25 $25.00to 25.50 
Southern fdy., sil. 2.25 to 2.75 29.92to 32.92 
Ohio silvery, sil. 8 per cent...... 41.86 
Standard low phos., Valley furnace 10.06 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The volume of business 


Coe eed 


rs 


1338 


has fallen off as compared with the few previous weeks 
and orders are limited to small lots largely in struc- 
tural material. From all directions come reports of 
falling off in the business of automobile companies 
which is attributed to the price cuts of several makers 
of cars, as the slump in sales immediately followed the 
price reductions. It is not expected that there will be 
a great deal of activity in this field until prices become 
stabilized, as buyers are looking for reductions on makes 
of cars that have not yet been cut. The drop in auto- 
mobile sales has resulted in the curtailment of opera- 
tions by a number of the Detroit manufacturers and 
there is now very little buying of steel by the auto- 
mobile builders. However, mills are still getting some 
orders from allied industries for steel for rims and 
other parts. In structural lines the Massillon Bridge 
& Structural Co. has taken 760 tons for the plant of 
the American Bottle Co., Newark, Ohio, at $76 a ton 
erected. This is regarded as an unusually low price, 
some fabricators having quoted a higher price delivered 
but not for the erected steel. Bids will be taken June 
6 for the Masonic Temple, Detroit, requiring 7000 tons. 
Inquiries are out for several northern Ohio school 
houses requiring 500 tons. Locally the strike in the 
building trades continues and no new work has devel- 
oped. Bids were opened yesterday for the Baldwin 
Reservoir, Cleveland, requiring 1700 tons of soft steel 
veinforcing bars, but the low bidder has not yet been 
officially determined. There are no reports of the shad- 
ing of mill prices except by rerolling mills. Quotations 
of 1.95c. have appeared on hard steel angles and 1.90c. 
is still being quoted on hard steel reinforcing bars. 
Brokers who have picked up odd lots of surplus stocks 
of steel are offering these at $1 to $2 a ton, and in some 
eases considerably more, under warehouse prices, but 
the jobbing houses are not meeting these price conces- 


sions. 


Cleveland warehouss quote teel bars and small shapes 
at 2.99¢e plates 3.09% tructura hapes, 3.09c.; No 9 
galvanized wire 1.45 N 9 annealed wire, 3.75¢c.; No. 28 
Diack sheets LSO¢ No ’S galvanized, 5.70c.: No. 10 blue 
annealed > SHe to 4c OO} al bands, 3.69c.; shafting 
4.25¢c 


Sheets.—The demand for sheets is very light. Vir- 
tually no business is coming from the automobile field. 
While mills are apparently holding to regular prices, 
some consumers are still getting sheets on contracts 
placed at the lower prices that recently prevailed. 
However, brokers are still offering all grades of sheets 
at slight price concessions. On galvanized sheets a 
4.75c. price has come from this source and a 3c. quo- 
tation for blue annealed sheets has appeared. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Orders for bolts and nuts 
show a little improvement, but consumers are buying 
only small lots and the aggregate tonnage that is being 
placed is still light. Some of the manufacturers are 
operating their plants at only 25 per cent of capacity. 
Prices are evidently being well maintained. The de- 
mand for rivets continues very light and the market is 
weak. Manufacturers now regard 3.40c. Pittsburgh 
for structural rivets and 3.50c. for boiler rivets as the 
regular prices, but reports indicate that these prices 
are being shaded at least $1 to $2 per ton. 

Old Material. sales of 


Some small lot 


scrap are 


being made to mills, but on the whole the market is 
very dull. One or two of the northern Ohio mills 
are accepting shipments in small quantities. Pur- 


chases of heavy melting steel by local consumers are 
reported at $11.50 to $12.50, the higher price being 
paid for the best quality of scrap. Dealers would pay 
higher prices for this grade for delivery when mills 
release present shipping orders, but nobody wants to 
sell on that There is considerable irregularity 
on machine shop turnings and the low prices that have 
been quoted on this grade are bringing out very little 
material. One small lot purchase has been made by a 
local dealer in Detroit at $8, delivered Cleveland, and 
a Cleveland mill is reported to have purchased the May 
output of a Detroit automobile plant at $7.25. Dealers 
are offering $8.25 for mixed borings and short turn- 
ings, which are slightly lower. A Cleveland mill has 
made an additional purchase of 1500 tons of this grade 
at $8.50. We note a sale of grate bars at $13.50, a 
decline of $2. There is no local demand for busheling, 


basis. 
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as puddling mills are shut down and dealers are pay 
ing very low prices for this grade for yard stocks. 


We quote delivered consumers’ yards in Cleveland a; 
vicinity as follows: 
PEO SORTER GEO). kocc s+ ov 000s 0% $11.00 to $11.50 
eee: Tie Wee SB Pees wewccuwcnces 13.50to 14.00 
ee ere 15.00 to 16.00 
SS SE ave ie a a 6 abe nels. ace w eee Oe 13.00 to 14.00 
a a. Re ee ee 20.00 to 21.00 
Low phosphorus melting scrap...... 14.00 to 15.00 
Se ES on ea eS a's bik ei bak wale wwe 8.00 to 8.50 
Machine shop turnings ............. 6.50 to 7.00 
Mixed borings and short turnings.... 8.00to 8.50 
ee eee re eee 10.00 to 10.50 
en UNG ok gree aca. elia/ ora rage 12.00 to 13.00 
ON OS eee ee 13.00 to 14.00 
Light bundled sheet stampings...... 5.00 to 6.00 
een Gee COPTIIIRS,. 5 6 os ks ev enwevwes 10.00 to 10.50 
Se Aer er ere 18.00 to 19.00 
Pe 2B. DRE og 6 od o's Oh 60 ce Terr 7.50to 8.00 
Drop forge flashings, over 10 in..... 5.50 to 6.00 
Drop forge flashings, under 10 in.... 6.00to 6.50 
ee ee eee 13.50 to 4.00 


BeOVO PRO. a csccece 


‘ 1 
Seba atk ela ee le ee 13.50 to 14.00 
Pipes and flues. an 


4 
7.00 to 8.00 


St. 


St. Louis, May 17. 
Pig Iron.—There is very little change in the pig 
iron situation, the demand not having been stimulated 
to any extent by any of the recent occurrences in either 

the metal situation or the labor and wage problems. 
Finished Iron and Steel—No new business is de- 
veloping in the finished product market, either on con- 
tracts for forward delivery or immediate use. Prices at 
the new levels do not seem to have induced any ac- 
tivity and warehouses report that there has been no 
development indicating any real resumption of activity. 


warehouse we quote as follows: Soft 
bars, 3.22 4<¢ iron bars, 3.22%c.; structural material 
3.3214¢c.: tank plate, 3.82l%c.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets 
1.2214c.; No. 28 black sheets, cold rolled, one pass, 

No. 28 galvanized sheets, black sheet gage, 6.50c. 


For stock out of 


steel 


9 99 


2.0U0C 


Coke.—There is no call for coke, as there is little 
need of the fuel. Such as there is is covered by the 
existing contracts and the supplies in the yards. 

Old Material—The market has continued without 
new feature during the past week apart from those 
which were mentioned in recent reports. There has 
been no trading of any kind worth while and in con- 
sequence no new prices have been really established. 
The figures which are given are simply estimates of 
value and it is doubtful whether any of them could 
be obtained in an actual transaction unless a decided 
change in the tone of the market were to take place. 
None of the dealers is making any trades and there 
is no buying for the yards. All recent railroad lists 
have gone at low figures and in many instances items 


offered have not sold at all. 
We quote dealers’ prices f.o.b. consumers’ works, St. Louis 
industrial district, as follows 
Per Gross Ton 
ROM URE 3. wc eratg a dw hi nauere win ye $13.00 to $13.50 
tee! FAIS, TOTOUMG « «6 cnc a vnveceney 12.50 to 13.00 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft.........- 12.50 to 13.00 
Relaying rails, standard section, sub- 

Jeet DO DASMOCOR soca 6800. cae ems 27.50 to 32.50 
Cee WIE bs ccc she 0 cheetah Canes 12.50to 13.0 
No. 1 railroad heavy melting steel... 12.50to 13 
Heavy shoveling steel........cccces 10.50 to 11.00 
Ordinary shoveling steel............ 10.00to 10 
Frogs, switches and guards cut apart. 12.50to 15. 
Ordinary bundled sheet.......... ga 5.00 to 0 

Per Net Ton 

Heavy axle and tire turnings....... 5.00 to ) 
ce « Bee. Ds 5 ins one kes cPnere ee 10.50 to 11.00 
MtOGt BHO POs iiss ck ce csc ncae es 11.00 to 11.50 
SO . CRF (GON. io ia Ve ves 660g 2 oe 20.50 to 21.00 
ees “ORF GROG, a 06% 0.60 bon ee beeen 14.00 to 14.50 
Wrought arch bars and transoms.... 14.00to 14.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought............. 10.50to 11.00 
No. 8 railroad WrowGnt... sc. cewscas 9.50to 10.00 
POE. DRUS 55 Sa dw alas. Ou bebe Oe 11.00 to 11.50 
Steel couplers and knuckles......... 11.00 to 11.50 
Locomotive tires, 42 in. and over, 

oo | RT ee eee eee ee 9.00to 9.50 
a ae a ener ae 8.00 to 8.0 
ae eee eee 6.50 to 7.00 
Pet, . 2 PE a 6 or mer bea qiwe Oca a setb a 10.50 to 11.00 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings 6.00 to 6.50 
Ne. 3 DROS. GORE ck cde avae¥oas 12.00 to 12.50 
Stove plate and light cast.......... 12.00 to 12.50 

PPP eee 10.00 to 10.50 
Agricultural malleable ...........+.. 10.00 to 10.00 
Pa Gi. TON. 6.602 Ck 6S Kc de enees 7.00 to 7.90 
Railroad sheet and tank............ 5.00 to 5.90 
Railroad grate barS........eccesese 7.00 to 7.50 
Machine shop turnings............. 5.00 to 5.50 
COMPRES WMO ask od on Se vvesivaceve 7.00 to 7.50 
Uncut railroad mixed..........ceee-. 8.00to $8.90 
ee PO PORT CO Tere Lee ete 11.00 to 11.50 
Ratiroad brake Ghee. ...cccsinedess 8.00 to 8.50 
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San Francisco 


SAN FRANCISCO, May 11. 

Pig Iron.—While some few sales of note have been 

ide during the past two weeks, the general situation 

the Coast remains quiet and unsettled. Foundry 
nerations continue on a very much restricted scale, 
lich means a light demand from this source. One 
le of 1000 tons of Belgian hematite iron was reported 
re recently at $33.75, ex ship. Another transaction 
volved 600 tons of domestic pig iron, taken by the 
Southern Pacific Co., as replacement stock, it being 
inderstood that the price was considerably below $23, 
furnace. Foreign iron, both Chinese and Belgian, is 
still freely offered, but little business has been done, 
especially in Chinese, much of which is resale iron 
from Japan and of inferior quality. For the higher 
grades, foundries are being quoted from about $32.50 
to $35, ex ship, but genuine Hangyang is held around 
342 for No. 1, which accounts for the fact that Belgian 
iron attracts more interest. A local foundry was offered 
No. 2 domestic at $21, Southern furnace. It is reported 
that certain interests will be in the market for a few 
fair-sized lots of iron in the near future. 

Coke.—There is nothing of importance to recount in 
this market for the past fortnight. Actual business 
has been practically negligible, with no large sales re- 
ported. Foundries generally have ample supplies for 
their possible requirements. The market is estimated 
at about $22 net ton, delivered San Francisco. The 
English coal strike has prevented the delivery of “Vic- 
toria” coke of late. 

Old Material.—This market continues very dull, with 
trading practically at a standstill. No sales of conse- 
quence have been reported recently. Prices are nom- 
inal at $12 gross ton delivered at the mill for heavy 
melting steel, and $30 for cast iron scrap. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Moderate activity has prevailed for 
the past week or so, but the business offering has come 
almost exclusively from southern California, as munici- 
pal work in the northern part of the State has been, and 
continues quiet. Prices are unchanged, but there seems 
to be a softening tendency, probably the result of the 
general downward trend of the markets. On May 4 
the Los Angeles water department placed a contract 
for 255 tons of 6-in. pipe, and on May 10 received bids 
for 650 tons of 4-in., 500 tons of 6-in. and 21 tons of 
8-in. pipe. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Conditions on the Coast 
‘an scarcely be called satisfactory. Uncertainty still 
prevails, in spite of an effort to stabilize the market 
and restore confidence. New construction work has not 
een extensive, and the lockout involving 17 crafts 
of the building trade, which is persisting, does not help 
the general narrow character of the situation. The 
Columbia Steel Co. continues to quote reinforcing bars 
at $2.35, mill California, and is placing most of the 
business offered, which is not heavy, at best. Prices 

reinforcing bars announced by the Pacific Coast Steel 
Co. are $3.25 for 100-ton lots or over and $3.50 on 
smaller quantities. Belgian bars are being freely 
offered in a rather wide range, and buyers’ interest is 

dedly apathetic. Jobbers are covering routine needs 
The export situation continues depressed and 
eatureless. One prospect is involved in the proposed 
nstruction of a new bridge across the Sacramento 
River, connecting Colusa and Yuba counties, at an esti- 
mated cost of about $250,000. Bids for the steel super- 
icture will be called later. 


¢ 


Harry Llewellyn, purchasing agent of the Pittsburgh 

Products Co., Pittsburgh, was the speaker at the 
ilar monthly meeting of the Purchasing Agents’ 
\ssociation of Pittsburgh at the Ft. Pitt Hotel, Tues- 
‘ay evening, May 16. The subject was, “The Art of 
ng from a Purchasing Agent’s Viewpoint.” 


'wo of the four Baldwin-Westinghouse electric 
notives ordered some time ago by the Paulista 
ways, Brazil, have been completed and were 
pped from East Pittsburgh works of Westinghouse 
tric & Mfg. Co. on May 14. 


, 


rr 
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FOREIGN INQUIRY CONTINUES 


Siberian Machine Tool Inquiry—Rolling Stock 
for Chile—Japanese Prices 


NEw YorRK, May 16.—Foreign inquiries for iron and 
steel are small, but there are a few fair sized contracts 
pending for railroad rolling stock and machine tools. A 
machine tool builder in New York has received an in- 
quiry for machine tools and cranes from a Siberian 
source that, if it is placed, will total several hundred 
thousand dollars. Although this builder is quoting on 
the inquiry, the question of financial arrangements is 
expected to prove an obstacle. 

The Chilean State Railways, 141 Broadway, New 
York, which has had specifications in the market for 
some time calling for about 30 locomotives, 600 cars 
and 80 passenger coaches for 5-ft. 6-in. gage track, will 
open bids on this material July 7. An order was re- 
cently placed with the Industrial Works for two large 
wrecking cranes by this railroad. A Brazilian railroad 
is in the market for a steel bridge involving about 
$1,000,000, according to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce (File No. 27,321). 

According to American Vice-Consul J. C. Huston, 
Hankow, China, the Franco-Belgian-Dutch combination 
engaged in completing the Ling Hai Railroad has 
agreed to Dutch control for the development of the 
port of Haichow. Construction and operation of the 
railroad will be handled by the Belgian and French. It 
is also reported that a loan has been negotiated by the 
South Manchurian Railroad for constructing a railroad 
from Taonan to Tsengkiatun. 

Prices on iron and steel in the Japanese market con- 
tinue depressed with a slight falling off in some items 
and some increase in others. No. 28 gage black sheets, 
which rose from 180 yen per ton on Feb. 9, to 200 yen 
per ton on March 25, caused by the demand from gal- 
vanizing plants in the South, have dropped to 187 yen 
per ton ($90.70). No. 28 gage, galvanized sheets, 
however, continue to show an increase. The quotation 
on Feb. 9, of 300 yen per ton, a low mark, rose to 370 
yen per ton on March 25, and to 390 yen per ton 
($189.50) on April 27. Steel bars, which were 104 yen 
per ton, are now 101.50 yen per ton ($49.23); shapes 
have dropped from 150 yen per ton to 143 yen per ton 
($69.35); plates from 95 yen per ton ($46.08) to 98 
yen per ton ($45.10); tin plate continues at 14 yen 
per base box ($6.79); No. 8 gage wire has increased 
from 155 yen per ton ($75.18) to 165 yen per ton 
($80.08) ; and wire nails have dropped from 14 yen per 
keg ($6.79) to 12.80 yen per keg ($6.21). Pig iron con- 


tinues at the low level of 55 yen per ton ($26.68). 


Nagle Steel Co. to Build Open-Hearth 
Steel Plant 


The Nagle Steel Co., Pottstown, Pa., is reviving plans 
for the construction of an open-hearth steel works, in- 
cluding finishing mills, on a 200-acre farm near Potts- 
town. The purchase of land was made several years age 
and plans and specifications for the plant were pre- 
pared. 

Because of war conditions, the company did not 
proceed with them. According to President L. F. Nagle, 
“We are now seriously considering, as soon as assured 
that conditions are absolutely favorable and costs—that 
is, wages, building materials, freight rates, etc.—have 
reached minimum, again taking the matter up actively. 
Details, however, are not as yet ready. Meanwhile, we 
continue, as for some years past, to operate our Glas- 
gow works, Pottstown works and Seyfert works, pro- 
ducing sheared steel plates and blue annealed sheets 
from steel slabs purchased from outside steel manu- 
facturers.” A bond issue has been authorized and the 
Security Trust Co., Pottstown, will be trustee. 


The strike of molders at the Chicago Hardware 
Foundry Co., North Chicago, Ill., which had been in 
progress since Feb. 3, has terminated through the 
acceptance of a 20 per cent cut in wages by the men. 
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SOUTH AMERICAN PROSPECTS 


Manufacturer Tells of Conditions 
Which Interfere With Business 


Cleveland 


W. D. Sayle, president Cleveland Punch and Shear 
Works Co., Cleveland, returned home a few days ago 
from a trip to South America, and has made some inter 
esting observations for readers of THE IRON AGE regard- 
ing industrial conditions in the countries he visited and 
respecting prospects for a revival of a normal demand 
for American products in the South American republics. 
During the 70 days he was away, he visited Brazil, Uru- 
guay, Argentine, Chile and Peru. His conclusions are 
that the future looks bad for American manufacturers 
exporters who want to do with South 
America, and that not much improvement can be expect- 


business 


97 | 
alli¢ 


ed in the situation until the rate of exchange becomes 
near normal His statement follows: 
Suffering from Reaction 
“South American countries are suffering from the 


reaction that followed the war. The situation in respect 
to American goods shipped to South America late last 
year, and which were not accepted, Is very serious. We 
found that in the Sao Paulo district of Brazil there are 
$10,000,000 worth of American goods on the docks, and 
likely to be sold to cover charges. 
there are $60,000,000 worth of American 
Banks have drafts for these goods, 
refused. There is probably $100,- 
the ports of these 


some of these are 
In Argentine 
goods on the docks. 
but payment has been 
000,000 worth of American gocds at 
that moved. A controversy 
these shipments has developed. South American 
buyers claim that American manufacturers refused to 
ship goods during the early part of 1920, then the slump 


two countries cannot be 


Ovel 


here and the goods were dumped in South America 
and the rate of exchange dropped until at present it is 
50 per cent below normal in Brazil and Argentine. 
Consequently, the cost of goods to the South American 
buyers has d Our exporters, on the other hand, 
contend that the importers knew that goods were coming 
in slowly and for this reason ordered double the quan- 
tities they otherwise would have purchased. They say 
of exchange started to go down, the 


Calne 
advout 


ubled. 


that when the rate 


IN MAHONING VALLEY 


Industries Dependent on Railroads Suffer— 


Brier Hill Furnace Goes Out 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, May 17—Insofar as new 
el market in the Youngstown 
dullness, though operating 
schedules are holding own fairly well. Grace 
blast furnace of the Brier Hill Steel Co., the only active 
stack of the interest, was suspended May 14 for re- 
pairs and will be down about 10 days. Were it not 
for the fact that it is necessary to keep the by-product 
coke ovens hot, the furnace would not be started again 
at this time, as the company’s iron stocks are ample 
for some time to come. An additional 2000-ton lot 
of basic pig iron has been purchased by the Sharon 
Steel Hoop Co. from a Valley steel works interest at 
Acceptance by Germany of the Allied terms is 
expected to stimulate trade generally. 


busi- 
ness 1s concerned, tne ste 
district is marked by 


their 


Gov 


Loss Continues 


An independent producer states that despite a re- 
duction in April of $3 per ton in production costs, his 
a loss as heavy as in March. Adop- 
produced the cut in costs, 
though it is resources in this direction 
have been exhausted. To enable the 
company to operate at a profit freight rates must be re- 
duced and manufacturing generally lowered, 
or higher prices and a substantially increased volume 
of business must be realized, states the manufacturer. 
Shipments in April were less than one-third of normal 


concern sustained 
tion of many economies 
that 


temporarily 


believed 


costs 
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South Americans should have protected themsely 
buying exchange to offset the merchandise purchas 

“Everything in Brazil depends on coffee. It seen 
me this country could pull Brazil out of the hol 
financing its coffee. The only way to move the 
chandise piled on the South American docks and to 
ate a revival of buying orders is to purchase their ¢ 
and thus raise the rate of exchange. Our country 
advance enough money to purchase the coffee crop 
for two years, then could sell it both at home a: 
Europe. We have advanced large sums in loans t 
ropean countries. Why couldn’t we do something t 
the Brazilian situation? 


The Argentine Problem. 


“The problem in Argentine is a harder one to 
because that country’s crops are wheat, hides, 
and wool, all of which we raise at home. Consequ 
we do not need imports from that country. Busine 
flat in Argentine, but that country has plenty of 
Some of this could be sent to the United States fo 
investment, or to pay for goods. By doing this th 
change situation would be improved, but there is 
opposition to this plan, as they do not want to a 
their gold reserve to be cut down. 

“There is a feeling in South America that ha 
promulgated by European exporters and propagar 
that American exporters, after selling them 
worked some kind of chicanery to change the rat 
exchange and make them pay double for their 
and it will take a long campaign of education to « 
vince the South Americans that the Americans are in} 
way responsible for the present low rate of exchangs 


Limited Shipments from Europe 


“There is no prospect that our exports to Sout! 
America will improve until the rate of exchange agai: 
becomes somewhere near normal. There is not the dis 
crepancy in the exchange rate between the peso of Ar 
gentine, or the milreis of Brazil, and the English pound 
sterling as there is between these South American mone- 
tary units and the American dollar. Not many European 
goods are going into South America at present, althoug! 
some shipments are being received from England and 
Germany. I was told that Germany is trading her mei 
chandise for Argentine goods.” 


with this interest and there is no immediate 
of any material expansion in buying. 
Industries depending upon the carriers for bus 
ness are either suspended entirely or are working unde! 
greatly reduced schedules. The Youngstown Steel Cat 
Co. at Niles, for instance, is completely down | 
of the absence of business from the railroads. Many 
other steel-consuming lines are also directly affect 
Reduction which has been forecast in the price of 
agricultural implements and likely additional r¢ 
adjustments in the prices of many automobiles will b 
beneficial to the steel trade, makers believe, throug! 
the stimulation in the business of these steel-consum! 
interests. 


pros 


yecaus 


No German Machine Tools 
Detroit, May 14.-——Detroit machine tool dealers a 
manufacturers of pneumatic tools all state emphat 
ically that no German pneumatic tools are being s 
on the Detroit market, nor have any her 
since the beginning of the war. 


‘ 


; 
sold 


been 


nee! 


An international exchange of professcrs in engl! 
ing and applied science has been effected by seve! 
operating institutions in this country, namely, Colun 
Cornell, Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Massachusetts Ins 
tute of Technology, Pennsylvania and Yale. The Fre! 
have selected their first representative, Professor J. ‘ 
valier, rector of the University of Toulouse, and a! 
thority on metallurgical chemistry. The American 
versities have selected as their outgoing representa! 
Dr. A. E. Kennelly, professor of electrical engineering 4 
Harvard University and the Massachusetts Institut: 
Technology. 


‘ 


+ 


¢ 








Freight Rates 


Freight rates from Pittsburgh on finished iron and 
teel products, In carioad lots, to points named, per 100 


are as follows: 


ely mi teee¢eeas aU.00 st iaul SU.66 
OD cocsesud wend 0.330 CE ikekocaeene can’ 0.51 
PR eee eee enone 0.38 mat ] ) U.46 
cee ceesecensecece 0.415 Denver waelase 1.35 
HMTAlIO ..cccccsccccce 0.295 Denver (wire products) 1.41 
( ee” Pee ey 0.24 Pacitic Coust : 1.66 
nnat ; eae O.S20 Pacific Coast, ship plates 1.: 
uMapOliS ..eeseees 0.349 Birmingham : . 0.7 
BO «ccseecesevcces 0.38 Jacksonville, all rail 
rn 0.475 Jacksonville, rail and 
BaS CILTY ccccceces O.S1lo water ‘ o% eee 0.46 
City (pipe) 77 New Orlean anew 51 
it inimum carload to most of the foregoing points is 
b lo Denver the minimum loading is 40,000 Ib., 
thie Pacitic Coast ! il iron and steel products 
tructural material, the minimun i SO,000) Ib On 
itter tem the ule ipplics to a Minimum of ov, 000 lb., 
n extra charge of Yc. per 100 Ib. on carloads of 
i of 40,000 Ib On shipments of wrought iron and 
‘ | to Kansas City, St. Pa Omaha and Denver, the 
rioad is 46,000 Ib. On iron and steel items not 
the rate Vary Somewhat and are given etal 


vular railroad tariffs. 
om Atlantic Co ports (i.e., New York, LUhilaael- 
i Baltimore) to Pacific Coast ports of call on most 


D Via the } huma Canal ile is tollows ig 
c.; ship plates, 70c.; ingot and muck bars, structural 
mnmon Wire products, including cut or wWire nails 
ind Wire hoops, 75c.; sheets and tin plates, 60c. to 75c 


re rope, cable and strands, $1; wire fencing, netting 





tcher, $1 pipe, not over 8 in. in diameter, & 
8 in. in diameter, 24%c. per in. or fraction thereof addi- 
All prices per 100 ib. in carload lots, minimum 
0 Ib 
Structural Material 
to 15 in channels, 3 to 15 in ngles, 3 to 6 
or both tegs, 4 il thick and ove and zees, 
> Oe 
San + te 
Wire Products 
\ < » $3.25 base per keg gaival 1 in l 
ring irge-head barbed roofing nails, taking a 
| his price of $1.5¢ ind shorter than 1 in oa 
met ind basi \W ‘ . OO pe 100 Ib nneale 
No 6 to 9 $3} } galvanized wire $3.70 Pe 
rbed wire, $4.1 galvanized fence tapies $4.10 
bed wire, $3.40 polished fence staples, $3.40 
ad} 3, per count $2.85 these pl he 


to the usual advances for the smaller trade, all f.o.b 
gh, treight added to point of delivery, terms 60 day 
2 per cent off for cash in 10 days Discounts on 
‘ ‘ » are 60! to 63 | cent off | t tor carioa 


Oo 62 per cent for 1000-rod lot ind 814 to 61 pe 
s o.b. Pittsburg] 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets 


ul d ship rivet $3.4 
t rivets 
é 60,10 and 10 per cent off | 
hine bo viled th 
t i? atiti ip I I it 
cut threads 60 and p ent off 
t larger S1Ze or macnit DO »HU cent off 
ge bolts, %-in. x 6-in 
nd shorter, rolled threads. .60 and 5 per cent off 
read 50. 10 and 5 pe nt oft 
reer sizes Oand 10 pe cent off st 
Hho per ce tof 
NO 1, 2 and 3 head 50, 10 and 5 per cent off list 


stvle heads Léde ute caenaeee 20 per cent extra 
e bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts %-in. x 4-in.: 


i orter 0.10% ft 


ner cent off 

iad jaree! Size 50 and » pel cent off 1 

| sq. or hex, blank nu 24.00 Off 
ed nuts, tapped : ‘ $3.50 off 

| t. sq. or hex, nuts, blank <r $4.00 off 

Ga t. sa; oF Bex. nuts, tapped... sce- $3.50 off | 
shed hex. nuts 
16 it inclusive U. S. S SO and 10 per cent off 

Ss. A. E s0, 10 and 10 per cent off list 

in. inclusive U. S. S. and S. A. E., 

» 10 and 10 pe ent off list 
packages SO and 10 per cent off lis 
bulk 0,10 and 21, per cent off list 

f 10 and 10 per cent off | 
1.35c. base 


Head Cap Screws 


Square and Hea 
na 70 per cent off list 


70 per cent off 
Set Screws 


nh. and under...... 70 and 5 to 70 and 10 per cent off list 
t ! (0 per cent off list 


. ° ' 
Ri ‘ 
per Ib. extra for less than 200 kegs. Rivets 
gs, 25c. extra to buyers not under contract; small 
neous lots less than two tons, 25: extra less 


b. of a size, or broken kegs, 50c. extra 
ces carry standard extras f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Wire Rods 
common basic or Bessemer rods to domestic con- 
348 chain rods. $48 serew stock rods, $53 rivet 
rods and other rods of that character. $48: hig! 


“is, $58 to $73, depending on carbons 
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SUNN 


Railroad Spikes and Track Bolts 





sp i%-ih,. and large oo... . i Diuase pe 
mn lots of 200 kegs of 200 Ib. each or nore pike 
s-in., and 7/16-in., $3.40 base; 5/16-in., $3.40 ba 
it and barge spikes, $3.40 to $3.65 base per 100 Ib. in car- 
mid lots of 200 kegs or more, f.o.b. Pittsburgh Track bolts 
+4 » to $4 0 base be 100 tb Tie plates c 2 50 me 10 b 
gle bars, $2.75 me ] 
lerne Plates 
é ¢ follows ‘ ne 0 
t packag } mting l ( ? ’ i I 
i matin = .¢ . } it 
] ( < y l. ( $17 ‘ ‘ 
( 2 $140.8 s0-11 i « 
> S I £ f.o.t I bu f lea! 
Iron and Steel Bars 
t Refined 1 
Welded Pipe 
Tr} ints . » ) 
itt 
] Ws 
Steel Iron 
LI I I h bla ( \ 
~ to 3 ; . ’ 
.7 ‘ i 
‘ 
We 
» § » 6 
1 
» 12 BHs ceases 29 ‘ 
Butt W 
‘ | 
o % t 14 
‘ 1 ’ 
i We pee t ‘ 
2 “ f i 
9 to 1% { » lo ; , 
To ge jobbing in l mal 1 » and 2! pet 
l ove } ‘ coun whict ubje 
; £ t { per gi 
Boiler Tubes 
I f i t f.o.b. 
I Durg!l 
I ip Welded § Charcoai Jron 
! 1 
« sj, it List 
i 2 ~ | 10 
‘ 2 ) ‘ I 
f ‘ ‘ f ad f ; ‘ 
f ) i 
o % i 4 20 
{ j ! 7 
; 
Hilo / ed 
These I ‘ > me ip to pe il pecifi tion for 
lk mo ile ) > pen specification for tut for 
t I vi ll be subject to special nego- 
Sheets 
Prices for n hipments on sheets of standard gage in 
carload f b. Pittsburg! follow 
Blue Annealed 
nts per Lb Cents per Lb 
\ ind heavier 00 N 11 and 12 » 3.35 
) and 10 Nos. 13 and 14 3.20 
! e) No > and , 20 


Box Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolled 

‘ per Ll Cents per Lb. 

7 to 21 2.20 Nx CRORES) caccscncetenine 

to 24 3.85 N P seceeseeucveaani 4.10 

Nos. 2 nd 26 ,.90 No OD ccvncosetsenoecees 4.20 
Vo “ , 95 

Galvanized 
Cents per Lb. | Cents per Lb. 


No 10 and 11 10 Nos, 25 and 26 ‘ 41.70 
‘I 12 t 14 s 1 No. 27 1.85 
N nd 1¢ 4.25 No. 28 (base)... eas 2.00 
No i7 to 21 4.40 No. 29 ; sooce cae 
. % to 24 4.55 ee Pee ree ee 5.50 


Tin-Mill Black Plate 

Cents per Lb 
Nos. 15 and 16...... 3.80 No. 28 (base)....... «. 4.00 
; ] » 21 ery, No. 29 4.05 


No oe 00 Deaconess er a Re reer 4.05 
SG GO Gy. ceeseaan 3.95 Nos. 30% and 31....... 4.10 
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Non-Ferrous Metals | | 
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The Week’s Prices 


Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery 
( pI New York I i Z 
T 

Klectro New New St New 5 
May Lake lytic Yor York Lou York Lou 
l l F ] 5 , 0 ovo 10) 10 
l l oo tt) $4u0 
] th Hh ] ! oo ti) $4) 
14 l ». OF ( 1.90 

16 ] 1.9 } 
13.0 L2 £96 1.5 


NEW YorRK, May 17. 


None of the markets are active, but the tone of most 
of them is strong. Foreign demand for copper con- 
tinues good, but there is only a slight improvement in 
domestic demand. Buying of tin is moderate but prices 
are firm. An easier tone has developed in the lead 
market and demand has slackened. The zine market 
continues exceedingly quiet and quotations have eased 


off. 
New York 


Copper.—Buying of copper for foreign consumption 
continues to be larger than domestic buying, and fair 
totals have been added to the foreign sales already 
reported. It is stated in some quarters that at least 
10,000,000 lb. of electrolytic copper has been sold in 
the last two or three weeks, all for export. On most 
of these sales higher than domestic prices have been 
obtained. The tone of the entire market is firmer and 
all the leading producers are quoting a minimum of 
13c., delivered, for electrolytic copper for May-June 
delivery and are unwilling, as a rule, to quote into the 
third quarter, at least for domestic consumption. Lake 
copper is also firmer and prices have been advanced to 
13.25¢c., delivered. We quote the market for electro- 
lytic for early delivery at 12.75c., New York, or 13c., 
delivered, with Lake copper at 13c., New York, or 
13.25c., delivered. It is estimated that production is 
around 40,000 000 lb. per month and that deliveries into 
consumption for the year will at least average 100,000,- 
000 lb. per month, which indicates a favorable statisti- 
cal position for the metal. 


Tin.—This market the greater part of the week has 
been quiet. There has been the usual business between 
but it has been of moderate and 
sumers have not bought extensively. Because of higher 
prices in London dealers in that city have been buyers 
here and it amounted to more than the combined 
buy:ng by American consumers and dealers. The trans- 
actions for the week consisted largely of May-June and 
July arrivals and on last Thursday, when the largest 
transactions were made, the total amounted to at least 
250 tons. The general tone of the market has 
better and there has been a fairly sharp advance in 
London. To-day spot standard tin was quoted at £181, 
future standard at £182 15s. and spot Straits at £187, 
or £7 to £8 per ton higher than a week ago. Here 
the quotation for spot Straits to-day was 33.25c., New 
York, the price for the week hovering between 32c. and 
38c. Arrivals thus far this month have been 605 tons 
with the quantity afloat 2150 tons. 


Lead.—The market has been quiet and featureless 
and a softer tone has developed. Prices in the outside 
market after advancing to 5.25c., New York, have re- 
ceded and quotations to-day are 4.95c., St. Louis, or 
5.124%c., New York, which are the prices independents 
are realizing for such business as they can obtain. It 
seems evident that the leading interest is taking some 
business at its unchanged quotation of 5c., New York 
and St. Louis. There has been a falling off in demand 
and fewer inquiries are reported. 


dealers volume con- 


has 


been 


Zinc.—Demand from consumers as well as dealers 
continues exceedingly light and a softer tone in some 
quarters has developed. Prices have slightly declined 
for the little business that is offered and the market for 
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prime Western is quoted at 4.85c., St. Louis, or 5. 
New York. Most of the large producers will not 
at less than 5c., St. Louis, and the business tha 
reported is confined to a few small lots here and 


Antimony.—Wholesale lots for early delivery 
quoted at 5.25c., New York, duty paid. 


Aluminum.—Virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pu 
wholesale lots for early delivery, is quoted by 
leading producer at 28c. f.o.b. plant, with foreign 
of the same analysis available from other selle 
23e. to 23.50c., New York. 

Old Metals.—Values were a little higher th 
in sympathy with the new metal market. Dealers 
selling prices are nominally as follows: 


Copper, heavy and crucible........ 


Copper, heavy and wire... : ; : l 
Copper, light and bottoms. 

Heavy machine composition. . 

ree, DRT on so eee een es 

I | Uo irae ie ete ae 6 5 


No. 1 red brass or composition turnings 


No. L yellow rod brass turnings.. 
Lead, heavy oe 016.4 ¥ 00 e lO eee O8s 
Lead, tea 
Zine 

Chicago 


May 17.—Copper and lead have advanced slightly 
not because of buying by consumers, but rather on 
count of purchases by dealers and speculative inter 
The rise in lead may be attributed in part to 
another price advance by the leading producer, but ir 
asmuch as there are still cheaper outside offerings in 
the market this metal is not in as firm a position as 
copper. Cheap lots of copper, on the other hand, have 
largely been disposed of by weak holders who have been 
forced to liquidate. Tin is unchanged but weak and 
unsteady. Considerable quantities have been bought 
recently by dealers and as this material must later be 
disposed of to the consuming trade it is not regarded 
as a source of strength to the market. Demand for 
zinc has been from a restricted trade. We quote Lake 
Copper at 13.25c. in carload lots; tin, 33c.; lead, 5c.; 
spelter, 5c.; antimony, 7.50c. On old metals we quote 
copper wires, crucible shapes, 8.25c.; copper clips, 8c 
copper bottoms, 7c.; red brass, 7c.; yellow brass, 5 
lead pipe, 2.75c.; zinc, 2c.; pewter, No. 1, 17c.; tinfoil 
19¢c.; block tin, 22c., all these being buying prices f 
less than carload lots. 


ests. 


St. Louis 


May 16.—The non-ferrous markets have developed 
stiffness during the week and both lead and spelter, 
car lots, are quotable at 5c. In less than car lcts 
prices are as follows: 


Lead, 5.50c.; spelter, 5.50c.; 
37.50¢c.; copper, 13.50¢c.; antimony, 7.50c. 


In the Jop 
district there has been a better feeling in ore as a ré 

of the improved tone in the refined metal, with lead 
selling about $52.50 per ton, basis 80 per cent, and 
blende at $25 to $27.50, basis 60 per cent. 
still out of the market because of the low price and the 
cost of production. On miscellaneous scrap metals there 
have been no changes in dealers’ buying prices . 
last report, and quotations are as follows: Light 


Calamine 18 


ic.; heavy yellow brass, 5c.; heavy red brass, 8c.; heavy 
copper and copper wire, 9c.; light copper, 7.50c.; 


3c.; lead, 3.50c.; pewter, 15c.; tinfoil, 18c.; tea lead, « 
aluminum, 9c. 


In a circular entitled “Return of Prosperity” the 
Columbus McKinnon Chain Co., Columbus, Ohio, } ts 
out the close relation existing between railroad 
chases and general business conditions. A chart }s 
drawn, tracing from 1904 to 1921 the 
purchases of cars. Alongside is a second curve, §! 
ing Brookmire’s business index following closely ‘h¢ 
curve of cars ordered. Previous to 1915 the rail! 
purchases preceded the peaks of business activity 4 
normal conditions since then have upset the close 
tionship previously noted. Prediction of industria 
prosperity is based on the world’s known great d 
for houses, public improvements, railroad equipme"' 
food and all manufactured articles. 


seml-an! 
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Bituminous Coal Stocks Decreasing 


Figures prepared by the United States Geological 
irvey show that stocks of coal in the hands of in- 
istrial consumers have decreased materially between 

1 and April 1, in all except four states. Indus- 
al consumers as a class drew heavily on their re- 
rves during the quarter. The only State of indus- 

11 importance where reserves increased was West 
rginia—right in the heart of the mining region, 

Comparing stocks of April 1 with those of June 1, 
120, the chart shows that in every State east of the 

Mississippi, except the State of Mississippi and in about 
ilf of those west of the river, the coal supply in- 
eased. Those states in which the supply decreased 
e mainly unimportant from the point of view of 
inufacturing industries. The low state of stocks in the 

stern half of the country, a year ago, was an im- 
rtant factor in the high coal prices of last year. In 





= 


Tee } \ % 


rritory then experiencing scarcity, stocks are 
sent much larger. 

[o supplement the two charts, figures are appended 

the stocks of bituminous coal held, on six spe- 

1 dates, by 79 steel plants and 41 by-product cok« 

These figures are strictly comparable, for the 

are identical, in each group, for each of the six 


} 1.028.000 1.763 000 


21 752.000 1.340.000 


Production and Demand for Coal Increase 


WASHINGTON, May 17.—The recovery in production 

oft coal gained additional momentum in the week 

ed May 7, according to the Geological Survey. The 

tal output, including lignite and coal coked at the 

nines, is estimated at 7,296,000 net tons, an increase, 

hen compared with the preceding week, of 326,000 

ns, or nearly 5 per cent. The average production 

working day is with two exceptions still lower than 

iny time during the preceding four years, the period 

er which the records of weekly output extend. The 

0 exceptions were the first week of April, 1919, and 
period of the great strike. 

The conclusion that market conditions are slowly 

proving, as indicated by production figures, is veri- 

| by the mine reports on operating time. The aver- 

running time for the country as a whole during 

ast week of April was 38.8 per cent as against 

) per cent during the week preceding. That the 

strial depression is overwhelmingly the dominant 

limiting production is shown by the fact that 

of the total time lost—61.2 per cent—losses 

bed to no market were 55.6 per cent. The dis- 

in which a more active demand was noted were 

fly the fields shipping to tide for export. Accord- 

reports received, the amount dumped over the 

at the tide was 3,041,000 net tons. This was the 

est total dumped since January and exceeded that 

March by 213,000 tons. That this increase was 

caused by increased foreign demand resulting 
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from the British miners’ strike is shown by the heavier 
tonnage for export and bunker coal. These were 193,- 
000 and 137,000 tons, respectively. 


Prices of Refractories Again Are Reduced 

PITTSBURGH, May 16.—Downward tendency of re- 
fractories prices has not yet been checked as, following 
price cuts made by Eastern manufacturers recently 
on silica brick, manufacturers in other sections have 
announced reductions of $3 to $5 per 1000. New prices 
on Pennsylvania silica brick are $35 to $40 and on 
Western silica brick $42 to $45, while the quotation on 
3irmingham grade of this brick goes to $46 to $50. 
There also has been a reduction of $5 per net ton in 
the base sizes of magnesite and chrome brick. Thus 
far no action has been taken with regard to fire clay 
brick quotations, but it is plainly indicated that the 
appearance of anything like a sizable order would lead 





Present fire clay brick 
quotations find almost no support, as new orders al- 
most are nil and there is an almost complete absence 
of specifications against requirement contracts. New 
prices on Pennsylvania silica brick are below those 
quoted on high duty fire clay brick; usually the pre- 


to much sharpening of pencils 


mium is on the latter. General business is still de- 
ribed as extremely dull 
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Iron and Steel Through Panama Canal 


Panama Canal traffic, westbound, during March, 
1921, included 90,206 gross tons of machinery, railroad 
material and other manufactured goods of iron and 
steel. Of this amount the origins and destinations of 
shipments are shown in the table: 


Origin Tons 
United State East Coast 70.465 
British Isles 14,177 
Continent of Europe 3,884 
Elsewhere 1,680 


Destination 


I"nited States, West Coast 18.65 
South and Central America, West Coast 15,270 
Australia 1,172 
Far East 109 


The Columbus Foundry Co. and the Caldwell & 
Drake Iron Works, Columbus, Ind., have laid off their 
union molders and shut down their foundries, with the 
announcement that when their plants are reopened they 
will be operated on an open shop basis. The wage con- 
tracts between the companies and the molders expired 
May 1, and the Columbus Foundry Co. recently an- 
nounced a wage reduction of 25 per cent, which was 
rejected. On May 2, the molders proposed to accept a 
wage cut of 10c. an hour, but the offer was rejected. 
The wage scale which expired May 1, was $7.20 a day. 
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aveuna: 
Frederick M. Feiker, vice-president and chairman 
of the editorial board of the McGraw-Hill Co., Inc., 
New York, publisher of engineering journals, has 
been appointed by Secretary 
of Commerce Hoover as the 
latter’s personal associate to 
organize industrial groups 
with which the department 
desires to co-operate through 
the collection of statistics 
likely to be of value to com- 
merce and manufacturing. 
He was graduated from the 
Worcester Polytechnic Insti- 
tute in 1904 with the degree 
of electrical engineer and in 
1907 became a member of 
the staff of System and sub- 
sequently managing editor 
of Factory. He has_ been 
identified with the McGraw 
company 1915. He 
member of the Ameri 
can Institute of Electrical F 
Engineers, the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, the National Electric 
Light Association and the Illuminating Engineering 
Society. He has been active in the development of Mr. 
Hoover’s plan for the elimination of waste in industry 
which was undertaken by the Federated American En 


Mr. 


since 


IS a 


. M. FEIKER 


Hoover’s suggestion. 


Allied Machinery Co. 
Paris, vice-president Allied Ma 
America, is in the United States for 
a few weeks’ visit, making his headquarters at the 
office of the Allied Machinery Co. of America, 51 Cham 


gineering Societies at 


Earl, M 


de France of 


Hartridge, president 
and 
chinery Co. of 


bers Street, New York. 

H. H. Crawford, 6553 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
has been appointed special representative for the Gie1 
Tuare Steel Disc Wheel in Michigan, Illinois, Indiana 
Wisconsin and Ohio. 

H. L. Rackliff, sales manager, United Automotive 


Body Co., Cleveland, has resigned. 


O. W. Seaberg, formerly sales agent Seaboard By 
Products Coke Co., Jersey City, N. J., has become 
sales manager of the New York office of the C. W. 
Williams Fuel Co., Ine-, 25 Beaver Street, New York. 

C. G. Beardslee, supervisol of labor, Peck, Stow 
& Wilcox Co., Southington, Conn., tinners’ tools and 


hardware, has resigned. 


A. E. Hackett, welding engineer, has taken charge 
the office of the Federal Machine & Welding: Co., 
Warren, Ohio, at 1724 Dime Bank Building, Detroit. 
This office formerly was in charge of Arthur E. Meyer, 


who also represented the Federal company at Chicago 
ind who has severed his connections with this company 
and moved to Hollywood, Cal. Stanley Mazurez, Jr., 
will take charge of the office at 15 South Clinton Street, 
Mr. Mazurek has the sell 
ng organization for some time, but assumes full 
of the Chicago office. 


Chicago been assisting in 
now 


control 


Robert Bearsley and Russell Port, Jones & Lamson 
Machine Co., Springfield, Vt., talked on “Screw Thread 
Gaging”’ and “Sight Versus Feel” before the designing 
drafting and the machine shop 
Providence Engineering Society, Providence, R. I. 


section, 


last 


and section 


week. Illustrated defects in screws by microscopic 
means were shown. 
Paul Bullnheimer has returned to Germany after 


United States in the 
Mills, Troisdorf, 


months in the 
Mannstaedt 


a stay of a few 
interest of the Rolling 


near Cologne. 


Charles P. Perin, of the consulting engineering firm 
of Perin & Marshall, New York, left England for the 
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United States on May 14 on the Aquitania. § 
Marshall, of the firm, is expected to leave India 
the United States on June 1. 


D. C. Paul, formerly with Gaul, Deer & Shea 
Co., Philadelphia, now represents in Pittsburgh, 
Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Towson Heights, Baltim 
The Pittsburgh branch, of which Mr. Paul is manag 
includes western New York, western Pennsylvania 
the northern part of West Virginia. The Pittsbu: 
office is located at 303 Penn Avenue, where there is ; 
a completely equipped service station with a fact 
trained service man in charge. Mr. Paul has ass 
him Frank E. Marrion and J. A. Miller. 


EK. F. Johnson has been appointed general mar 
of the inter-company parts division of the Gen 
Motors Corporation with headquarters in Detroit 
assumes the managership of the Saginaw Mall 
Iron, Central Foundry, Michigan Crankshaft, Cent 
Gear, Saginaw Products, Canadian Products, No 
way Motor, Central Forge, Central Axle and Mw 
Products companies. 


J. Edgar Lee, Grand Haven, Mich., has been el 


president of the newly-organized Michigan Found 
men’s Association. The other officers are W. O. Adan 
Ann Arbor, vice-president; Glenn L. Orr, Lans 
secretary; E. N. Turner, Manistee, treasurer. 1 


board of directors includes the officers and C. E. | 
dge, Kalamazoo; H. J. Hartman, Grand Rapids; A. | 
Hanchett, Big Rapids; W. W. Sherman, Muskegon, 
Kk. L. Pearce, Manistee. The will meet 
Muskegon, June 14, to complete the organizatio 
all its departments. It is planned to have special 
mittees on labor, welfare and technical matters and 
co-operate with the engineernig department of the U: 
versity of Michigan. 


John H. Dwight, formerly general manager Be 
City Malleable Iron Racine, Wis., who 
associated with General Motors Corporation some t 
assistant general manager Saginaw Produ 
Co., Saginaw, Mich., has been promoted to the positio 
He succeeds M. R. Hannum, w 
and takes of the Ol 
Mich. 


association 


Co., peca 


ago as 
of general manager. 


has been transferred 
Motor Works at Pontiac, 


charge 


Charles A. Jayne, formerly president of the A 
tectural Service Corporation, Philadelphia, has joint 
the advertising and sales department of N. & G. Ta 
Co., manufacturer of tin plate, Philadelphia. 


Percival Wilds, New York, receiver of the Blar 
Twist Drill & Tool Co., New York, has been app 
ancillary receiver for the company’s Taunton, Ma 
plant property, valued at $100 000. 


E.G. Wilmer, Milwaukee, Wis., vice-president 51 
& Tube Co. of America, has been elected preside 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, su 
ing F. A. Sieberling. Among the new directors 
have result of the 
the Goodyear company, is A. A. Schlesinger, presid 
of the Steel & Tube Co. of America. 


been elected as a reorganizatior 


K. F. Juengling and Sheldon M. Hird, former}: 
sociated with Arthur G. McKee & Co., Cleveland, 
formed a partnership under the name of Juengli! 
Hird, and have opened an office at 942 Hanna Build 
Cleveland. They will represent the Chain Belt Co., M 
waukee, and Alfred Box & Co., Philadelphia, in the 
of chain, elevating and conveying machinery, Pp 
transmission equipment, electric traveling cranes, ! 
castings and drop forgings. 


George P. 


Plate 


Early, special agent American Sh 


Tin Co., is convalescing from his recent 


Benjamin D. Fuller was elected an honorary 
the Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s Association 
regular monthly meeting held Monday evening, 
16, at Hotel Chatham, Pittsburgh. Mr. Fulle: 
former president of the Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s A 
ciation and the American Foundrymen’s Associa 
He is now associated with the Titanium Alloys 
Niagara Falls. He formerly was with Westing! 


per of 


Electric & Mfg. Co. for a number of years. 
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THOMAS L. SMITH, founder director and chief stock 
der of the T. L. Smith Co., died April 29, at his 
ne in Milwaukee. He brought out a number of 
cessful inventions, being best known as the invento) 

d manufacturer of Smith tilting mixers. Born i: 
gland, June 6, 1855, he came to this country at the 

e of four and moved to Watertown, Wis., where his 
father had established a machine shop and foundry 
nd where he learned the machinist trade. In 1877 
vraduated from Iowa State College at Ames He 
mpleted his engineering education in the Massachu 
Institute of Technology. In 1920, Iowa State 

lege conferred upon him the honorary degree of 
tor of engineering. His invention of the Smith 
ig mixer took definite form in 1899 and the first 
hine was manufactured in 1900. With assets of 
$500 in 1900, the business grew so rapidly that 
1905 Mr. Smith organized a corporation known as 
r. L. Smith Co., which today has assets of ove! 
200,000 He bought the Sterling Wheelbarrow 
West Allis, Wis-, a small struggling concern, and 
ide it very successful. He organized the Smith En 
eering Works, Milwaukee, manufacturer of Tel 


h rock and ore crushers. 


I W. HORNE, a pioneer in the introduction of 
ierican machinery in Japan, died last week at Pasa 
na, Cal., where he had been making his home since 
retirement from active business in 1918. Mr. Horne 
for many years the head of the F. W- Horne Co., 
York, which was taken over in 1918 by the Amer 
International Corporation and now conducted as 
Horne Co., Ltd., handling machinery business in 
pan in co-operation with the Allied Machinery Co 
\merica. During his early business experience with 
General Electric Co., Mr. Horne became aware of 
mazing opportunities for trade with Japan, which 
that time taking important steps industrially 
commercially. In 1895 Mr. Horne made a trip 
Far East, establishing selling offices for ma 
y not only in Japan, but in India, China and the 

ppines- Later he abandoned his efforts to sell 
tter countries and confined his attention solely 
n, his company eventually becoming one of the 
wn American companies trading in that cou! 
During the Russo-Japanese War, Mr. Horne be 
nspicuous for the aid rendered to the Japanese 
ment and was decorated by the Emperor. He 
decorated by the’ Swedish Government for 
ious services Mr. Horne was the first to estab 
phonograph manufacturing industry in Japan. 
iness interests there eventually became so larg¢ 
lived there for many years, owning home 

he sold only recently when he decided to spe 
nainder of his years in the United States. M) 

was a few years past 60. 


ROBERT NELSON PECK, vice-president Stanley Works, 

Britain, Conn., died May 10 at the Roosevelt 
il Hospital, New York, following a short ill- 
He was born in Bridgeport in 1866. Before the 

Rule & Level Co. was taken over by the Stan 

Works, Mr. Peck was associated with the forme 
ny for 15 years. As vice-president of the Star 

Works he was n charge of sales. 

HARLES GIBBONS DAVIS, owner of Davis Brothers, 
elphia, bars, died April 20- The business will 
ie under the management of his son, Edward 
ce Davis. 

BERT L. BRIDGMAN, New England representative 
L. S. Starrett Co., Athol, Mass., died suddenly 
1ome in Belchertown, Mass., May 7. He was 

of age and was born and brought up in 
town. He served for over 30 years as repre- 
e of the Athol Machine Co., traveling over a 

section of the United States. He joined the 
company in 1908. 

RANK CLIFTON OWEN, treasurer Miller-Owen Elec- 

o., Inec., Pittsburgh, died on April 22. 
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ABIEL J. ABBOT, Westford, Mass., Abbott Worsted 
Co. died last week at the Corey Hill Hospital, Brook- 
line, Mass., in his seventy-second year. From 1868 to 
1873, he was identified with the edge tool industry, 
with a plant at Chelmsford, Mass. 

GEORGE L. DEVED, 83 years old, president DeVed & 
Sons Sash Weight Co., Baltimore, died on May 9% of 
heart trouble. . 

JOEL WICKER DICKINSON, formerly Western adver- 

ing representative, The Iron Age Catalog of Ameri- 
an Exports, with headquarters at Chicago, died at his 
home in Kenilworth, Ill.. on May 6, aged 40 


TRADE CONFERENCE 


Steel Companies Will Be Represented at Meeting 
in City of Mexico Next Month 


PITTSBURGH, May 17.—A number of Pittsburgh dis 
trict steel companies will be represented at the Inter 
national Trade Conference to be held the week of 
June 20, in the City of Mexico under the direction of 
the Confederation of the Chambers of Commerce of 
Mexico of which the American Chamber of Commerce 
1f Mexico is a supporting member. The program will 
include discussions of the following subjects: “Mexi 
an Credits,” “Mexican Methods of Sales and Distri 
bution;” “Choosing Agents and Representatives in 
Mexico;” “Advertising in Mexico;” “The Mexican 
Consular Service and Trade Commissioners in Foreign 
Countries; “Tariff Reciprocity Between Mexico and 
the Countries with which it Exchanges Goods and 
Products;” “Introducing More Modern Agricultural 
Machinery and Implements into Mexico;” “Buying 
Mexican Products;” “Standardizing Weights and Meas 
ires in the United States, Canada and Mexico;” “The 
Exchange of Mexican-American Scholarships.” Other 
practical subjects concerning the trade of Mexico with 
other countries may be introduced into the program 


ater. The papers upon these matters will be prepared 
y experts and afterwards discussed freely by the dele 
ates. Spanish, English and French will be the offi 

languages of the conference and there will be 
terpreters, of course. 


Those well versed in foreign trade incline to the 
pinicn that a very important market for Americar 
overlooked in Mexico when the subject is up 


for discussion. The export sales manager of a large 
independent Pittsburgh steel company takes the ground 
iat Mexico offers a far more promising field for 
oreign trade than many of the other countries that 
ire usually considered in this connection. He point 
it that Mexico has many products which the United 

States could use and lacks many articles that the 
United States could provide. It is his contention that 
mutual exchange of products between this country 

d Mexico could be conducted pretty much on the 

of the old fashioned country store, in that very 


ttle cash would be required to finance the balance 
tween Mexican imports and exports Mexico has 
een overlooked in the usual calculations pertaining to 


foreign trade because too much attention has been given 
political conditions in the country and very little 
ffort has been expended on the part of the American 
iness man in the matter of acquainting himself 
th what Mexico has te sell and what that country 
ould import. Suecessful trading between Mexico and 
the United States in the opinion of this sales manager, 
ist be stripped of exploitation and the Golden Rule 


; 


ipplied to dealings 


\ voluntary reduction of 12%c. per hour was voted 

a meeting of Middletown, Ohio, bricklayers union on 
May 10. The carpenter’s union of Middletown and the 
painter’s union have also voluntarily agreed to accept 
reductions of approximately the same amount. 


Molders employed in heavy foundries in Cleveland 
have accepted a wage cut from 90 to 75 cents an hour 
placed in effect last week by their employers. Pre- 
viously the molders had rejected the proposal for a 15 
ents cut in their hourly rate. 
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BELGIAN MARKET BRIGHTENS if the order has been booked it probably was thro 


foreign bankers. 


International Situation Watched—Mills Have Market Generally Dull 
Two Months’ Orders The tendency in wire nails, wire rods and 

BRUSSELS, BELGIUM, May 2.—The metal market is wire is decidedly better and an increase of 5 fr. 
still influenced by the general state of uncertainty pre- 100 kilos has been decided upon. The bolt and 
vailing in Europe and also by the high interest charged market is showing practically no activity, works 
by the banks on commercial credits. The fiscal situa- 1" occupied only with old orders. Sales of steel 
tion is also influencing business. Some changes have "gS are at a minimum. Prices on this materia] 
begun to appear in the way of prices. The levy of about 1.08 fr. to 1.22 fr. per kilogram (4c. to 4 
50 per cent duty in Great Britain on German wire P&T lb.) according to specifications. In structural 
and wire products has induced London brokers and Tecent orders of rolling stocks by the railroads h 
other buyers to place their orders in this material with provided the only activity. No improvement is not 
Belgian makers. in domestic sales of iron bars, but some selling is 

Export to England of slabs and special grades of ported to India, China and South American mark 
pig iron has been active, but foreign sales of rolled There is a slight improvement in steel bars. 1 
iron and steel bars are not sufficiently large to en- Ougrée-Marihaye works, near Liége recently boo 
courage the more conservative elements. It is re- nm order for 7400 tons of steel bars from Denma: 
ported here that the strike in England has induced secured in keen competition with German mills. 1 
several manufacturers to entertain offers of Belgian following are prevailing prices for material, f 
coal. Some tonnages of bunker coal have been shipped Antwerp, unless otherwise stated: 
to Antwerp and it is rumored that the British Ad- 


. : : Pig Iron 
miralty has ordered in Belgium about 1000 tons of 


. 4 ° ; Fr. per Metric Ton 
special grade coal for industrial purposes. No. 3 foundry...... iviveex 2eetoeee $23.65 te 
Under pressure of American imports the mills in ~ he a, sla cy ooo pe te 25 
; ; 4 » 3, Luxe es tinea seene 285 to 30 24 
England have recently reduced their prices on rolled No. 3, Lorraine SRA EIS: 265 to 280 ) to 


material. The decision of the United States Steel Cor- 


: 2 Semi-Finished Material 
poration to reduce prices 12 per cent aroused consid- 


: : . . a : Fr. per 100 Keg Cent 
erable interest in England and also in Continental Blooms, square ; 39 Bo to 34.00 
Europe as such a decline is capable of influencing oo quage. Lorrains 3100 to 33.00 

. . . ae » ° . rilleé ind Slab . 83.00 to 35.00 ] 
the market here. If a further decline of Belgian prices Slabs, Luxemburg 7.50to 40.00 1 4 
takes place it will come as a result of the general ‘/@bs, Lorraine ... 37.00 to 38.00 1.44 
abstention of buyers and with a view to meeting the Fintehed Material Per Metric Ton 
sharp decline decided by the American mills, which Fr. per 100 Kg. Cents1 
] 1 : 1 ° I ‘ g. ents p 
are likely to enter the markets in South America and Iron burs (tor export) £8 13to £9 0 1.57 t 
“Woe we a - os : os ala irORn DATS -.scces ° cue 3.45 
China. Belgian mills have sufficient orders to operate Steel OAPs ...sees. veeees 44.50 to 4550 1.741 
for about two months. Steel bars (for export) ; ‘S$ Tto £810 L51t 
Stee beams, heavy 15.00 to 46.50 1.75 to 1 
> leet. i . om Steel beams, light...... : 16.50 to 47.50 1.82 t 
Belgian Rails for Russia Soehen aaek tte 1550 to 4650 77 t, 

- , " ° . ‘ _ ‘ Rails Fi a : 700to 60.00 9994 

The Russian Soviet Commissioner Krassine return-  Raj's, Luxemburg 9.00 to 62.00 990 4 
ing from England to Germany and Russia was inter- eee na iron - 48.00 to 51.00 1.87 1 ' 

eat ee Pts ia ae oops, steel (for export) £13 5 to £1312 2.40 to 
viewed in Ostend. Krassine stated that he had ordered = oops: steel, 1 mm. and small 100.00 to 103.00 2 90 to 4 
in Belgium 30,000 tons of rails and that the deal is oo iron, _ Yy : 63.00 

j ; . 7 . oops, iron, geht he : 68.7 
being concluded by a special syndicate. The official ? 
order was sent April 30, from Berlin. It is reported Special Steel 
that this order was placed with Belgian mills at $46 Fr. per 100 Kg. Cents per 

, , a “17, . PAD E Spring steel, ordinary grade.. 88.00 to 95.00 § 44 to 
per ton although German mills bid $42.50 per ton. Spring steel, special grade 93°00 to 110.00 = aa 
There is no confirmation of the deal in Charleroi and _ Electric tool steel, all grades. 185.00 to 220.00 7.23 

Basic Bessemer Sheets* 

. Black Sheets} ‘ — Galvanized — Blue Annealed 

Fr. per 100 Kg Cents per Lb. Fr. per 100 Kg. Cents per Lb. Fr. per 100 Kg Cents pe 
No. 20 (1 mm 0.039 in.).. 65 to 66 2.54 to 2.58 e 158 to 165 Gre eeeee 4€=©l kee wewax F 
No. 22 (0.8 mm.; 0.031 in.) 67 to 70 2.62 to 2.73 179 to 180 CSO 4n 7:08 wa eecancu 
No. 25 (0.6 mm.; 0.029 in.) Safad ta eda 185 to 200 7.23 to 7.81 122 to 130 4.77t 
No. 26 (0.5 mm.; 0.020 in.) 69 to 72 2.69 to 2.82 200 to 210 7.81 to 8.20 130 to 140 ,O8t 
No, 27 (0.45 mm.; 0.018 in.) 15 to 77 ew aes) —6UC li(“(ié‘C<C RR 8[6OUC™~C~«~*C ee eee 140 to 150 5.47 t 


*Rolled to Paris gage The nearest equivalent to Birmingham gage is given. 


#Basic Bessemer, C. R. 1 to 
3 pass See els a 120 to 123 4.69 to 4.80 
©.-H., C. R., 1 to 3 pass 128 to 135 5.00 to 5.28 


Historic Iron-Making in Pennsylvania by half-tone views and descriptions, with some of thé 
well-known furnaces of that section. Interesting his 
torical relics pictured are a stove plate cast at Cole- 
brookdale furnace, a fire plate top cast at Hopewell 
furnace in 1772, and a fire bed casting in the hom 
of one of the original owners of Durham furnace. 


Richard Peters, Jr., manager of sales of the Pulaski 
Iron Co. at Philadelphia, is the author of “Two Cen- 
turies of Iron Smelting in Pennsylvania,” a booklet of 
80 pages which has just come from the press. Mr. 
Peters has brought to this work an unusual acquaint- 
ance with the early history of iron making in his native 
State, and his studies in this direction have amounted 
in recent years almost to an avocation. Some of the 





War Finance Corporation’s Procedure 


text of this latest publication is a reproduction of ar- The War Finance Corporation, Washington, ! 
ticles by the author that have appeared in trade jour- sent out a 22-page circular, outlining the requiremen' 
nals, some of them coming out in 1920 in commemo-_ of the corporation in connection with applications 


ration of 200 years of pig iron development in the Key- advances to American exporters, or banks and trust 
stone State. Many illustrations are given, most of them companies, to assist in exporting domestic products. 
full-page, marking the various steps in the evolution of The act under which the corporation is operating } 
the Pennsylvania blast furnace from the hillside char- quoted and directions are given concerning documents 
coal stack of colonial times. Naturally the early history that must be filed and the evidence required by th 

Mr. Peters has recorded has to do with furnaces in poration, together with suggested forms of applica 
eastern Pennsylvania. In connection with the record- tion. The pamphlet can be obtained on applicatio! 
breaking performances of recent years, the reader is the War Finance Corporation or to the nearest Federal 
taken to the Pittsburgh district and made acquainted Reserve Bank. 
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Design of Cupola and Accessory Areas 
(Continued from page 1314) 





* windbox area to blowpipe area may be 3:1 for all 
-e cupolas, or may be increased to 3.5:1, or even 
1:1, for the larger cupolas. But from an economic 
tandpoint the ratio should not be less than 3:1. 
\Vindbox may be riveted to shell in box shape. The 
.uthor prefers one which extends from bottom of 
ipola upward and joined by bevel edge to upper 
shell. 


Height of Cupola a Practical Consideration 


Cupola height is an economic feature independ- 
ent of any definite scientific ratio. And as the melt- 
ng zone in large cupolas operated under rationally 
proportioned areas and adequate accessories may 
be 12 to 18 in. higher than in small cupolas—on ac- 
count of necessarily increased pressure—the re- 
sultant decrease in free charging height may be 
avoided by increasing height of charging door 
above sand bottom. 

Therefore, it may be arbitrarily stated, largely 
as an economic condition, that the height of small 
‘upolas may be at least sufficient to receive 6 to 8 
ft. of stock before blast on; medium cupolas 9 to 
10 ft. of stock; and large cupolas 11 to 14 ft. of 
stock—hence the ratio of height as related to cupola 
diameter, where tuyeres are located 16 to 18 in. 
above bottom, may vary from 4.5:1 to 3.4:1 in small 
cupolas; 3.4:1 to 2.8:1 in medium cupolas; and 
2.8:1 to 2.4:1 in large cupolas. If very low tuyeres, 
6 to 8 in. above bottom, should be used for continu- 
ous melting, of course height of door may be raised 
6 to 8 ft. for small cupolas to 10 to 12 ft. for larger 


——Height——, 
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This facilitates the absorption of all available heat 
units by the iron charges below the charging door 
—a feature which will tend to keep down coke con- 
*umption. 

Approximately 30,000 cu. ft. of air, free from 
the blower, is required to supply adequate oxygen 
in the cupola for combustion of average foundry 
coke (depending on its carbon content) to melt one 
ton of metal. It is therefore essential that the 
cupola blower be large enough to supply this quan- 
tity of air regardless of diameter of cupola used. 
The positive (pressure type) blower is very desir- 
able, and the blast meter or pitot tube, for register- 
ing air volume, is a valuable adjunct to facilitate 
scientific operations and guard against repeated in- 
equalities of air delivery—a condition which some- 
times exists by reason of variation in revolutions 
of blower, especially with electric power. 

While the blower should be placed within rea- 
sonable distance of cupola it should be located 
where a supply of fresh, clean air can be main- 
tained. There is more oxygen in the open air than 
exists within the confines of a foundry, especially 
one which is close and dusty. The nozzle connec- 
tion may be 2 to 4 in. smaller in diameter than the 
blast pipe. The blower should be selected to secure 
air requirements at minimum revolutions. 

Thus, suppose a No. 3 blower will deliver 2500 
cu. ft. of air per minute at 325 r.p.m. (7.7 cu. ft. per 
revolution) by application of 8.5 hp. at shaft for 
1 lb. pressure and a No. 4 blower the same quan- 
tity at 205 r.p.m. (12.2 cu. ft. per revolution) with 
same power. Then the saving in wear and tear 
from vibration by using the No. 4, will more than 
compensate for the small difference in price be- 


Cupola Bottom Ratio 
ed to to Ratio Blast Pipe Ratio 
Diam- Area Charging Diam- -—————Tuyeres———————, Cupola Diam- Area Tuyere Wind Box Ratio 
ete! Sq Door eter of Size Area to ete! Sq. to Blast Size Area Biast 
In In. Ft. In. Cupola No. In Sq.In. Tuyeres In. In. Pipe In. Sq. In. Pipe 
4 452 8 0O 4.5 5 3 x6 x14 90.4 5.0 8 0 1.78 6 x 25 150 3 
26 531 9 6 4.4 5 3%x 6 xl5b4 104.0 5.1 sl, 57 1.76 6 x 28% 171 Z 
616 10 O 4.3 5 34x 6%xl6% 118.4 5.2 9% 68 1.74 6%x 32% 204 S 
30 707 10 6 4.3 6 4x 6%x14% 133.4 3 10 78 1.72 614x 36 234 3 
32 804 10 6 3.9 3144x 7 x15% 148.9 4 10% 87 1.70 6%x 38% 261 3 
908 11 O 3.9 6 3144x 6%x16% 164.0 5 11% 98 1.68 7 x 42 294 3 
1018 a. Se 3.7 7 34,.x T%4xl5i& 180.0 5.6 12 112 1.62 Tux 44% 336 3 
> 1134 11 6 3.6 7 3%x 7%x16% 200.0 7 12% 125 1.60 » 2 375 3 
4) 1257 11 6 3.4 7 3% x 8%4x16% 216.0 5.8 13% 137 1.58 8144x 48% 411 3 
42 1385 12 0 3 7 4 x 8%x17% 234.7 5.9 13% 150 1.56 9 x 50 450 3 
+4 1520 12 90 3.2 S 3%x 83x16%4 253.0 6.0 14% 165 1.54 9%x 52 495 3 
1662 12 6 5.2 XS 4 x 8144x17% 272.4 6.1 15% 180 1.52 10 x 54 540 3 
1809 12 6 3.1 8 4 x 9 x17% 291.0 6.2 15% 194 1.50 10%x 56% 582 3 
1965 13 O 3.1 8 4 x10 x18% 316.7 6.3 lil, 213 1.48 10%x 59% 639 3 
2124 13 0 3.0 10 4x8 xl5% 21.0 6.4 16% 220 1.46 ll x 60 660 3 
2290 13 6 3.0 10 4 x 8%x15% 352.0 6.5 17% 244 1.44 11%x 62% 732 3 
153 13 6 2.9 10 4 x 9%4x1l6% 373.0 6.6 18% 262 1.42 12 x 65% 786 3 
2442 14 0 2.9 10 4 x 9%x17% 394.0 6.7 18% 280 1.40 12%x 65% 840 3 
2897 14 O 2.8 10 4 x10%4x17% 415.7 6.8 195% 300 1.38 13 x 69% 900 3 
15 90 2.8 11 4 x101%4x17% 159.5 7.9 20% 342 1.34 14%x 69% 1026 ; 
15 6 2.8 11 4 x10%x17% $81.0 Tel 21% 364 1.32 15%4x 70 1092 3 
15 6 24 12 4 x101%4x17% 504 7.2 2y%, 387 1.30 15%x 75 1161 ; 
16 0 2.6 12 4 x11144x17% 550 7.4 23% 436 1.26 16 x 80% 1308 3 
4778 17 O 2.6 13 4%x10 x17% 620.0 7.7 25% 516 1.20 16 x 96% 548 3 
026 17 Oo 2.5 14 5 x 94x16% 644.0 7.8 26% 545 1.18 164%4x 99 535 3 
12 i; 6 2.5 14 x10 x1l7% 692 8.0 27% 606 1 17 x107 S18 3 
1362 18 6 2.4 1 5 x10%,x17% 766 8.3 30 707 1.0 17 x124% 2121 3 


By reason of relatively lower gas velocities 
the smaller cupolas the height need not be so 
reat. 

That the metal charged may receive full bene- 
ts from escaping hot gases, the charging door 
ould be high enough above the sand bottom to 
ermit a large quantity of stock to be charged be- 
re blast on, and such charging continued through- 

the entire heat. That is, the stock should be 
ept jamb with eupola door until the last charge 
‘ disposed of by stock fillers. Such charging will 
sure reasonably high preheating of the metal by 
aping gases before it reaches the zone of fusion. 










tween the two machines. The capacity of blower 
needed for each size cupola may be computed from 
the charging and melting data. The power at shaft 
for 1 lb. pressure will range from 3.5 to 16 hp. for 
small size cupolas; 20 to 36 for medium sizes; and 
40 to 76 for large sizes—depending on the size and 
make of blowers. 


Regulation of Air Delivery 


If it should become necessary to reduce air de- 
livery, by reason of a single speed blower of too 
large capacity having been installed, a properly con- 
structed check valve (of easy and positive control) 
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should be placed on windpipe near cupola and an 
automatic controlled air vent, of butterfly type, at a 
convenient point to regulate air delivery as nearly 
as possible. This is at best a poor makeshift, and 
it would be preferable to provide a blower of ade- 
quate capacity for the particular cupola installed, 
rather than attempt to regulate air delivery other 
than by variable speed motor. 

Securing adequate blowing facilities is easy, but 
the good effects of a well designed blower may be 
thwarted by lack of equally well designed acces- 
sories with which to direct the air effectively into 
the cupola. Based on a 66-in. cupola, the following 
specifications illustrate the working of rational air 
delivery ratios: 


Air main area 364 sq. in. 
Wind box area 1092 sq. in. 
Tuyere area 481 sq. in. 
Cupola area 3421 sq. in. 


STEEL FOR SOUTH AFRICA 


Estimated Annual Requirements in Excess of 
150,000 Tons 


From a pamphlet on the “Commercial Possibilities 
of the Union of South Africa,” published by the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council, the following is taken 
relative to iron and steel. The needs of the Union in 
various classes of material stated and reference 
is made also to the beginning that has been made in 


are 


the production of iron and steel: 

“The rapid rise of the iron and steel industries and 
the chemical industry—the two key industries which 
are expected in due course to give the Union invaluable 
independence of outside sources of supply, is of in- 
terest. During the past few years considerable atten- 
tion has been given to the establishment of an iron 
and steel industry, and while the industry is still in its 
infancy and may, before it is firmly established, ex- 
perience many difficulties, a great future is predicted 
for it. It is claimed that to-day furnaces are being 
erected which when completed will enable pig iron to 
be produced cheaper than anywhere in the world. Just 
outside the furnace door lie millions and millions of 
tons of high grade iron ore and in close proximity is 
an abundance of coal which can be purchased at a very 
low price. 

“There are now six iron-smelting 
operation and the total value of the iron and steel pro- 
duced in South Africa in 1919 was $1,974,816. 

“The Union Steel Corporation’s works at Vereenig- 
ing, Transvaal, produced 10,318 tons, worth $976 964, 
of open-hearth steel from scrap or pig during 1919. 
The corporation is now arranging to forge shoes and 
dies after casting by means of a 600-ton hydraulic 
press. 

“The Transvaal Blast Furnace Co. produced 676 
tons of pig iron valued at $13,894 during the part of 
the year that it was in operation. The Dunswart Iron 
& Steel Works, Dunswart, Transvaal, installed an 8-in. 
rolling mill during 1919 and produced 5596 tons of 
bar, rod and angle iron valued at $195,000. 

“The Witwatersrand Co-operative Smelting Works 
built a new pre-heating furnace and during the year 
produced 1043 tons of shoes and dies worth $109,000. 
The Newcastle Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., has completed 
the erection of a plant at Newcastle, Natal, for the 
production of pig iron from ore, also open-hearth steel 
and iron and steel castings up to 20 tons weight. 

“The Pretoria Iron Works at Pretoria was reorgan- 
ized in May, 1919, under the name of the South Afri- 
can Iron & Steel Corporation, Ltd., with an authorized 
capital of £1,500,000 ($7,299,750). It is the intention 
of the company to erect blast furnaces with an aggre- 


companies in 
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The logical principle becomes at once appar: 
—that of the air passing from blower through 3) 
sq. in, area air main into 1092 sq. in. area wi 
box, which serves as reservoir to distribute the 
evenly through a combined tuyere area of 481 « 
in. into cupola area of 3421 sq. in. Thus the deli, 
ery of a steady and sufficient volume of compress 
air is provided, with ample pressure to penetrat 
the stock to a distance of 33 in. on either side, to t} 
center of cupola. 


Tuyere, Blastpipe, Windbox and Height Data 


The table on page 1347 may serve as a guide fo: 
the construction of a cupola, or preparation of spe 
cifications for purchase from manufacturer, or re 
modeling of old cupola. Intermediate sizes may bx 
computed according to the same relative ratios. 
Heights may be raised if continuous melting is to 
be the process. 


gate daily capacity of 200 tons, to be increased later 
to 500 tons. 

“It also has definitely announced plans to 
soon the erection of a new plant capable of producing 
75000 tons of finished and semi-finished steel per 
annum. The plant is to be equipped with electrically 
driven steel rolling mills, steel furnaces, and probably 
with electric furnaces, and coke ovens will be built fitted 
with the most up-to-date equipment for the recovery 
of tar, sulphate of ammonia and benzol. It is esti- 
mated that $10,000,000 will be spent on the new instal- 
lation. 

“The Union Government, in order to assist the de- 
velopment of the iron and steel industry, last January 
entered into a 17-year contract with the above company 
by which it binds the Railway Administration to pur- 
chase annually 50 per cent of its requirements in rails 
and similar material at a price which shall not exceed 
the landed cost of articles of similar quality imported 
from abroad. The administration is guaranteed one- 
third of any profits made by the iron company in excess 
of 10 per cent. The company, under a guaranty of 
£5,000 undertakes to fulfill its agreement and to use 
South African materials in preference to imports. 

“The estimated annual requirements of iron and 
steel products in the Union of South Africa include 
77,000 tons of rails for the railroads and mines, 5000 
tons of angles and channels, 21,000 tons of bar, bolt 
and rod iron, 8000 tons of plates and sheets, 2500 tons 
of bolts, nuts and washers, 25,000 tons of fencing 
standards, 6000 tons of drill steel, 7500 tons of steel 
shoes and dies, 2500 tons of steel castings, and 10,000 
tons of pig iron, constituting a total of 165,000 tons. 
The railroad requirements constitute a large percent- 
age of these amounts. 

“The above facts are given in order to impress upon 
the American manufacturer of machinery the oppor- 
tunities offered in this market in the supplying of 
specialized machinery and labor saving appliances. 
South African manufacturers are keen for information 
in regard to the latest and best machinery provided 
for the purpose of decreasing costs and increasing out- 
put in the various industrial operations now in prog- 
ress. 


begin 


Rail Rates on Pipe 


WASHINGTON, May 17.—Railroad rates on cast and 
welded pipe shipped from Birmingham, Ala., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., and other Southeastern points to the 
Southwest are to be constructed as though the ship- 
ments originated in St. Louis. This is one feature 
of conclusions reached by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in a decision handed down last week in a 
docket dealing with the rate structure on shipments 
from the Southeast to the Southwest. The finding of 
the commission accorded with the desire of the rail- 
roads. 
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Viodern Method of Apprentice Training 
(Continued from page 1305) 





is not experience a major factor in a sound and 
rough knowledge of craftsmanship? 
As for the belief that the school displaces training 
the job, there may be some shop men who have 
ped that the trade school would solve their problem, 
it is a question whether this has affected appren- 
eships to any great extent. However, this belief on 
part of educators, parents and prospective me- 
anies has had, and is having, its effect. It is not my 
purpose to argue against any movement tending 
toward a more practical curriculum in the schools. It 
must be said of the schools that they are making an 
earnest effort to turn out a more usuable product, but 
there are still some people, at the risk of being classed 
ultra-conservative, who believe that considerable 
fort is being scattered on various shop exercises at a 
time when it should be concentrated for a better under- 
tanding of the fundamentals. Even if the trade school 
hould in time become a more or less satisfactory sub- 
titute for an apprenticeship system, it would save no 
time for the apprentice. There might be some saving in 
time and expense for the shop, but I doubt whether the 
ob would be as well done. 


The Place for Part Time Study 


The fourth cause of the present day condition of 
apprenticeship—the tendency of boys to seek the less 
manual kinds of work—may be laid to many things. 
For one thing, each year more boys are completing the 

ondary schools and colleges, and it is quite natural 
that they should expect a certain prestige, allowing 
hem to evade shop training and at once start upon 
the ascension of leadership. For another thing, there 
ippear to be—judging from some of the national ad- 
ertising copy of our day—ways in which young men 
may become mechanics, foremen, draftsmen, engineers, 
production managers and so on, simply through part- 

me study. I have great regard for such study, but 

y as supplemental to actual experience. Then there 

is always been the idea that office work, physically 
nearer the head places, has its advantages over the 
hop. It seems to me that this association is uniquely 
tted to educate the people to an appreciation of the 
vide scope of the machinery industry and of the op- 
portunities offered men who know shop processes 
through first-hand contact with them. I have faith in 
he stability of the American boy and I believe that, 
with the return of normal business conditions and the 
vival of the fittest” again holding good, this cause 
e less marked than it has been for the past few 
years. 

Many of the shop men who visit Brown & Sharpe 

the interest of apprenticeship training tell us that 
t would be impossible to pattern their apprenticeships 
ifter ours because of comparatively limited facilities 
nd product, and it must be admitted that certain prob- 
ems present themselves to the owners of the smaller 

ps. There may be some who ought not to attempt 
ipprenticeship training at all. To my mind it is bet- 
ter to give it up entirely than to do it in a way that 
vill bring little result to the shop itself and at the 
ime time lessen the confidence of prospective me- 
anics and their advisors in this system of teaching 
trade. But some of the most important phases of 
prenticeship work are just the ones that can be ap- 
ed to most any shop large enough to need appren- 


By briefly describing the Brown & Sharpe system 

' can, perhaps, best point out a few of the things prac- 
‘cable of broad application. In the first place, we 
‘gnize the fact that the propaganda of dead appren- 
ships must be met with proof that apprenticeship 
raining in some places is very much alive. Mission- 
ry work, for want of a better name, is what we might 
the preliminaries to our plan. This means the 
publication of booklets and folders, and their distri- 
jution among people most likely to be interested in the 
‘ures of boys; the writing of circular letters to the 
schools and trade schools of Rhode Island and 
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nearby States, and a careful follow-up of each; illus- 
trated talks at schools, before organizations and to 
miscellaneous groups directly or indirectly concerned 
with vocational education; advertising, even nation- 
ally, in mediums that will reach people who have few 
opportunities near their homes. All this takes time 
and money but eventually it shows as an asset and 
we have found it well worth the patience and outlay. 


Must Meet Educational Competition 


Just as we meet sales competition so must we meet 
educational competition. We must tell people about 
our educational goods, more because they think that we 
have stopped making them. As our competitors in- 
crease in numbers and efficiency we must improve our 
production methods, proving by our finished product 
that our ways are good and that our material is the 
kind that management is willing to pay for. About 
a year ago we told the Cape Cod boys what.we might 
do for those of them who had mechanical inclinations. 
It was ten months before we received an inquiry, but it 
will not be long before boys from the Cape will be 
coming to us, and what better could the grandsons of 
seafaring men turn to than the building of machinery? 

In line with our policy of getting good stock a 
dormitory for apprentices was opened nearly a year 
ago. It has been in existence long enough so that we 
know that it is serving its purpose and has been suc- 
cessful enough, both financially and otherwise, to war- 
rant tentative consideration of expansion. In addition 
to attracting boys who are used to good, wholesome 
homes, it is functioning as a builder of apprentice 
morale. Many of the associations formed at the house 
are sure to develop an esprit de corps which will 
strengthen as time goes on. 

When a good product presents himself it is well te 
be able to show him proofs of statements as to the 
value of apprenticeship training. Simply to tell him 
that nearly every executive in the organization was 
once an apprentice might be enough, but to walk 
through the engineering department and the shops and 
point out to him the leaders, men who once started 
just as he may start, means a great deal more. This is 
something which will take time for a shop just start- 
ing an apprenticeship system to do, but if boys are 
trained to hold the bigger jobs and then are consist- 
ently advanced to them it will not be long before this 
effective means can be used to secure the boy who 
shows discrimination in selecting his school. It also is 
well to have the prospective apprentice see with what 
care his records will be kept, so that he will under- 
stand that his placement as a journeyman will not de- 
pend on memory or the whim of some individual, but 
upon his own efforts during his apprenticeship. 


Boys Given Three Months Trial 


Every boy comes to us on three months trial, for, 
while careful selections saves time and turnover, the 
real test must be made on the job. It is important that 
this trial be given under foremen who appreciate a be- 
ginner’s difficulties. About one-quarter of the boys we 
take for trial are rejected during or at the end of the 
trial term, and there have been very few boys who have 
disagreed with us that they were unfitted for the 
chosen trade. To bring about mutual satisfaction a 
careful report, on a printed form, is made by the fore- 
man, shop instructor, class instructor, timekeepers’ 
office, works superintendent and supervisor of appren- 
tices. This is not red tape; it is what is due both the 
company and the boy if both are to act intelligently 
about entering upon further obligations. 

All the apprenticeship time is spent right in our 
production departments. There are some good things 
to be said of the segregation plan, but an experience 
of more than 70 years is the foundation of our judg- 
ment as to which method is the better, at least for 
our own purpose. To be workable the plan calls for 
sympathetic foremen, trained shop instructors and co- 
operative spirit, and without any one of these it is 
likely to fail. It is the feasibility of this method that 
is most questioned by people who visit us in the inter- 
ests of apprenticeship training, perhaps because it 
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seems like holding too closely to the old fashioned way. 
Regular Schedule of Operations Followed 


A regular schedule of operations is followed by 
every boy. From the lathes to the drilling machines, 
to the milling machines and so on throughout the course 
each machinists’ apprentice is routed by the apprentice 
department. From helping to floor work, to bench 
work and so on throughout his course each molders’ 
apprentice is likewise routed. With the boy there goes 
to the foreman a job analysis card, to be checked off 
as the steps of the work are taught and to be returned 
to the apprentice department when the boy leaves, for 
comparison with a duplicate card checked by a shop 
instructor, with this is returned a printed form bear- 
ing the foremam’s estimate of the boy’s industry, de- 
portment, workmanship and mechanicai judgment, 
marks which are transferred to the boy’s history card 
for a permanent record. 

You may have noted that the boys are routed by 
the apprentice department. To my mind, the first and 
most important step to be taken in organizing effective 
apprenticeship work is to completely centralize author- 
ity and responsibility for results. There can be found 
today but two places in which foremen must get the 
permission of the apprentice department before doing 
anything more than teach their part of the trade. It 
should not be expected of a foreman, primarily com- 
missioned with the making of goods, that he will give 
equal attention te both production and instruction. If 
time, or any other factor, necessitates the sacrifice of 
one of these responsibilities, even temporarily, instruc- 
tion will be given second place. 

Occasionally we find a foreman who might carry 
on both jobs fairly well, but in a shop large enough to 
need apprentices it is likely that comparatively few 
such men will be found. Where the work is not cen- 
tralized it is often the case that the better boys get 
the poorer chance to learn the trade. The foreman 
soon knows whether or not an apprentice is going to 
be a real help to him in turning out a good job on 
time. Especially if a large rush order is in process 
and the boy has become familiar with the work, there 
is reason to believe that he will become solely a pro- 
ducer, even though we may seek to ease our consciences 
by the claim that there is always something to be 
learned. 

Assuming that a foreman is 100 per cent efficient, 
insofar as the apprentice while in his own depart- 
ment is concerned, when he thinks it time for the boy 
to go on the next man may be short of work and think 
otherwise. We all have our shop standards for pro- 
duction, for fire prevention, for safety for cost keep- 
ing, then why have special departmental standards for 
apprenticeships? It should be understood, of course, 
that the foreman cannot be left out of the reckoning. 
He is important to the extent that he, as a group, can 
either make or break the system. In the shop where 
he and his predecessors have had full authority over 
the boy it is going to take a little time and consider- 
able tactful handling to bring about a centralized plan. 


Management Must Be Educated 


No matter what the organization, the management 
and department executives must be educated before a 
start is made on the boys. Sometimes management has 
a notion that a school to teach shop mathematics and 
drawing largely fulfils its obligation to the apprentice. 
In other words, all the thought is put into four hours 
out of the 48 or 50 that the boy spends in his plant 
each week. As for the Brown & Sharpe school work 
only shop mathematics and drawing are included in a 
regular program. Such subjects as chemistry and 
metallurgy are not included because we have found 
that the others, so essential to the shop man, take all 
the school time, if taught thoroughly. In addition to 
our regular school work, however, we have a lively li- 
brary—fiction for the boy who must cultivate the read- 
ing habit and the best technical books that we can 
find for the others. Just now, out of 201 apprentices, 
there are 85 regular users of the library. A feature 
of the library is the loaning to the boys of literature 
pertaining to the different jobs on which they work. 
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In our lecture room the boys listen to and dis: 
illustrated talks on gear cutting, grinding, lubri 
tion, purchasing, routing and the like, most of wh 
are prepared and given by our own foremen. 


Placement of Boys After Graduation 


One of the most important phases of apprentice. 
ship. work, from both a practical and a physiologica| 
point of view, is the placement of a man at the fini 
of his apprenticeship. Records as to industry, de- 
portment, workmanship, mechanical judgment, attend 
ance, elass work, piece work, use of books and outsid 
study, enable us to do more than generalize to the fore- 
man with whom we think the graduate would be bes: 
placed. Especially at a time when new men are not 
being hired unless they are able to qualify under a 
high standard, we must not expect a foreman to regis 
ter a graduate unless we can show exactly what kind of 
a man we are asking him to take. Almost always, 
when an apprentice is being considered for work at a 
journeyman’s wage, the foreman analyzes the history 
ecard. To know what 20 or more other men have 
thought of the boy will help to form a judgment of 
him. In addition to the records the course is planned 
so that any senior apprentice who has a definite idea 
as to what he wants to do may be given a three months’ 
trial at the work. This enables the foreman either to 
rate his new journeyman fairly or to advise us as to 
why the man should not be kept at his choice of jobs. 

Our interview system is also a factor in placement. 
Periodically during his course each apprentice is called 
to the office of an executive for an exchange of views. 
The interviewers make a typewritten report to the ap- 
prentice department, each executive reading the accu- 
mulative reports before calling for the boy. At first 
glance this may look like a cumbersome arrangement, 
but a little card file and a group of men with a real 
interest in apprentices do the job smoothly and effec. 
tively. A mutual acquaintance and the boy’s knowledge 
of our particular work, as well as a general machine 
shop practice, should make careful placement a promi- 
nent feature of the whole program. 


Michigan Foundrymen Organize 


The Michigan Foundrymen’s Association was organ- 
ized at a meeting held at Grand Rapids, Mich., on May 
3. The following officers were elected: 


President, J. E. Lee, president Challenge Machinery Co 
Grand Haven 

Vice-president, W. 
Ann Arbor. 

Secretary, G. L. Orr, general manager Lansing Foundry 
Co., Lansing. 

Treasurer, E. N. Turner, general manager Manistee Iron 
Works, Manistee. 

Directors, H. J. Hartman, H. J. Hartman Foundry Co., 
Rapids; Charles Clarage, Clarage Fan Co., Kala 
W. W. Sherman, Campbell Mfg. Co., Muskego: 


O, Adams, president Foundries Co., 


Grand 
mazoo; 

About 25 foundrymen from all parts of the State 
attended the meeting and plans were initiated for im- 
proving methods of keeping foundry costs and to pro- 
mote general improvement in foundry operations. The 
study of costs will be the principal subject to occupy 
the attention of the new organization. The first regu- 
lar meeting of the association will be held at Muskegon 
on June 14. 


Will Discuss Production Costs 


What is called a “Golden Rule” conference of indus- 
trial executives will be held at East Aurora, N. Y. 
May 26-27-28, under the auspices of the Industria! 
Cost Association, executive offices of which are located 
in Pittsburgh. This conference is not to be confined 
merely to members of the association, but is open ‘ 
all manufacturers interested in the subject of produc- 
tion costs. The association is composed of executives 
of a large number of industrial plants, but includes n° 
commercial cost accountants. The object of the organi 
zation is to arrive at some mode of standardization % 
costs through conferences and discussions by those 
vitally interested in the subject. 
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EMPLOYMENT STATISTICS 


eady Decrease Shown—Number of Automo- 
bile Workers Increasing 


WASHINGTON, May 10.—A decrease of 30,055, or 
: per cent, was shown in the number of employees 
the iron and steel industry on April 30, as com- 
ed with the number employed on March 31, accord- 

r to the report of the United States Employment 

rvice. The number of employees in the iron and steel 

justry on April 30 constituted 22.4 per cent of the 
tal reported employed in 14 groups. Figures of the 
nployment Service cover reports from 1424 firms, 
ially employing over 500, located in the 65 principal 
justrial centers of the United States. These concerns 
nployed 1,587,786 workers on March 31, and 1,580,749 

April 30, a net decrease of 7037, or 0.4 per cent. 
e net decrease in these same establishments since 
in. 31 is 47,385, or 2.9 per cent. Increases in employ- 
ent in April were shown in the automobile, leather 
ind textile industries, and amounted to 42,632. 

Dullness in the iron and steel markets was par- 

ilarly responsible for much of the unemployment in 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. While the decrease in the 
number of employees in the iron and steel trade was 
greater than in any other line, the greatest increase 
was in automobile and automobile parts manufacturing, 
amounting to 22.3 per cent for April, or additions of 
31,986 workers. 

The Pittsburgh district showed approximately one- 
half of the entire decrease in the iron and steel indus- 
try. The decline there was 14,306, or 16.9 per cent, 
compared with the number engaged March 31. De- 
creases in the number of employees in other iron and 
steel producing sections on April 30, as compared with 
March 31, follow: Johnstown, Pa., 2930 or 20.9 per 
cent; Youngstown, Ohio, 4825 or 18.4 per cent; Balti- 
more, 2107 or 6.2 per cent; Birmingham, Ala., 961 
or 3.9 per cent; Philadelphia, 1306 or 1.8 per cent; 
Cleveland, 629 or 0.8 per cent; New York City, 663 or 
0.4 per cent. 

Figures of Labor Bureau 


According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the 
number of men on the payroll in 116 iron and steel 
establishments in March was 136,695, as compared with 
142,977 in February, a decrease of 4.4 per cent. The 
percentage of decline in payroll was 10.3. The de- 
creases in March of this year as compared with the 
same month of 1920 are, of course, much more marked, 
114 establishments showing a drop of 28.9 per cent in 
number of employees and 44.2 per cent in the payroll. 


Iron and Steel 


Average 

Number Half-Month Pay 
of Men Payroll Envelope 
March, 1921 (a)..... 136,695 $8,334,036 $60.97 
February, 1921 (a).. 142,977 9,290,388 64.98 
March, 1920 (b)..... 188,007 14,655,671 77.94 

Automobiles 
March, 1921 (c)..... 71,559 $1,870,828 (g) $26.14 
February, 1921 (c).. 54,121 1,293,298 (g) 23.90 
March, 1920 (d)..... 152,692 5,148,279 (g) 33.66 
Car Building and Repairing 

. L923 (ORs aves 48,557 $3,250,838 $66.95 
rebruary, 1921 (e)... 52,127 3,456,000 66.30 
r E0S0 Chbtewes 57,245 3,638,501 63.56 


‘—116 establishments; b—114 establishments; c—46 

blishments; d—45 establishments; e—55 establishments; 

Ss establishments; g—one week. 

In its report on changes in wage rates and per capita 
earnings, the Bureau says: “The largest wage reduc- 
ton reported by any plant in the iron and steel indus- 
try was 35 per cent, which affected 40 per cent of the 

rce. In nine establishments all employees were de- 
teased approximately 20 per cent. Ninety-eight per 
t of the force in one firm and 95 per cent of the 
ce in another had a wage rate reduction of 20 per 
it, while still another firm reported a 20 per cent cut 
‘ did not state the number of employees affected. One 
ern reported a reduction ranging from 3 to 20 per 
affecting all employees, while another concern 
ported decreases ranging from 16 to 18 per cent, 
‘Tecting all employees. A reduction ranging from 4 
‘) per cent was reported by one mill, affecting 71 


Yar 
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per cent of the force. Thirty per cent of the men in 
one plant were decreased 17 per cent in wages and in 
another plant 25 per cent were reduced 15 per cent. A 
wage rate reduction of 13 per cent was reported by 
six plants, affecting all of the force in three plants, 98 
per cent in the fourth, 85 per cent in a fifth, and 65 
per cent in a sixth. Eighty per cent of the men in 
one plant were decreased 10 per cent in wages, and 
50 per cent of the force in another plant were reduced 
7 per cent in wages. In one mill the laborers, or 90 
per cent of the force, had a wage reduction of 10 cents 
an hour. Business depression, caused by lack of orders 
and irregular operation, is reported for this industry. 
The per capita earnings show a decrease of 6.2 per 
cent, when comparing the February and March figures.” 
Building Operations in April 

Construction activity in April, according to figures 
published by the F. W. Dodge Co., was greater than 
for any other month since June of last year. Contracts 
awarded in the 25 Northeastern States during April 
amounted to $220,886,000. This is the largest figure 
recorded for April of any previous year except 1920. 
April, 1920, was the peak of last year’s boom. 

The April total was 34% per cent greater than that 
for March. During the past five years the average 
increase of April over March has been 14 per cent. 

Residential building maintained the lead over all 
other classes in April. This class amounted to $75,015,- 
000, or 34 per cent of the total. Public works and 
utilities took second place, amounting to $48,043 000, or 
22 per cent of the total. Business buildings accounted 
for 13 per cent, or $29,176,000; and educational build- 
ings, 10 per cent, or $22,640,000. 


Church Report Again Reviewed 


An address delivered by the Rev. E. Victor Bigelow 
of Andover, Mass., on “The Unfairness of the Inter- 
church Steel Report” before the Congregational Club of 
Worcester, Mass., is published in the April issue of 
The Chamber of Commerce and State Manufacturers’ 
Journal, Scranton, Pa. The Rev. Mr. Bigelow some 
time ago wrote a review of the Interchurch steel report, 
which was widely distributed in pamphlet form. He 
also made an address on the same subject at the recent 
convention of the National Metal Trades Association in 
New York. Copies of the address will be furnished by 
the Scranton publication. 


Daily production records were recently broken in 
the blast furnace and muck mill departments of the 
Girard plant of the A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh. The 
blast furnace produced 482 tons of pig iron in a 24-hr. 
period, which is the largest tonnage to date in a 
similar period. The muck mill broke the daily record 
by turning out 235 tons of muck bar. Some time ago 
the puddle mill made a complete record by producing 
five heats on each of the 88 furnaces. 





from its quarters in the Winton Hotel to 827 Guardian 
Building, where it will occupy joint quarters with the 
Cleveland Branch of the National Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation. G. H. Vincent, secretary of the latter asso- 
ciation, will be acting secretary of the Founders’ Asso- 
ciation. I. S. Gifford, who has been secretary of the 
Founders’ Association, will engage in other activities. 
The plant of the Chicago By-Products Coke Co., 
consisting of 100 Koppers ovens, is nearing completion 
and it is expected to start heating up the ovens in the 
near future. The water gas plant of this company 
also is practically finished and is expected to be fur- 
nishing gas to the People’s Gas Co. within the next 
few months. The combined gas capacity of these two 
plants is approximately 30,000,000 cu. ft. per day. 


The Truscon Steel Co, Youngstown, Ohio, has re- 
ceived an order for construction of a steel building 
194 x 219 ft., from the Ironton Stove & Mfg. Co., Iron- 
ton, Ohio, to replace a similar structure which was 
recently destroyed by fire. 
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CASH FOR WORKERS’ OPINIONS 


Dodge Mfg. Co. Gave Prizes for Best 1000-Word 
Essay on Employees’ Impressions 


BY HARRY BOTSFORD* 


Perhaps the most difficult problem the man in 
charge of personnel work has to contend with is to 
get a definite worth-while expression from the em- 
ployee of just what he thinks of the various forms of 
welfare work and of the organization that employs 
him. This was the situation Dr. W. A. Moore, manager 
of industrial relations, Dodge Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, 
Ind., encountered. 

The six questions which: perplexed were: What is 
the Dodge spirit? Why do so many stay so long with 
Dodge? How can we get the old Dodge spirit into new 
men? How does an old Dodge man feel about the com- 
pany? What are the impressions of a new man, and 
how can we attract and hold the kind of a man who 
will stick? 

At last the idea came to carry out a prize contest 
in the Dodge News, the weekly house organ. Announce- 
ment of the contest was very brief and the rules were 
made as fair as possible. Any employee was eligible, 
one subject could be selected and the answer was not 
to contain in excess of 1000 words. No names were to 
be signed to any paper, but the name, department and 
clock number of each contestant was to be written on 
a separate sheet of paper, inclosed in an envelope and 
attached to the entry. Three prizes were offered: $25, 
$10 and $5. 

The judges of the awards were the manager of in- 
dustrial relations, the office manager, the superintend- 
ent of one of the shop departments, the manager of 
branch offices, the editor and assistant editor of the 
Dodge News and the writer. Each of the judges se- 
lected the three papers he believed to be the best and 
wrote out hig selection and placed it in a sealed enve- 
lope, each making his decision independently of the other 
judges. This assured absolute fairness. 

When the judges’ decisions were compared, it was 
found that the first prize was awarded to a worker in 
the steel shop who had chosen to give the impressions 
of a new Dodge man. This man had been a “boomer” 
and an industrial drifter all of his life but had decided 
that he liked the organization so well that he was going 
to “stick.” To say that the ideas he advanced were 
valuable to the manager of industrial relations is to 
put the matter mildly. For an organization to have 
something in it which will make a solid citizen and a 
steady worker out of a “boomer” is one thing, but to 
know what brought about the metamorphosis is several 
things. For example: it was found that this man liked 
the commissary where groceries and clothing were sold 
to employees at cost; he enjoyed the benefits of the 
relief association; he had saved money through the 
thrift club; he had particularly enjoyed the advantages 
of the employees’ club, the cafeteria, and the Dodge 
News. He was especially grateful tor the treatment 
accorded him by his superiors and of the general spirit 
of good-fellowship and e0-operation between all units 
of the organization. 

The second prize went to one of the office men who 
told how the company could attract the kind of men 
who will “stick.” The suggestions advanced were ex- 
cellent and sensible. The manager of industrial rela- 
tions secured many worth-while ideas from this paper. 

The third prize was from a member of the order 
department who has been with the organization for 
over 20 years. Naturally. this man selected as his sub- 
ject why so many stay so long with Dodge. He treated 
his subject in rhyme but nevertheless it was a sane 
and sensible text which covered the entire subject. 

The company has published in its house organ the 
papers of the winners and of those who secured an 
honorable mention. These papers are read by the em- 
ployees each week with great interest. 

The contest has been worth-while from every stand- 
point. The company secured the opinions of the work- 
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ers on some matters which have been bothering it 

some time. The opinions, in every case, were pn 

frank and open than they would have been other w 

The use of the prizes has more than justified the sn 
expenditure required to put the idea across. The 1 

ber of entries was large and answers came from ‘| 
branches from Seattle, Wash., to New York City, wi 
has proved the interest the employees take in the 

ganization. 


Corroded Duralumin Sheets 


An inspection has been made by the Bureau 
Standards of corroded duralumin in the form of | 
sheets used in the construction,of all-metal airpla: 
The material became brittle in service owing to | 
development of intercrystalline “cracks,” evident], 

a result of corrosion. The attempt was made to ; 
duce the brittle condition in portions of the sheet w 
apparently were still ductile. By corrosion alone, 
well as by the simultaneous action of corrosion 
stress, it was possible to develop intercrystalline bri 
tleness in the specimens. Annealing of the mate: 
annealing followed by slight cold rolling and sever 
cold rolling of the commercial stock did not appear | 
affect materially the corrosion. In this case it appears 
certain that the deterioration was the result of the « 
rosion of the sheet. Brittleness developed because 
corrosion from both acid and neutral solutions, but a 
alkaline attack did not appear to cause the development 
of brittleness. 


Ungar Sheet Products Co. in Operation 


The Ungar Sheet Products Co. of Youngstown, Ohio, 
recently entered into production, manufacturing a com- 
plete line of high-grade stovepipes, including nested 
stovepipe 3-in. to 7-in. in diameter, Dixie lock-joint pipe, 
3-in, to 7-in. and corrugated one-piece elbow in the same 
diameters. The products are manufactured in all gages. 

The company’s plant consists of a one-story brick, 
steel and concrete building 160 x 185 ft. The ma- 
chinery is operated by electric power and can produce 
two carloads of pipe per day, when operating to 
capacity. 

Blue annealed sheets sre employed in the manufac- 
turing process. 

Morris Ungar is president of the company and Is- 
adore Ungar secretary and treasurer. E. H. Hughes, 
formerly of the Niles Iron & Steel Co., Niles, Ohio, is the 
general superintendent. 


Federation Council Discusses Many Questions 


The executive council of the American Federation 
of Labor, at its quarterly session held in Cincinnati 
during the past week, discussed counter moves to offset 
the drive of employers for the open shop; legislation 
affecting labor; the writ of injunction; the effort in a 
number of States to provide for a tribunal similar to 
the Kansas Industrial Court; the cost of living; un- 
employment; the railroad question; hours of work and 
shop conditions. Recommendations on these questions 
will be submitted to the national convention to be held 
at Denver in June. The organization of the steel in- 
dustry was understood to be one of the matters under 
discussion, and one of the officers of the federation pre- 
dicted that the steel workers would yet be thoroughly 
organized, and would be able to make a determined 
stand against wage reductions such as recently went 
into effect. It was estimated by the officials attending 
the sessions that the number of unemployed in all 
trades in the country at the present time was 4,000,000. 


At the annual meeting of the Burt Mfg. Co., Akron. 
Ohio, oil filters and oiling systems, on May 2, J. As4 
Palmer, who has been general manager for a grea! 
many years, and who has been connected with the com- 
pany for the past 18 years, was elected president and 
general manager, taking the place of W. F. Warden, 
who died in Florida last January, and who had been 
president of the company almost from its inception. 
All the other officers ‘and directors were re-elected. 
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IRON AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


Previous Appreciation in Book Values Has Been 
Lost the Past Week 


Fears of a general reduction in prices on automobiles 
re the end of summer and an elimination of dividends by 
producers due to small bookings the first and second 
iarters of 1921 caused active selling of iron and industrial 
ires the past week. 
\s a result of such offerings all book appreciation 
irity values noted in the two previous weeks is elim 
i or practically so. Labor developments in England and 
ittitude of Poland regarding territorial rights in the 
pper Silesia have further complicated the European situa 
offsetting Germany's accepting the Allies’ terms ot 
ir settlement. 
International bankers report selling of American securi 
as a result, which possibly accounts in a measure 
for the recent action of stocks. 


Quiet investment buying is going on, however, due to the 
tinued improvement in domestic financial matters and th: 
bilities of lower freight rates, which, it is believed, w 
erially help revive business in this country. Then, too 
raws indicate a slight come-back in many lines of industry) 
pecially in the woolen, cotton, hide and leather, which 
ie should reflect in general trade Each passing wer 

iws nearer the time when producing concerns must 
raw material and equipment, and buyers of securit 
cting on the theory the bottom of business depress 


‘n passed 


The range of prices on active iron, steel and industria 


ke from Saturday of last week to Monday of this was 
follows 
s-Chalm. com. 36%4- 38% Midvale Steel..... 28 - 29% 
s-Chalm, pf... 76%- 78 Nat.-Acme ....... 21%- 22% 
Can com..... 29% - 31% Nat. E. & S. com. 57% - 627% 
Can pf....... 83%- 84 N. Y. Air Brake.. 703,- 7714 
Cc. & F. com.125%-128 Nova Scotia Steel. 3 - 36 
Loce. com... 86%4- 90 Pittsbg. Steel pf.. - 85% 
\r Loco. pf.....10314-104% Press. Steel com.. 87 - 89% 
Radiator com - 70% Press. Steel pf... - 92 
Steel F. com. 30'¢- 31 Ry. Stl. Spg. com -100 
Steel F. pf... - 87% Replogle Steel.. 27% - 31 
il. Loco. com.. 88 - 31% Republic com.... S8144- 65 
d. Loco. pf. -100% tepublic pf..... 90 - 93% 
t Steel com.. 58 - 61% Sloss com....... 41 - 43 
St., Cl. B 59%- 6414 EON PEs viceses on - 73 
Stl., 8% pf..104 -104% Transue-Williams - 41 
Penu. Tool 62 - 65 Un. Alloy Steel... 30%- 315% 
rado Fuel..... 30%4- 32 U. S. Pipe com... 17%- 18% 
Steel com... 76%- 84 U. 8S. Pipe pf... - 49 
eral Electric. .136%-138\% U. S. Steel com... 82% - 85% 
No. Ore Cert 30%- 30% U. S. Steel pf 10814-10914 
States Steel. 40%- 45% Vanadium Steel 33 - 38 
Har. com. 88%- 96% Va. I. C. & Coke - 87 
Har. pt... 1023 -1031% Westingh’se Elec. 48 - 48% 
kawanna Steel. 48%- 52% 


Industrial Finances 


Authority to resume manufacturing operations in the 
of the John Obenberger Forge Co., Milwaukee, bank- 

ipt, has been granted by the United States District Court 

» John F. Gerdis, trustee. The plant has been closed sinc: 
in the fall of 1920. 


t 


The 1920 net income of the Otis Steel Co., after depre 
tion, taxes and inventory adjustments, was $1,141,085 
is equal after preferred dividends to $1.48 a share on 
/utstandineg 411,668 shares of common stock In 1919 the 
iny earned $1.59 a share on its common stock. 


Stockholders of the Sharon Steel Hoop Co. have approved 
ncrease in that corporation’s indebtedness from $1,200,000 
$10,000,000, made necessary by a recent issue of $5,500,000 

nds to raise money to pay for plant extensions. No plant 
nhsions are contemplated at this time. 


\n increase from $175,000,000 to $185,000,000 in the capi- 


tock of the General Electric Co. has been authorized by 
stockholders. The company’s Lynn plant is operating 
ut 75 per cent of normal, with incoming orders 35 pe 
t of normal. On Jan. 1 it had $17,000,000 unfilled orders 


hand, and on April 1 about $10,000,000. 


The Underwood Typewriter Co., Capitol Avenue, Hart- 


i, Conn., has filed plans for addition to its plant to cost 
it $12,000. 


The Cold Embossing Machine Co. of New England, Bos- 

has been incorporated with a capital of $20,000 to manu- 

ture special machinery and parts. William H. Warren 
: president and Horace Z. Landon, 68 Washington Avenue. 
Winthrop, is treasurer. 


SOO 
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The Government has sold to the Boston Machinery 
Exchange, 53 State Street, Boston, the remaining 
buildings, steel and wooden tanks, Horne engines and 
other miscellaneous equipment of the O’Bannon Cor- 
poration, Phillipsdale, R. I., plant erected at a cost of 
approximately $100,000, in which guncotton was manu- 
factured during the world war. 

The Panama Canal has awarded a contract to the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. for 133 tons of low phosphorus 
pig iron at $39.96 per gross ton, delivered at Cristobal. 

A bridge to cost 1,500,000 pesos is to be constructed 
over the Riachuelo from calle Vieytes, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, to Avellaneda. The construction work will 
be under the direction of the director of roads and 
bridges, reports Trade Commissioner George S. Brady, 
Suenos Aires, to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. A peso normally equals $0.4245. 

Albert J. Romer, formerly mechanical engineer for 
the New Departure Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn., and more 
recently chief engineer and designer for the Northway 
Motors Corporation, Natick, Mass., has formed the 
Romer Motors Corporation, Boston. A factory for the 
manufacture of passenger cars will be erected at Dan- 
vers, Mass. 

George H. Smith Steel Casting Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., has recently installed and is successfully operat- 
ing a 3-ton Milwaukee-Moore electric furnace which, 
added to the present converter equipment, increases its 
capacity and facilities for producing steel castings. 

The Electric Steel & Forge Co., Cleveland, is in- 
stalling a 5-stand 3-high 10-in. mill for rolling tool 
steel and special alloy steel. This is a Mackintosh- 
Hemphill mill equipped with a Fawcus 3 to 1 gear re 
duction and a Westinghouse 2-speed motor with feed 
control, giving 40 per cent reduction of speed at each 
speed range. The mill will cover a range of % to 4-in. 
bars. It is planned to have it in operation about 
June 15. 


Employees of the Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio, 
have started work on the first all-steel house to be 
built. It will be two stories and will cost approximately 
$7,000. It was designed by William L. Caldwell of the 
3erger company after long experimentation. The house 
will weigh about nine tons, the steel frame being from 
14 to 1/16-in. thick. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. has re- 
ceived an order in the amount of $100,250 for the con- 
trol equipment to be used on 50 new cars which will 
be operated on the Frankfort elevated railway in Phila- 
delphia. 

Installation of a 2000-lb. Detroit electric furnace 
at the plant of the Homestead Valve Mfg. Co., Home- 
stead, Pa., has been completed and operation of this 
unit started this week. This company specializes in 
semi-steel castings. 

The Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, has been awarded the 
contract to build the coal gas plant for the Public 
Service Gas Co., Camden, N. J., consisting of 37 tri- 
angular flued combination gas ovens, with a capacity 
of nine net tons of coal per charge, and four Koppers- 
Kerpely producers. The ovens will be heated with 
producer gas, thus releasing the coke oven gas for sale, 
and the producers, in turn, will be operated with coke 
made at the plant. 


The Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Co. has awarded a 
contract for a two-story steel and concrete building to 
be erected on Preble Avenue, Pittsburgh, to cost 
$125,000. 

White coat cast iron enamel is being investigated 
by the Bureau of Standards, Washington. It was found 
that smelting some of the composition by the frit-cru- 
cible method gave unsatisfactory results because of the 
chipping of the ground coat. Comparative tests are 
being continued and it is believed that considerable in- 
formation will be gained regarding the effect of various 
methods of smelting. 
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Machinery Markets and News of the Works 
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NO LARGE ORDERS 


Small Concerns Buying a Few Single 
Tools—Conditions Worse in Some 

Centers 

Reductions Announced—Auc- 

tion in New England Brings Out Low Prices 


Two More Price 


Small shops and manufacturers are the principal 


buyers of the few machines demanded. Two or three 
tool centers announce conditions worse; another claims 
that there was a slight increase in orders the first two 
weeks of May, compared with any two weeks in the 
previous month. The experiment of lowering prices 
to stimulate buying evidently having failed, there are 


Philadelphia 


slotting machines has reduced prices 10 per 


very few price changes. However, a 
maker of 
cent and a manufacturer of Southington, Conn., has 
reduced on sheet metal equipment. At an auction of 
equipment of the Highland Machine Co., Boston, and 
the Boston Saw & Tool Co. at the former plant, some 


remarkably 


low-priced sales were made. 


New York 


New YorK, May 17 

Aside from a few export inquiries, regarding which there 
are no sanguine expectations of early buying, the local 
machine-tool market remains in about the same condition 
of dullness that has prevailed for months Domestic busi- 
ness is confined almost wholly to an occasional single ma 
chine Small manufacturers are more active buyers than 
the large companies 

On of I ir! xp nquiries is from a Siberian 
railroad and calls for a large list of tools, on which quota 
tions are being forwarded by one of the leading machinery 
houses ] ‘ to be he opi that some of the export 
inquiries are for estimating purposes, and while they may 
be th forerunner of actual buying, the placing of orders 
is not expected until there i i further improvement in the 
international situation 

The American Sugar Refining Co., which some weeks ago 
ame into the market for about 50 tools for its new Balti 
more refinery, has now placed orde! covering nearly all 
of this list The business was divided among a number of 


sellers 


Few crane inquiries of any importance appeared during 
the week and few purchases are reported The Nagle Steel 
Co., Pottstown, Pa., has prepared préliminary plans for a 


new plant, whicl 
Omnibus Tractor 
New York, has 

Birdsboro 


15 or 


will probably include cranes. The Imperial 
Madison Avenue, 


cranes. The 


Transportation Co., 301 


requested catalogs of electric 


Stone Co., Philadelphia, is in the market for a 
The 
inquired for 
with 


20-ton, 8-wheel, used locomotive crane. Founda 
Liberty New York, has 
10-ton overhead 


tions on an alternate 10-ton hand power crane 

sales are Industrial Works, a _ 10-ton 
United Fruit Co., for export to the 
100-ton and 40-ton wrecking crane, 


tion Co., 120 Street, 


prices on a electric crane specifica- 


Among recent 
locomotive crane to the 
Truxillo Railroad and a 


»-ft. 6-in. gage and meter gage, respectively, to the Chilean 
State Railways, 141 Broadway, New York; Shepard Electric 
Crane & Hoist Co., two 5-ton, 6-ft. Span transfer cranes 
and four 5-ton, 18-ft. span overhead traveling cranes to 
Dietrich Brothers, Baltimore, and five 2-ton, 18-ft. span 
single I-beam cranes to the Naval Torpedo Station, Alexan- 
dria, Va 

The O. J. Maigne Co., 358 Pearl Street, New York, manu- 
facturer of printers’ rollers and equipment, has awarded 
contract to I. A. Hopper & Sons, 15 East Fortieth Street, 
for extensions and improvements in its six-story plant, 


Export business and prospects command 


attention. A Cincinnati manufacturer received o1 
for several lathes for export, presumably for S 
America. An inquiry comes from a Siberian rail: 
for a large list. It is believed that some of the ex 
inquiries are for estimating purposes only. 

The Montana Tractor Co., Oconto, Wis., is i: 
market for tool room equipment, including seven 
the Durabilt Steel Locker Co., 


asks for about 10 tools. An Ohio manufacturer of 


chines; Aurora, | 
tomobile parts bought four lathes and is expected 


purchase 12 more; the Sanderson Cyclose Drill | 

Orrville, Ohio, ordered a half dozen tools; the Atla 
Die-Casting Co., Worcester, Mass., purchased four uj 
right drill presses and has not yet covered all requi: 
ments; the American Sugar Refining Co., which cam: 
50 tools for 


more refinery, has bought practically all, dividing 


into the market for about its new Balt 
business among several. 
that 


buying only for replacement and to fill out equipment 


Milwaukee reports automobile factories are 


to increase efficiency. They are generally well equipped 


already and are not using all their available capacity. 


60 x 90 ft., to cost about $40,000 


The Schildwachter Auto New York, has bet 
incorporated with a capital of $150,000 by F. W. Den 
F. Fallon and H. L. Ellis, Jr., care of the Charter Serv 
Co., 149 Broadway, to manufacture automobile bodies 

The MacLaren Electric Appliance 
incorporated under Delaware laws, will operate in New Yor 
with capital of $2,500,000, for the manufacture of elect 
appliances and similar equipment. C. M. Hicks, 291 Broa 
way, is representative. 


3ody Co., 


Corporation, rece 


The Auxiliary Steam Carburetor Co., New York, has bee 
neorporated with a capital of $25,000 by S. C. Van Antw 
Cc. F. Simonson and R. L 
and similar automotive equipment. 


Baggs, to manufacture carburet 
Dalton & Bailey, 84 W 
liam Street, are representatives for the company. 


The Fingerprint Machine Corporation, New York, ha 


incorporated with a capital of $100,000 by W. and 
Obermayer and C. F. Glass to manufacture specia 
chinery and parts Washburn, Carruth & Scharmar 


Chambers Street, represent the company 
Motors and other electrical equipment, transmissior 

mechanical apparatus will be installed in the new pl 

the Quadri Color Co., 310 East 


be erected by Twenty) 


Street, New York, at South Jane and Sunswick str 

Van Alst Avenue, Long Island City, to cost $400,000 w 
machinery It will be two-stories, brick and reintf 
concrete, 104 x 283 ft. E. G. Perrot, Woolworth Bui 


is architect Hans A. Obst is president 


H. I. Stitler, 
commence the erection at 
mobile and repair 
Bethune streets, to cost 

The Charles T New York, has been orga! 
by C. T. Beebe and J. H. Baer, 299 Broadway, to manul 
ture hardware and other metal products. 


Inc., 529 Washington Street, New York 
an early date of a two-story 
building at Washingto 
$250,000 


service 
about 


3eebe Co., 


Union Avenue, Bro 
a capital of $330,000 by 
Murcott, to manufacture filt 


Murcott & Campbell, Inc., 298 
incorporated with 
Campbell, T. and J. H. 
similar products. 

The 


arranged for a 


has been 


Broadw 

large | 
the proceeds will be used for additions to refineries, 
equipment, etc. 


Standard Oil Co. of New York, 26 


bond issue of $20,000,000 a 


Fire, May 11, destroyed a portion of the plant 
Roman Bronze Works, 275 Greene Street, Brooklyn, 
loss estimated at about $22,000. 

The Electrol Mfg. Corporation, New York, ha 
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corporated with a capital of $200,000 by A. L. Wyman, 
sehrens and W. O. Bacon, to manufacture electrical and 
echanical specialties. C. A. Levy, 34 Nassau Street, heads 
company. 
The Caldwell Saw Corporation, New York, has been in- 
rporated under Delaware laws with capital of $500,000 
John Deemer, E. D. McLaughlin and Robert P. Mann, 
Vew York, to manufacture saws, files, etc. The company 
represented by Woodburn Martin, Georgetown, Del. 


The New York Edison Co., 130 East Fifteenth Street, 
w York, will commence the immediate erection of a three- 
ry power plant, 29 x 56 ft., at 120-22 Cedar Street, to 
st about $120,000, including equipment. 


The Automatic Straight Air Brake Co., 210 Eleventh 
svenue, New York, has arranged a list of machine tools, 
neluding lathes, grinders, drill presses, etc., and other equip- 
ent to be installed at its plant, 


The Double Century Needle Mfg. Co., 54 West Twenty- 
ird Street, New York, has filed plans for remodeling the 
iilding on Longwood Avenue, near the Southern Boulevard, 

local works, to cost about $15,000. 


The Metal Products Corporation, New York, has been 
‘orporated with a capital of $500,000 by C. A. Meunier 
d H. F. Cook, New York; and Lewis S. Mack, R. F. D 
No. 2, Farmington, Del., to manufacture a patented folding 


ed spring and other metal specialties. 


The Luckenbach Steamship Co., 44 Whitehall Street, 
New York, will call for bids at an early date for the erec- 
n of the first unit of its proposed new ship terminal at 
Bull’s Ferry, Edgewater, N. J. Hoisting and conveying 
ichinery, and other freight-handling equipment will be 
stalled. The entire project is estimated to cost $10,000,000 
dgar Luckenbach is president. 


The Ace Battery Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, has been organ- 
d by L. P. Mendham and E. Klein, 44 Court Street, to 
nufacture storage batteries and other electrical equipment. 


Electrical machinery, mechanical equipment, transmission 
pparatus and other equipment will be installed in the new 
igar mill to be erected by the Cuba Cane Sugar Corporation, 
17 Wall Street, New York, in Eastern Cuba. The mill will 

known as “Central Velasco.’”’ and will have an initial 
ipacity of 250,000 bags At a later date, it is proposed to 
uble this output 


The Parsons & Lantry Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, has been in- 
rporated with a capital of $50,000 by B. F. Childs, M. A. 
Muelendyk and J. H. Lack, 40 Court Street, to manufacture 
ietal containers, hollow ware, etc. 

The International Metal Reclaiming Corporation, re- 
ntly organized in Delaware, will manufacture and operate 

New York, with capital of $500,000. C. J. Mousette, 

Murray Street, is representative. 

The Storage Heater & Furnace Co., Highlands, N. J., 
been incorporated with a capital of $300,000 by B. Max 

Schauman, Otto Gautshy and Charles E. Darby, Bay Avenue, 
manufacture stoves, heaters, etc. 

The Elizabeth Auto Top Co., 649 Elizabeth Avenue, Eliza 

th, N. J., has taken bids for the erection of a new one-story 
ding, 115 x 150 ft., at 640 Elizabeth Avenue, to cost about 

000 

The Con-Den-Rit Radiant Log Corporation, Perth Amboy, 

J.. has been incorporated with a capital of $100,000 by 
James P, Conroy, Orange, N. J.; Albert F. Reitemeyer and 
harles C. Denton, 19 Catherine Street, Elizabeth, N. J., to 

nufacture heating and lighting equipment. 

The Thomas A. Jenkins Mfg. Corporation, Jersey City, 

J., has been incorporated with a capital of $100,000 by 
mas A. Jenkins, Joseph P. Montague and Frederick C. 

nn, 665 Newark Avenue, to manufacture automatic milk- 
machinery. 

The Standard Underground Cable Co., Perth Amboy, N. J., 
nsidering the erection of a new plant at St. Louis, for 
manufacture of its regular line of insulated wires and 

A site has been selected. Headquarters of the 
pany are in the Westinghouse Building, Pittsburgh. 

‘he Air Brake Engineering Co., Newark, N. J., has been 
rporated with a capital of $125,000 by Edmund S. Ash- 

Oscar E. and Alfred S. Emerson, 20 Center Street. 

inufacture air brake equipment, air compressors and 
tred products. 


The Foster Machine Co., Newark, has been incorporated 
& capital of $125,000 by Michael Foster, Harry A. 
iman and Morris H. Cohn, 9 Clinton Street, to manu- 

ire machinery and parts. 

The Concrete Roofing Tile Co., Passaic, N. J., has been 

rporated with a capital of $100,000 by Cornelius Camp- 
John Anema and August F. Greiner, 361 Madison 


nue, to manufacture reinforced-concrete roofing tiles and 
roofing materials. 
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Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, May 16. 


Karl R. Peters, Philadelphia, has filed plans for a one- 
story machine shop at 3271-73 Woodland Avenue, to cost 
about $10,000. 


The Rittenhouse Motor Car Co., Philadelphia, has taken 
bids for a two-story automobile service and repair building, 
40 x 80 ft., at Chelten Avenue and Greene Street. 


The Federal Container Co. Twenty-fifth and Locust 
streets, Philadelphia, has taken title to property at Paschall 
Avenue and Fifty-sixth Street, 130 x 325 ft., as a site for 
a new two-story plant, 82 x 302 ft., estimated to cost about 
$150,000 with machinery. W. W. Lindsay & Co., Inc., Harri- 
son Building, has the contract. 

The Safety Oiling System, Inc., Philadelphia, is being 
organized by Walter H. and A. Simon, and Arthur Baruch, 
to manufacture oiling systems and equipment for automobile 
service. Levi & Mandel, North American Building, repre- 
sent the company. Application for a State charter will be 
made on May $31. 

The Silpath Wire Works Co., Philadelphia, has leased 
the building at 619-21 Ranstead Street, for the establish- 
ment of a new plant. 

The Federal Engineering Co., Lansdowne, Pa., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $20,000 by Axel C. V. Malm, 
Emile Gauguin, and Mogens Lehman, Lansdowne, to manu- 
facture mechanical specialties. 

Fire, May 12, destroyed the No. 8 coal breaker at Coal- 
dale, Pa., of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., Lansford, 
Pa., with loss estimated at about $400,000. It is said that 
the plant will be rebuilt. 


The Mechanicsburg Iron Works Co., Mechanicsburg, Pa., 
has been organized to manufacture iron and steel products 
J. E. Conklin, Mechanicsburg, heads the company 

The Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., 16 South River 
Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., will enlarge its steam power plant 
at the Green Mountain Colliery and install additional 
equipment 


The Pharo Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich., manufacturer of 
governors for internal combustion engines, and similar 
products, has leased property from the Bethlehem Fabri- 
cators, Inc., for the establishment of a new plant, 


The Power Gasoline Co., Scottdale, Pa., has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $100,000 by C. A. Brilhart, R. & 
Keslar and L. Keslar, Scottdale, to manufacture mechanical 
equipment, gasoline-propelled apparatus, etc 

The Electro Sherardizing Co, Philadelphia, is being 
organized by James E. Gibson, Charles E. Bonine and C. John 
Stoever, to manufacture plated and enameled metal goods. 
Alexander H. Carver, Stephen Girard Building, represents 
the company. Application for a State charter will be made 
on June 6, 

The Standard Repair Co., Somerset, Pa., has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $75,000 to manufacture machine 
parts and operate a machine repair plant. P. M. Speicher, 
Somerset, is treasurer. 


New England 
Boston, May 16. 


W. H. J. Fitzgerald & Co., Boston, machine tools, have 
been made New England distributors for Titan straight shank 
drill chucks. 

The Atlas Die-Casting Co., Inc., Worcester, Mass., has 
purchased additional equipment, including four Sipp upright 
drill presses, but has not covered all its requirements. Other 
business transacted the past week in new machine tools is 
not important and mostly concerns bench equipment. The 
market is quieter than at any period this year. Purchasing 
agents of all leading New England industries still have in- 
structions not to buy equipment. Due to the slow yet grad- 
ual improvement in money market conditions it is belleved 
these restrictions will be removed within the next month 
or two. Certain machine interests are negotiating on non- 
competitive business, which is expected to close shortly, and 
the market is by no means devoid of prospects. The T. C. 
Dillon Machine Co., Philadelphia, has cut prices on slotting 
machines 10 per cent, and the Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co., 
Southington, Conn., has reduced prices on sheet metal equip- 
ment. Quotations otherwise remain unchanged. Nothing 
has developed in the crane market. 


No better illustration of the apathy in the machine-tool 
market can be found than the auction sale last Friday by 
J. E. Conant & Co., Lowell, Mass., of the Highland Machine 
Co., Roxbury, Boston, paper cutting machinery, and the 


Boston Saw & Tool Co. equipment at the former plant. 


The sale was well attended, but largely out of curiosity only. 
Good prices generally obtained for miscellaneous small 
tools, motors, engines, etc., but in certain instances, at least, 
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remarkably low quotations were realized on machine tools. The Heatless Ironer Co., Boston, has been incorpor 
In a majority of cases bids started at $50 or less, irrespec- with a capital of $100,000 to manufacture ironing eq 
tive of the equipment. For instance, a practically new ment, sad irons, etc Roland E. Titcomb is president, 
Warren F. Fraser Co. No. 2 self-contained universal grind- Frederick N. Kerr, Winchester, Mass., treasurer 

ing machine, costing at least $1,800, sold for $400, while The Hampden Appliance Corporation, Springfield, M 


two Leland-Gifford four-spindle 14-in. high-speed sensitive has been incorporated with a capital of $50,000 to 1 
drills, costing all of $1,100 each, went for $225 each. The facture mechanical equipment and appliances for au 
highest price paid for a machine was $725 by a Boston biles and other vehicles. Jeremiah F, Healy is pres 
dealer for a Whitcomb 24 x 24-in. iron planer, complete. and Pierre D. Bourque, 40 Sargent Street, treasurer 
The Hines Electric Co., Lowell, Mass., bought a Perkins Charles H. Harris, Norwalk, Conn., head of Cl 
No. 20 press for $230, and a No. 18 Bliss for $65. Another Harris, Ine., has engaged Fletcher-Thompson, In 
concern took a No. 19 Bliss at $150, while a No. 20 Bliss sold neer, Bridgeport, Conn., to prepare plans for a new 





for $260. Worcester interests purchased a No. 16 Bliss for $25 on Main Street, to manufacture automobile windshi« 

A good-conditioned Brown & Sharpe chucking machine went will be one-story, 100 x 200 ft., and is estimated 

for $210, and a S. W. Putnam Sons spiral-geared shaping ma- about $75,000. New York headquarters are at 136 W 
chi ; 110, while a Bilton Machine Tool Co. Na. 25 plain Twenty-fourth Street. 

milling machine brought $350. Gooley & Edlund, Briggs type The Swett-Mullin Co., Inec., Bangor, Me., has aw 
A plain milling machines, practically new, sold at $50 and $5o, contract to Fred T. Ley & Co., Inc., Springfield, Mas 


and a Milwaukee plain milling machine at $110. A Brainerd the erection of a three-story automobile service and 


semi-Lincoln type milling machine, with 20 lathe dogs in- building, 100 x 180 ft.. on Franklin Street, to cost 
cluded, sold for $27.50 $250,000. 

A Portland, Me., interest bought a Pond 24 x 24-in. planer The Crane Co., South Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn., n 
for $40 A 22 x 22-in. Whitcomb planer brought $160, and facturer of valves, fittings, etc., will make extensions 
a smiliar machine, $105. A 33 x 25-in. Wood-Light, $165, improvements in its power house to cost about $12 
and a 33 x 26-in. Gleason, $250. A No. 2 Fraser uni- 


. including equipment. 
versal grinder went for $400, and a No. 2 Brown & Sharpe 


. : : The Springfield Bronze Co., Springfield, Mass., has 
surface grinder for $215, while a Holyoke interest took a I I 


incorporated with a capital of $50,000 to manufacture bz: 


Landis N« 16 cylindrical grinder at $110, and a plain auto- eee 
: . ao and brass products. Joseph R. Gould, 35 Ohio Aver 
matic made by the same firm brought but $65. The 


West Springfield, is president and treasurer, and Robert 
Kneeland and Leonard Johnston, directors 

The Board of Works, Cambridge, Mass has } 
plans for a one-story machine and repair shop, 27 x 
on Hampshire Street, with adjoining building, 32 x 
for municipal automobiles, to cost about $40,000. 


Worcester Machinery Co. paid $22.50 for a Blount No. 2 
floor double grinder 


\ Davis 13-in. x 7 ft. screw-cutting engine lathe brought 
$300, and a Perkins 27 x 24, $345. Other screw-cutting 
lathes sold for $35 to $95 each A Cleveland Automatic 
Machinery Co. combination turret lathe and screw machine 
brought $115; a Gang radial sensitive drill, $200; a Charles 
G. Allen Co. six-spindle, $225, while W. F. Davis Machine 
Co. and W. F. & J. Barnes Co. upright drills brought $50 
or $55. Two new Marvel No. 2 power hack saws changed 
hands at $30 each, and another at $25, while the Manu- 
facturing Machine Co., North Andover, Mass., purchased 
a Millers Falls power hack saw for $32.50. Chica O 

Cap and set screws are 10 per cent lower. teduced prices £ 
also are quoted for machine screw, nut and stove bolt taps. 


150 f 
155 

Irving T. Reed, Boothbay, Me. has acquired the shi 
vard property of the East Coast Ship Co., which it w 
operate for the construction of small vessels Mr. Reed wa 
previously the owner of the yard, disposing of it to the East 
Coast company. 


CHICAGO, May 16 
E : No improvement in business is to be noted; on the « 
Wescott wrenches are now sold at 10 per cent discount, as : 
trary, inquiries and orders are even fewer than heretofor 

Large buyers, such as agricultural implement manufactu 
and the railroads, are taking little interest in the market 


against net list heretofore, while locomotive jacks are about 
10 per cent lower, at 30 per cent discount. 


The Builders Iron Foundry, Providence, R. I., is erect- and current trade is made up largely of purchases of singl: 
ing a small addition to its machine shop. machines by small shops doing a variety of work. The M 
The Horton Mfg. Co Willimantic, Conn., steel] fishing tana Tractor Co., Oconto, Wis., is in the market for tool ro: 


rods, etc., will erect addition to cost about $35,000. equipment, including two engine lathes, two arbor pres 
a punch press, a keyseating machine and a milling macl 
The Durabilt Steel Locker Co., Aurora, IIl., is inquiring 
miscellaneous equipment, which includes a 10-ft. power squ 


The Smith-Springfield Body Corporation, West Springfield, 
Mass., has awarded contract for a one-story, 90 x 320 ft 


plant, with an ell, 30 x 100 ft Work will start at once ; 
ing shear; 30-ft. 18-gage foot-operated squaring shear; 0] 


The Aykro ron Works, Worcester, Mass., structural : . 
' ayaraye 5 : " — fa en back inclinable press, No. 2 Consolidated or equivalent 


and ornamental iron, will erect a one-story shop, 30 x 100 ; . a - aie : 
. I back inclinable press, No. 6 Consolidated or equivalent 


ft., with a temporary side so additions may be made later. : 
: : : : Mon te ; 8-ft. Ohl power brake; double-head light type tool grindet 


The company owns about 48,000 sq. ft. on Rockdale Street, i216 spindle 14-in, sensitive floor drill press; 10-kw. elect 
between the street and the Boston & Maine Railroad prop- : ie ; : ee deere ? Se 
erty. spot welder with 18-in horn, adjustable preferred; Jac} 
; elevating truck, 5000-lb. capacity; an 18-in. swing cut 
The Alfred H. Whitney Co., Ashburnham, Mass., recently saw, and a platform scale, 1000-Ib. to 1500-lb, capacity 
neorporated with a capital of $90,000 to manufacture chairs, Illustrative of the tendency of prospective buyers to 
will erect a three-story, 40 x 120 ft. plant on the site of around for equipment is an inquiry received here ft 
the one destroyed by fire last year Operations will start Norton Brothers Machine Co., Cincinnati, calling for a 
in the fall. vertical boring mill and a heavy duty 300 to 500-ga 
Lawrence A. McGrath, 9 Vermont Street, West Roxbury, min. pump of 800-lb. pressure Among others of tl 
is president and treasurer of the McGrath Tag Stringer Co., may be mentioned an inquiry from the Arctic Ice Macl 
3oston, which has a Massachusetts charter to manufacture Co., Canton, Ohio, asking for prices on used equipment 
machinery, ete., and a capital stock of $50,000. cluding a $30-in. engine lathe, 12 ft. between centers, diré 
The Webber Carburetors, Inc., 66 Stanhope Street, Bos- connected motor-drive preferred; a 24-in, engine t 
ton, with a capital of $100,000, all of which is issued, has ft. between centers, direct-connected drive preferred 
been incorporated under Massachusetts laws to operate the 15-ton electric traveling crane, 48 to 50-ft. spar ur? 
p for 220 to 230 volts direct current. The DeHart ‘ 


the Webber Carburetor Co., recently purchased 
at public auction. J. Machol, 1680 Commonwealth Avenue, Machine & Foundry Co., Nashville, Tenn., is asking for 
Boston, is president, and Henry G. Allbright, 110 Highland ©" @ 48-in. radial drill. 
Street, Milton, treasurer The Guaranty Iron & Steel Co., manufacturer of ! 
doors and iron stairs, 2847 West Lake Street, Chicag 
retained J. A. Taggart, 19 South La Salle Street, to 
plans for a factory at 3849-63 West Lake Street 
$25,000. 

The Bigin Auto Tool Co., 60 West Washington 5St 
Chicago, has been incorporated with $10,000 capital stoc! 

The J. H. Broderick Co., Inc., Boston, has been incor- manufacture tools and accessories for automobiles. Th 
porated with a capital of $50,000 to manufacture metal ganizers are Albert C. Gielow, Roy E. Davenport, Hart 
cornices and skylights and iron and steel products. John Gielow and Edward C. Cooley. 


business of 


The Chapman Valve Co., Indian Orchard, Mass., has 
awarded contract to KE. J. Pinney, Inc., 374 Main Street, 
Springfield, Mass., for its new one-story, brick and rein- 
forced-concrete foundry. 94 x 280 ft., to cost about $125,000 
with equipment 


H. Broderick, 367 Walnut Avenue, Roxbury, Mass., is presi- The Ludlow Typograph Co., 3032 Clybourne Avenue, ‘ 

dent and treasurer, and F. P. and T. F. Broderick, direc- ¢ageo, has awarded a contract for a three-story type-set 

tors machinery factory, 50 x 120 ft., at 2040 Clybourne Ave! 
Fire, April 29, destroyed a portion of the plant of Bird & to cost $75,000. 

Son, Inc., East Walpole, Mass., manufacturer of roofing The Troy Laundry Machinery Co., West Twenty-third 


products, with loss estimated at about $60,000. South La Salle streets, Chicago, has purchased 74 acres 
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buildings from the Root & Vandervoort Engineering Co., 
Moline, lll. The acquisition will provide sufficient space 
the growth of the company and at the same time will 
move it from the restrictive influence of Chicago labor con- 
ns, which were largely responsible for the company's ds 

n not to expand its Chicago plant. 

The Studebaker-Wuff Co., Cicero, Ill., manufacturer of 
asings. contemplates moving to Lincoln, Ill, where it is 
idering the erection of a factory. 

The Northern Steel & Iron Co., 608 South Dearbor: 
reet, Chicago, is negotiating for the acquisition of two 
ller manufacturing businesses The product of one 

is a mower attachment for farm tractors 

The Barry Mfg. Co., 515 West Monroe Street, Chicag: 
been incorporated with $100,000 capital stock to manu 

ture tools, machine specialties, cleaning equipment, ete 

(he incorporators include Philip Barry, David H., Howard F 

d Philip J. Barry and Curt A. Kesser. 

The J. G. Kuenzinger Rim & Mfg. Co., 301 West Twenty 

ith Street, Chicago, has been incorporated with $100,00( 

ipital stock to manufacture parts, equipment and accessories 

for vehicles. The organizers are Frank J. Kuenzinger, Valen 
Rothermel and Joseph G. Kuenzinger 

The Magnet Light Lock Co., 1509 Michigan Avenue 

, has been incorporated by Jay H. Brown, H. C 

Mutrelle and Edward J. Post to manufacture magnet light 


( cCcAakt 
tomobile accessories, etc 
The Fred G. Dickow Machinery Co., 12 West Lake Street 
hicago, has been incorporated with $100,000 capital stocl 
manufacture machinery, tools, automobile accessories, et« 
The organizers are Fred G., Sophie and John L. Dickow 
The King Changer Co., 818 Bellfort Avenue, Oak Park 


anufacture mechanical devices The incorporators a1 
Walter C. King, M. E. Vasey and E. C. Trench 
The Weil-McLain Co., Chicago, plans to erect a one-sto1 


pattern shop, 60 x 160 ft., in connection with its works 
Michigan City, Ind The estimated cost is $50,000 
The Grindle Fuel Equipment Co., 1901 South Rockwel 
Street, Chicago, manufacturer of coal-handling equipment 
coal pulverizing apparatus, et has plans under way fo: 
new works, comprising a main two-story building and ons 
ry foundry, estimated to cost in excess of $100,000 with 
machinery. The foundry will produce gray iron castings fo 
the regular market. A stock issue of $500,000 for new con 
struction and general expansion has been arranged 
The Waterway Paper Co., Kedzie Avenue and Thirty 


second Street, Chicago, is having plans prepared for a new 
ne-story factory, 80 x 180 ft., and power plant, to cost about 
$ 000 with machinery Frank D. Chase, Ine 645 Nort 
Michigan Avenue, is architect and engineer. 


The American Electric Fusion Corporation, Chicago 

tly organized with a capital of $50,000 to manufacture 

tric welding equipment and similar apparatus, will oper 
temporary plant at 1906 North Halsted Street, pendin 

construction of new works, for .which no definite arrange 


have as yet been made Edmund J. Henke is pres 
lent nd S. G. Taylor, Jr.. secretary and treasurer 
The Illinois Reel & Rim Co., Chicago, care of Z Er 
Smith, architect, 305 East Fifty-fifth Street, will take bid 
for a new two-story and basement plant t ba 
fourth Street, 50 x 50 ft., to cost about $25,000 


Buffalo 


BUFFALO, May 16. 
Independent Sanitary Mfg. Co., 212 Lexington Ave 
Buffalo, manufacturer of metal sanitary ware has 
s under way for a new one-story foundry at Du Bois, 
Cudall, Powell & Mosher. 80 West Genesee Street, are 
ects George Drake is president. 


Joseph M. Lang, Buffalo, has acquired property on Dut- 
Avenue, near Northland Avenue, 30 x 105 ft., and plans 
erection of a new one-story metal working factory, 
60 ft 

New presses, transmission machinery, electrical equip- 
ete., will be installed at the new plant of the Warner 
ry Case Co., 548 Michigan Avenue, Buffalo, to replace 
tory recently destroyed by fire. The plant is esti- 

ed to cost about $75,000. 

uce W. Steinhoff, Buffalo, has acquired property at 

o and Skillen streets, and has plans under way for 

Story, brick machine shop and automobile repair 
KS, 67 x 125 ft. 

J. Tucker, Buffalo, has leased a building, 25 x 40 ft., 
‘0 Mohican Avenue, for the establishment of a new 
S to manufacture automobile bodies. The machinery 
be electrically operated. 









} 





le Niagara Falls Power Co., Niagara Falls. N. Y., 
commence foundation work at once for its new hydro- 
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c generating plant, estimated to cost about $10,000,000 
It will have a capacity of about 95,000-hp. The company 
as arranged for a bond issue of $600,000 for initial work 


The Empire Heat Treat, Inc., 314 Myrtle Street, Buffalo, 
has made application for permission to operate a plant for 
the annealing and hardening of steel, with specialties to 
include automobile bearings, tools, dies, gears, et varying 
up to 10 Ib. in weight The bulk of operations will be de- 

ited to automobile trucks and aeroplanes for the Govern- 
ment William F. Timmons is head 


The T. N. C. Motor Sales Co., Watertown, N. Y¥ is taking 
bids for the erection of a one-story automobile service and 
repair building o> x 200 ft., at 181 Arsenal] Street, to cost 
about $50,000 I. R. Newton is head 


The Faucher-MacMurray Co., Rochester. N Y has been 
organized by C \. Faucher, R. MacMurray, and H. H 
Servis Powers Building, to manufacture iron and steel 


products 


The Purves Mfg. Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y., has been 
neorporated with a capital of $40,000 by J A. W. C., and 
J. M. Purves, to manufacture machinery and parts It is 
represented by Clinton S. Carr, White Memorial Building 


The power house of the Chippewa-Queenston Hydro- 
electric Canal was partially destroyed by fire May 7 with 
an estimated loss of $500,000 Cranes, generators and other 


equipment were damaged beyond repair 


4 wagon works to cost $20,000 will be built by J. Chris 


tensen, 635 Genesee Street, Buffalo, as an addition to the 
automobile body shop Wood-working machinery will be 
installed 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, May 16 


While there is a considerable volume of prospective 
machine-tool business, it is to a very large extent dormant at 
present and salesmen find it impossible to inject any life 
nto inquiries which have been pending for some time. The 
only explanation is that either prospective buyers lack suf- 
ficient funds at this time or they figure upon being able to 
buy later on at less than to-day's quotations. The prospect 
for improvement in the iron and steel and allied industries 
ipon which the machinery trade in this district depends 
irgely for business, is so poor that there is no doubt that 
yurchases of equipment are being deferred until some sign 
of improvement in business appears [It is expected that the 
International Nickel Co. will announce an award this week 
of the hammers, mill-drives, and motors for its new plant at 
Huntington, W. Va., the steel work of which is practically 
erected. The Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Co. has not yet acted 

connection with the overhead crane and monorail hotsts 

have been pending for some time. The Superior Basic 
Brick Co., Bessemer Building, Pittsburgh, which some time 
ig ok over a site at Valencia, Pa., has bought equipment 


e manufacture of magnesite brick The purchase in- 

ude presses, grinding machines and conveying equipment 

\ fair number of tools, usually small ones, is being moved 
dealer stocks but lists are conspicuous by their ab- 

‘ Awards of the tools wanted for manual training 

he n Johnstown and Butler, Pa., and Wheeling, W. Va... 

ire | 1 up because the necessary appropriations have not 
een voted Little is heard about prices, presumably 

iuse manufacturers are standing firm at recent quotations 


the belief that just as much business will come out at the 


figures asked as if concessions were made 


The Model Electric Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, is being organ 
zed by Ayimer O. Ross, Jr.. Theodore H. Heuber and Robert 
F. Morris, Jr.. to manufacture electrical and gas machinery, 
lectrical control equipment and similar products It is rep- 
resented by John H. Lauer, 1608 Commonwealth Building. 
Application for a State charter will be made May 31. 


The Traver Engineering Co., Beaver Falls, Pa., manu- 
facturer of special machinery, etc., is planning the erection 
of a one-story addition, 100 x 200 ft. H. G. Traver is presi- 


dent 


The Mehun Mfg Co, Arrott Power Building, Pittsburgh, 
manufacturer of jigs, dies, special tools, etc.. has tentative 
plans in view for new factory with increased facilities in the 
vicinity of its present works. No definite time for building 
is as yet been arranged 


J. V. Hughes & Co., Johnstown, Pa., recently formed with 
a capital of $250,000, to manufacture toys, novelties, etc., 
has acquired a four-story brick factory on Vine Street for its 
works. Machinery will be installed at once 


The Brown-Flint Range Co., Huntington, W. Va., recently 
organized with a capital of $250,000, is arranging for the 
establishment of a plant for the manufacture of stoves, 
ranges, etc. M. E. Brown is president. 
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Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, May 16. 


The Williamson Products Co., Baltimore, recently organ- 
ized with $100,000, will operate a plant at York Road and 
Homeland Avenue for the manufacture of dishwashing ma- 
chines, the invention of John S. Williamson, president of the 
company. The initial plant will comprise about 10,000 sq. ft. 
of floor space, and will be enlarged at a later date. 


The Coale Muffler & Safety Valve Co., Baltimore, now 
operating at the plant of the Linthicum Bronze Foundry, 
325 East Oliver Street, recently taken over, is planning for 
a number of enlargements to double,’ approximately, the 
present plant capacity. 

Fire, May 10, destroyed the fertilizer and lime plant of 
William H. Valliant, Bellevue, near Oxford, Md., with 
estimated 5 including machinery. 


loss 
at about $250,000, 

The American Stropper Corporation, 306 Hanover Street, 
Baltimore, recently organized with a capital of $50,000, has 
leased about 30,000 sq. ft. of space for the establishment of 


a new plant to manufacture sharpeners for safety razor 
blades, etc. An initial output of 1006 per day will be de- 
veloped. The machinery installation will cost about $25,000. 


George W. Hoos is president, and Harry J. Moore, treasurer 
The Edro Richardson Brass Co., 318 North Holliday 

Street, Baltimore, has plans under way for remodeling a 

building on Exeter Street as an extension to its plant. 

The Paul Rubber Co., Salisbury, N. C., recently organized 
with a capital of $250,000, has acquired about seven acres, 
for its proposed new automobile tire manufacturing plant. 
The first unit will be two-stories, 60 x 160 ft., with adjoin- 
ing structure, 60 x 100 ft., and is estimated to cost 
$35,000. W. H. McConnell and M. L. Miller 
company 


about 
head the 


The Jerry Brothers Belting Co., 1823 East Main Street, 


Richmond, Va., is taking bids for a three-story addition, 
25 x 130 ft., at 1902 East Main Street, estimated to cost 
about $25,000. 

The Brown Mfg. Co., Brunswick, Ga., has been incor- 


porated with a capital of $100,000, to establish a plant for 


the manufacture of a patented metal automobile rim and 
other automotive products. The new works will include a 
compiete foundry, machine shop and general metal works. 
The company is headed by Samuel E. Brown, J. E. Lamb- 


right and M. B. McKinnon 
The Brewer Automobile Headlight Co., Cedartown, Ga., 
has been organized by J. M. Burke and T. P. Thurman, 


Cedartown, to manufacture automobile headlights and other 
products 


The Bureau of Yards and 
Washington, will take bids until May 25 for a new 
story machine shop, 60 x 100 ft., at the naval air station at 
Anacostia, D. C. The department is also planning for ex- 
tensions and improvements in the plating shop at the naval 
torpedo station at Alexandria, Va 


Docks, Navy Department, 


one- 


The City Council, Cordele, Ga., has approved a bond 
issue of $40,000 for the construction of a new municipal 
electric light and power plant. W. G. Webb is engineer 


J. Gordon Jones is mayor. 


The Big Savage Fire Brick Co., Frostburg, Md., is plan- 
ning to rebuild its power plant, recently destroyed by fire 
with loss estimated at about $25,000. 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, May 16. 


Manufacturers of drilling machinery are getting some 
orders from the automobile industry, but with this excep- 
tion conditions in the machine-tool market show little 
change. Presses continue to move fairly well, orders coming 
from jobbing stamping shops not engaged in automobile 
work. An Ohio manufacturer of automobile parts the past 
week purchased four manufacturing lathes and is expected 
to buy 12 machines of the same type. The Sanderson Cy- 
close Drill Co., Orville, Ohio, placed orders for a heavy 
lathe, radial drill, milling machine and one or two other 
tools, the Diebolt Safe & Lock Co., Cleveland, bought a 
30-in. planer; the American Steel & Wire Co., a large drill- 
ing machine, and the Standard Oil Co. a grinder. 


The Detroit Precision Tap Co. has been organized by a 
number of Cleveland men with a capital of $150,000 pre- 
ferred stock and plans erecting a factory in Detroit for the 
manufacture of taps with ground threads. T. C. Emerson, 


until recently superintendent of the tap department of the 
Standard Tool Co., Cleveland, is president and treasurer; 
L. H. Schuck, recently superintendent Gardner-Bryan Co., 


is vice-president and factory manager, and W. S. Macom- 
ber, formerly manager of tap sales of the Gardner-Bryan 
Co., is secretary and manager of sales. 
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The H. J. Walker Co., Cleveland, manufacturer of mot 
has been reorganized and H. A. Tremaine has succee 
David Shaw as president. Robert I. Gale is vice-presid 
and general manager; George Salzman, treasurer, and F. | 
Treadway, secretary. 


The John E. Mannen Co., 2241 St. Clair Avenue, Cl: 
land, plans the erection of a one-story addition, 72 x 130 


The Post Tractor Co., Cleveland, and the Whitney Tra: 
Co., Upper Sandusky, Ohio, have been consolidated un 
the name of the Post-Whitney Tractor Co., with offices 
815 Society for Savings Building, Cleveland. It has a « 
ital stock of $10,000,000. E. B. Cassett is president: A. 
Whitney, vice-president; C. B. Post, treasurer, and F. 
LePage, secretary. : 

James J. Hinde, Sandusky, Ohio, one of the founders of 
the Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., has organized the Hin 
Paper Co., capitalized at $1,000,000. The new company w 
establish a plant at Cleveland for the manufacture of fiber 
board products. 

The Lewis Electric Co., Canton, Ohio, manufacturer of 
electrical safety switches, has preliminary plans under wa 





for a new factory, to cost about $125,000. 
Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, May 16 
There have been few developments in the machin: 


market the past week. While it is impossible to see mu 
improvement, the consensus of opinion is that business is 1 
getting any worse. Some firms report a slight increas¢ 
orders the first two weeks of May, compared with any two 
weeks in the previous month. A local manufacturer |} 
received an order for several lathes for export, presumab 
for South America, but little other foreign business is 
veloping. Dealers state the demand for used machinery 
fairly good, the smaller shops furnishing the bulk of orders 
placed. 

The Cincinnati Office Furniture Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, ré 
cently organized, will locate at 1515-1517 West Sixth Street. 
Cc. F., G. F. and W. F. Schmidt head the company. 

The Automotive Mfg. Co., Dayton, Ohio, has been rein 
corporated with a capitalization of $300,000 to manufacture a 
patented lubricating system for automobiles. It is unde: 
stood the company is contemplating extensions to its business 
G. W. Mearick, Nelson Mearick, E. F. Moore and George A 
Funkhouser, Dayton, are the incorporators. 

The Ubiko Milling Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, is contemplating 
the erection of a grain elevator, 90 x 105 ft. and 70 ft. higt 
Loading and unloading equipment will be installed. 


The Chicago Granatine Co., 
metal products, will open a branch factory at 919 West 
Fifth Street, Cincinnati. Operations will begin 
alterations are made to the building and the necessary ma- 
chinery installed. 


Chicago, manufacturer of 


as soon as 





Detroit 


DerroitT, May 16. 


The Stevenson Gear Co., Detroit, newly organized with 
capital of $3,600,000, will start work this month on a plant 
to cost $1,500,000 and which will employ 500 men. It will 
manufacture gears on special machinery, the invention of 
G. E. Stevenson, Indianapolis, secretary Stevenson Gear Co 
of Indiana, a $10,000,000 corporation. Richard T. Wingo is 
president of the Detroit company; Frank C. Sibley, secre- 
tary, and G. W. J. Linton, vice-president American State 
Bank, Detroit, treasurer. The officers, together with Mr 
Stevenson and E. D. Johns, who is treasurer of the Indiana 
corporation, comprise the directorate of the new company. 


A fire in the plant of the Motors Metal Mfg. Co., Detré 
last week caused damage estimated at $50,000. 


The Howell Foundry Co., Howell, Mich., went into pro- 
duction this week for all kinds of gray iron castings. It is 
now established in a new building, especially constructed for 
foundry work, with about 9000 sq. ft. of floor space. Charles 


A. Kanter is president of the company. 


The plant of the newly organized Ruggles Motor Truck 
Co., Saginaw, Mich., which purchased the Carrollton works 
of the Saginaw Shipbuilding Co., will be ready for produ 
tion about the middle of July. Frank W. Ruggles, founder 
of the Republic Motor Truck Co., Alma, Mich., and head f 
the Ruggles Motor Truck Co., Ltd., London, Ont., is presi- 
dent and general manager; Julius B. Kirby and Willian 
Wickes, of the Wickes Boiler Co., Saginaw, vice-preside! ¥ 
E. L. Smith, secretary : Walter C. Hill, treasurer; Charles / 
Kerry, assistant treasurer, and John F. O'Keefe, counse 


The Rudy Furnace Co., Dowagiac, Mich., is offering 
$175,000 of its eight per cent preferred stock as part a 
$325,000 issue for the purpose of making plant extensions 


The Jeffery-DeWitt Co., Hamtramck, Mich., manu‘ 
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ers of spark plugs and equipment, will erect a new fac- 

ry in the near future. 

The Monarch Pattern Works, Detroit, has purchased a 

w factory site. 

The Bierwith Pattern Works, Detroit, will erect a one- 
factory, 40 x 100 ft, 1n Marysville, Mich. 

The West Side Iron. Works, Grand Rapids, Mich., has 

n incorporated with a capital of $60,000 by Walter H. 

rtsen and Andrew Hummeland, 58 West Washington 

eet, Chicago, to manufacture wood-working machinery 

i parts, with plant at Chicago. 

F. J. Whitney, 5955 Grand River Avenue, Detroit, has 

mpleted plans for a new two-story automobile service and 

iir building, 100 x 190 ft., at Second and Cass avenues, 

cost about $100,000. 

The Howland Battery Co., Detroit, has been incorporated 
a capital of $25,000 by George A. Howland, James 

mas and Joseph I. Cox, 6536 Sixteenth Street, to manu- 

ture electric storage batteries and battery accessories. 











































































The plant and business of the Maxwell Motor Co., De- 

has been acquired for $10,915,100 by Walter P. Chrys 

er, chairman of the reorganization committee of the com- 

iny, and members of the committee Mr. Chrysler is also 

ting in a similar capacity for the Chalmers Motor Co., 

vetroit, and a merger between the two companies is being 
rranged. 

The Sorg Ladder & Mfg. Co., Ionia, Mich., has been in- 
rporated with a capital of $35,000 by Albert Sorg, Grand 
tapids, Mich. ; John H. Purnell, Forest Park, Ill., and Charles 

H. Koerber, Highland Park, Mich., to manufacture ladders, 
.dder brackets, sprays, and other metal products. 

The Board of Directors of the Harper Hospital Associa- 

Detroit, will take bids at once for an addition to the 

wer house, two stories, 88 x 105 ft., estimated to cost 

yut $85,000. Albert Kahn, 1000 Marquette Building, is 
hitect. Dr. Stewart Hamilton is superintendent 


Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, May 16 


Little if any change has developed in the machine tool 
irket the past week. Inquiry is fairly active, but prospec- 
buyers are slow to respond to quotations Orders re- 
iin of a seattering and spasmodic character, confined al- 
entirely to single tools which are purchased for im- 
shipment. The principal source of new business is 
utomotive industries, but new buying so far has not 
ip to expectations. It appears that automobile fac- 
ire well equipped and are not yet needing all of the 
ivailable As a consequence their requirements 
mainly for replacement and to fill out equipment to in 
efficiency 
Racine Engineering Co., Racine, Wis organized 
months ago to manufacture tractors, trailers, etc., 
opened negotiations with the Business Men’s Association, 
boygan, Wis., with a view of locating its permanent 
in that city. It asks no bonus, but expects local capi- 
’ absorb about one-half of the authorized capitalization 
$100.000, of which $40,000 has been sold. It is intended 
build a new machine shop and assembling floor costing 
ut $75,000. F. A. Dodge, for many years connected in 
ngineering capacity with the J. I. Case Plow Works Co 

Racine, is president and chief engineer. 

The Department of Public Works, Milwaukee, has en- 
raged Cahill & Douglas, consulting engineers, 216 West 
Water Street, to design and supervise the construction of the 

plant and equipment of the proposed new Riverside 
ping station to be erected at the foot of Chambers Street, 
Milwaukee River, at an estimated cost of $2,500,000 
liminary work is now under way. The contract for the 
ping unit, to be of about 12,000,000 gal. capacity, will 
late in the summer. George F. Staal is city engineer 

Milwaukee Welding & Cutting Co., 268 Grove Street 
iukee, has incorporated its business with a capital 
of $15,000 The incorporators are Arthur G., C. B 
M. H. Drake, who also have incorporated the Wisconsin 

ting & Boiler Exchange, to manufacture and deal in new 
i used heating apparatus. This corporation is capitalized 
$5,000 and will have headquarters with the original con- 


f ‘he Necedah Mfg. Co., Necedah, Wis., established sev- 
; years ago to manufacture gas engines, farm lighting 
's, electro-generators, ete., has reincorporated as the 
lah Mfg. Corporation, with a capital stock of $100,000. 
ncorporators are Benjamin W. Reynolds, F. C. Kehr 

L. S. Wright, all of Milwaukee. 
g The Board of Education, Janesville, Wis., has engaged 

a 


Ryn & DeGelleke, architects, 114 Grand Avenue, Mil- 
ikee, to design a new high school with manual arts facili- 
the cost not to exceed $600,000. Bids will be taken 
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about June 15. Frederick C. Grant is chairman of the 
building committee. 

The E. & W. Mfg. Co., 325-329 Oregon Street, Milwaukee, 
manufacturer of commercial car attachments, trailers, shock 
absorbers, etc., has let contract for the erection of a new 
factory at Cedarburg, Wis., to be ready about July 1. The 
general contractors are Bentley Brothers, 609 Majestic Build- 
ing, Milwaukee. The first building will be 60 x 120 ft., one 
story, of brick, concrete and steel sash Inquiry is being 
made for a small list of equipment, the bulk of the present 
machinery to be transferred to Cedarburg. Frank F. Hase 
is president 

The Board of Education, Fond du Lac, Wis., is asking 
bids until 3 p. m. May 25, for the construction of an addi- 
tion to the vocational training school, the estimated cost of 
which is $65,000, not including the additional shop equip- 
ment to be purchased later. J. E. Hennen, Fond du Lac, is 
architect. William I. Cole is president of the board. 





The American Metal Products Co., 671 Kinnickinniec 
Avenue, Milwaukee, manufacturer of bronze, brass and alloy 
metals by patented formulae, will proceed with the con- 
struction and equipment of a new foundry and machine shop 
at Fifty-third Avenue and Burnham Street, to cost about 
$75,000. The general contract has been let to the Worden- 
Allen Co., Milwaukee. Carl J. Zaiser is secretary-treasurer 
and general manager. 

Hayes & Langdon, Janesville, Wis., are low bidders at 
$182,146 for the general contract on the proposed new high, 
graded and manual training school to be erected by the city 
of Horicon, Wis. Walter S. Schwinger is secretary of the 
Board of Education. 

The Wickert Sheet Metal Works, 2524 Fond du Lac 
Avenue, Milwaukee, has plans for a new factory to be 
erected at Schleisingerville, Wis. It will be of brick and con- 
crete, 68 x 75 ft., two stories and part basement. Alfred 
Seiwert is president. 

The Princeton Power & Light Co., Princeton, Wis., has 
recently increased its capital stock from $30,000 to $50,000 
to purchase additional generating equipment. 

The Board of Education, Sturgeon Bay, Wis., has awarded 
the contract for the construction of a junior high and voca- 
tional training institute and a separate addition to the high 
school to Krasin Bros., Marshfield, Wis. It will cost about 
$100,000, not including shop and other manual arts equip- 
ment. The architects are Oppenhamer & Abel, Wausau, Wis. 

The Standard Crucible Steel Casting Co., 717 Thirtieth 
Street, Milwaukee, contemplates the erection of a new foundry 
ind pattern shop, storage vault and office building, costing 
ibout $75,000, or the construction of additions to the present 

lant George F. Birkel is secretary and general manager. 


Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS, May 16 
The Weil McLain Co., Michigan City, Ind., manufacturer 
metal patterns, ets is planning the erection of a one- 
factory, 60 x 160 ft., to cost about $50,000 
A. W. Petri, Peru, Ind., one of the principal stockholders 
n the Mutual Truck Mfg. Co., Sullivan, Ind., and designer 
f the motor truck, has disposed of his interest, and plans 
for the removal of the works to Peru, recently contemplated, 
have been abandoned It will continue operations at Sulli- 
Mr. Petrie is reported to be organizing a new company 
establish a motor truck manufacturing plant at Peru, 
ndependent of the Mutual company 
The Hoosier Farm Light Co., Evansville, Ind., recently 
neorporated with a capital of $150.000 to manufacture 
solated electric plants for rural service, will establish works 
the former factory of the Drury Mfg. Co., acquired at a 
eceiver’s sale W. A. Koch of the Evansville Metal Bed 
and Charles F. Diekmann of the Crescent Stove Works. 
Evansville, head the company 
The United Shock Absorber Co., Kokomo, Ind., has been 
rganized to manufacture automobile shock absorbers and 
other automotive equipment. R. E. Hasemeiler and FE. J. 
Humpe head the company 
The Edward Valve & Mfg. Co., 145th Street, East Chi- 
go, Ind., will defer the construction of its new buildings, 
replace structures previously destroyed by fire, and will 
ill for erection bids in the fall The work is estimated to 
cost about $400,000 
The American Governor Co., Anderson, Ind has been 
neorporated with a capital of $25,000 by James Stanley, 
T. G. Neely and Frank Hart, Anderson, to manufacture 
governors for automobile engines and other automotive 
equipment. 
The Hoover Tool Co., Redkey, Ind., has been organized 
to manufacture machinists’ tools and appliances. E. M. 
Hoover and D. E. Cook head the company. 
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The Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, Indianapolis, is plan- 
ning for the construction of a new refinery in the vicinity 
of Glenrock. It will be operated in conjunction with the 
works of the Mutual Refining & Producing Co., a subsidiary 
of the Elk Basin Consolidated Petroleum Co., in this section. 


An option has been obtained on a site at Winchester, 
Ind., for a factory for the Stormes Novelty Works, recently 
organized with $10,000 capital stock which will be increased 
to $25,000. The Chamber of Commerce is interested in the 
enterprise. 

The Integral Mfg. Co., Oakville, Ind., has been incorpor- 
ated with $10,000 capital stock to manufacture machinery 
and devices used in the erection of buildings. The directors 
are F. M. McShirley, E. O. Dennis and M, H. Dennis. 

The Stafford 
corporated with 
and accessories 
H. A, Thomas 


Appliance Co., Laporte, Ind., has been in- 
$50,000 capital stock to manufacture tools 


The directors are H. A. Gridley, A. Stafford, 


The Gulf States 


BIRMINGHAM, May 16. 


jaker & Co., Dallas, Tex., Wallace F. Baker, head, is 
arranging for the establishment of local machine and repair 
shops to handle work for the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Railway. Considerable equipment will be removed from 
St. Louis. Initial work will be devoted largely to repairs 
on motor cars 


Fire, May 6, destroyed the handle manufacturing plant 
of A. W. Vickory, Lakeland, Fla., with loss estimated at 
about $45,000, including machinery. 


The Corona Coal Co., Birmingham, will build a new elec- 
trical power plant and coal washery at its Townley Mines 
All equipment will be arranged for electric operation. 

The Phoenix Clay Corporation, Bridgeport, Tex., will 
build a new brick manufacturing plant. It is reported to 
have acquired the plant of the Bridgeport Brick & Tile Co., 
and will operate the property as its No. 2 works. The com- 
bined daily output at the two plants will approximate 
140,000 bricks. C. W. Martin is president. 

The Common Council, Orlando, Fla., is having investiga- 
tions made of the present electric power plant, with view 
to installing new equipment and increasing the capacity, or 
abandoning the station and constructing a new plant. 
Alvord & Burdick, 8 Seuth Dearborn Street, Chicago, are 
engineers 


J. B. Atkins and others interested, Shreveport, La., will 
equip a pipe line to cost about $2,500,000 and are in the 
market for pumping machinery, pipe, etc 


The Hirsch Cooperage Co., Houston, Tex., is inquiring 
for either electric or acetylene welding equipment for weld- 
ing No. 18 gage barrels. The 
mately 36 in. in and the company 
50 to 60 per hi 


approxi- 
weld 


steel barrels are 


length wishes to 





California 


SAN FRANCISCO, May 11 


There seems to be a little better feeling in the machine 
tool business on the Coast, although activity is not pro- 
nounced. In some instances automobile shops have made 


While the surplus 
and is exerting its effect, 


additions and purchased new equipment 
of second-hand tools still large 
absorption is proceeding steadily. 


The Kahler Sprinkler & Brass Mfg. Co., 367 South Fair 
Oaks Avenue, Pasadena, Cal., has plans under way for a 
one-story brass foundry. It will also install a number of 
machine tools, including turret lathes, punch press and other 


equipment, 

The National Bakersfield, Cal., has acquired 
about five acres for the construction of a new plant to manu- 
facture oil well equipment. 

The Luthy Co., Inc., Oakland, Cal., 
manufacture electirc storage batteries, has acquired a factory 
at Hayward, Cal., which it will equip for an initial output of 
about 400 batteries per day. Adjacent property has been 
secured to provide for future additions. J. P. Schiller, man- 
ager of the Luthy Battery Co., San Francisco, a branch of 
the parent organization, is in charge. 

The K. D. Fuller Machine Forge Works, 224 West Phila 
delphia Street, Whittier, Cal., has filed notice of organization 
to manufacture machine products, forgings, etc. D. K. and 
S. J. Fuller head the company. 

The California Door Co., Diamond Springs, Cal., is 
planning to rebuild its plant, destroyed by fire April 29, with 
loss estimated at about $100,000, including machinery. 

The American 
Nuys Building, 


Supply Co., 


recently organized to 


Aluminum Metal Products Co., 717 Van 
Los Angeles, recently incorporated, has ac- 
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quired about five acres at Burbank, for a new plant 
manufacture aluminum ware. William E. Dursten is pri 
dent, and Elwell D. Moore, representative. 


The Fresno Concrete Products Co., Fresno, Cal., has | 
incorporated with a capital of $75,000 by E. S. Mason, F 
H. Marvin and C. E. Oyster, Fresno, to 
inforced-concrete specialties. 


manufacture 


The National Airless Tire Co., Grosse Building, Lo 
geles, C. H. Braden, secretary and general manager 
plans under way for a new three-story plant at Norw 


Cal., 100 x 250 ft. A. C. Martin, 430 Higgins Buildin; 
architect. 


The Cleansible Water Heater Co., Los Angeles, has 
notice of organization to manufacture water 
similar products. John Baron, Lankershim, 
geles, heads the company. 


heate1 
near Los 


The Central South 


St. Louis, May 16 


The Eagle Motor Truck Co., 6154 Bartmer Avenue. §t 
Louis, is having plans prepared for a new one-story plant 
50 x 100 ft., estimated to cost about $50,000 with equipment 

The Motor Oil & Refining Co., Grandfield, Okla., recently 
organized, has plans under way for a refinery at Chickasha, 
Okla., with initial daily capacity of about 500 bbl. A con 
pounding plant for the production of lubricating oils will 
also be constructed. The plant is estimated to cost about 

000. R, C. Williamson is president and R. C. 
general manager. 

W. E. Brown, 1103 North Topeka Street, Wichita, Kan 
has completed plans for a new two-story automobile service 
and repair works, 100 x 140 ft., to cost about $170,000. 


Parks 


The Johnson County Brick Co., Knob Noster, Mo., re 
cently reorganized, is planning for extensions and the in- 


stallation of new machinery to increase the capacity 
30,000 to 50,000 bricks per day. W. 
and F. L. Mayes, treasurer. 


The Clearfield-Jellico Coal Co., Clearfield, Tenn., has 
awarded contract to the Knoxville Foundry & Machine Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn., for the installation of a new steel 
tipple at its properties. W. A. Stewart is president. 


from 
J. Mayes is president, 


coal 


The B. & A. Mining Co., Okmulgee, Okla., is planning fo! 
the installation of new electric equipment and electrically 
operated mining machinery at its properties. 

The Mutual Enamel Ware Co., Chattanooga, Tenn 
having plans prepared by Dwight P. Robinson & Co., 12 
East Forty-sixth Street, New York, engineers, for a new 
plant to manufacture metal tubs and similar products. 

The Drake Motor & Tire Mfg. Co., Knoxville, Tenn 
planning for the early operation of its new plant at 
Knoxville, now nearing completion. Equipment will be pro 
vided for the manufacture of five automobiles per day, and 
in the tire department, about 100 tires per 
units will be erected at a later date. 

The Marysville Electric Light Co., Marysville, Mo., will 
install new equipment at its power plant to double, approxi 
mately, the present capacity. The installation is estimate 
to cost close to $45,000. 


The Common Council, Unionville, Mo., is having pl 
prepared for the construction of a municipal electric light 
and power plant to cost about $84,000. The Hennington 
Engineering Co., National Building, Omaha, Neb., is engineer! 


The Oklahoma Asphalt & Refining Co., Ardmore, Okla., 
has plans under way for the development of about 75 acres 
in the vicinity of Woodford, Okla., and will install consid¢ 
able machinery for this purpose, including a hoisting engin« 
and crane, boilers, pumping machinery and other equipment 


South 


Other 


day. 


J. T. Paschal, Box 747, Charlotte, N. C., is secretary 
manager. 
The Koch Butcher Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo., 


leased a two-story and basement building for the esta 
lishment of a plant to manufacture refrigerators and sin 
equipment. 


Canada 


TORONTO, May 16 

The demand for machine tools is still backward, althoug! 
a fair volume of business was closed the past week and 
quiries are more numerous. The general tendency, howe’ 
is to make equipment go as far as possible and buy 
when it is absolutely necessary. Second-hand lines are st 
in fair demand and small tools are moving in a quiet wa! 
Prices continue to hold up, but some dealers are shading 
where there is a possibility of closing a good order. 


Cc. R. Wright, 190 West 101st Street, New York, is asking 
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the following equipment for use in Canada: Air 
ssor, size 9 x 8; ball mill, 4 x 5; 30 x 30 in. filter 
river or similar type; 48 wooden frames and plates, open 


com- 


press, 


ivery. 
Harry M. Bell, R.R. No. 2, Wallenstein, 
a complete emery grinder and some general shop 


Ont., Is in the 
rket for 
juipment. 
Pp. KE. Nesseth, Mattawa, Ont., is in the 
wing new or used equipment: Vise, 4 to 6 in. jaw, 
rigid; drill to take square or round shank up to 
n.: double emery cylinder head to take 10 x 1 in. wheels 


market for the 
swivel 


press, 


The Seaman-Kent Co., Ltd., 268 Wallace Avenue, Toronto, 
res a 500-hp. Corliss engine, right hand, heavy duty frame 
eferred. 

Pellow & MeMeekin, Hearst, Ont., are in 
ised planer and sticker. 

The Bell Thread Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., is in the market 
10-hp. and a 25-hp. motor, 3-phase, 25-cycle, 220-volt 


the market for 


I a 
Keenan Brothers, Ltd., Owen Sound, Ont., are in the mar- 
et for molder and tenoner machines 


The Nukol Fuel Co., Ltd., 88 Bay Street, Toronto, is pre- 


ring plans for the erection of a plant and will be in the 
rket for equipment. 
Hillis & Sons, Halifax, N. S., are operating in a tempo 
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Trade and Office Changes 
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The Iron Trade Products Co., Farmers Bank Building 
tsburgh, has moved its New York office from room 1714 
room 1416, 30 Church Street. 


F. E. Russell and H. Faltermayer have formed the Rusfal 
manufacturer of patented Wayne 
inction, Philadelphia. The company will make a ‘‘Quikbak’ 


fe Co., spe cialties, 


ige and drill holder and other products. Mr. Russell was 
nerly president and owner of the Aetna Foundry & 
Machine Co., Warren, Ohio, and for the last two years has 


n engaged in engineering and sales in Philadelphia Mr 
has been manufacturing 
d hardware products, having been the active man in the 

ro Instrument Co., Philadelphia. The 

holder and gage ready for the market. 
allowed a patent on an insulated 
ned, heats an oven on all sides. The 
burning gas about a half hour, it then 
steam cooker. 


Faltermeyer temperature control 


company has its 
Mr. Russell 
that it Is 
heated 


was 
ently stove 
oven can be 
fireless 


becomes a 


cer or 


rights of the Duntle 
acquired by the H. O. King 
January Mr. King, pres 

Duntley Pneu 


the produc 


interests, patents and 
Tool Co. have 

ngineer and tool 
nt of the H. O. King Co., 


Tool Co., an 


patent 
imatic been 
maker In 
organized the King 


entirely new organization for 


of pneumatie tools and accessories The acquisition of 
nterests of the former Duntley Pneumatic Tool Co. was 
possible due to its lack of proper manufacturing 


ties and consequent inability to fill orders The new 
pany has an organization and shop facilities, skilled 

production of precision machine work. The company 
ww in production on a full line of pneumatic tools and 


essories. Diver 


with general offices and factory at 1143-45 
Parkway, Chicago 


The Electric Service Supplies Co., Philadelphia, will 
exclusive selling agent for the Peerless Equipment C 
ver, Pa., manufacturer of armature repair machine! 


Segur coil winding tools. Heretofore Peerless armature 
manufactvred by the Manley Mfg. Co., York, Pa 
Segur coil winding tools, by the Electrical Manufacturers 
pment Co., Chicago 


were 


Tt manufacturer of Chan 


Kenton, Ohio, an engineer 

ervice and sales headquarters at 326-327 Ferris Build 

Columbus, Ohio. R. W. Valls, vice-president of the com- 

y, is in charge of the Columbus headquarters as consult 

engineer. Erwin B. Philips, who for some time has beer 

S manager, will be in charge as general manager at the 
office and works at Kenton, Ohio. 


e Champion Engineering Co., 


electric cranes has opened 


The R. W. Young Mfg. Co., 111 West Monroe Street, Chi- 
<0, has been appointed representative in Chicago and 

ity for the Euclid Crane & Hoist Co., Euclid, Ohio. 
# The French steel, tool and machine tool organization 
7 wn as J. Horstmann, with headquarters at 81 Rue Saint- 
. ur, Paris, and offices at Lyons, France; Sheffield, England, 


1 New York, has been succeeded by the Etablissements 
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rary toundry since their plant was destroyed some time ago. 
brick or concrete foundry will be erected, and as 


conditions warrant additional space will be added. 


As a of the recent organization, the Welland Ma- 
chine & Foundries, Ltd., Welland, Ont., will operate under 
the management of William Edestrand, who at one time was 
with the Dain Mfg. Co 


A larger 


result 


Fire damaged the hydroelectric power plant which is being 
erected at Queenston, Ont., by the Ontario Hydro Electric 


System, causing a loss of $50,000 


The National Shipbuilding Co., Goderich, Ont., will rebuild 


ts plant at a cost of $100,000 to replace one recently de- 
stroyed by fire. New equipment will be required 
Black, Faskin & Henessey are contemplating the erec- 
tion of a pulp mill at New Liskeard, Ont., to have a daily 
pacity of 50 tons. 
The Dominion Motor Castings, Ltd., Hanna and McDoug- 
ll avenues, Windsor, Ont., will build a factory to cost $15,000 


and will shortly be in the market for equipment 


The Sandwich Foundry, Ltd., Sandwich, Ont., has been 
irtcorporated with a capital stock of $200,000 by Frederick 
W. Fretter, Elton Rogers, William L. Mayberry and others 


to carry on business as iron, brass and aluminum founder, 


machinist, ete 
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TM 


Horstmann, with the following officers: J. Horstmann, presi- 


dent; J. Welter, managing director; H, Nourry, director and 
manager of the machine tool department, and E. Barbier, q 
director and manager of the small tool department 
The Reed & Prince Mfg. Co.’s new store and warehouse 
it 121 North Jefferson Street, Chicago, will be opened 
June 1 under the management of J. V. Banks. The stock 
will comprise a full line of wood screws, machine screws, cap 
screws, set screws, stove bolts, nuts, and small rivets 


The Lincoln Steel Co., 112 North May Street, Chicago, has 


been appointed Chicago representative for the Carnahan Tin 
Plate & Sheet Co., Canton, Ohio. 

H. J. Shaffer & Co., Inc., New York, has been incor- 
porated with an active capital of $35,000 by H. J. Shaffer, 
Ww. Cc. G. Wahle and W. L. Coston, to manufacture gasoline 


engines, motors, etc Dunn & Daly, 261 Broadway, 


repre- 


sent the company 


The Chicago branch store of the Lunkenhegimer Co., Cin- 
nnati, manufacturer of engineering specialties, was moved 
North Dearborn Street to 568 West 


May 1. 


rom 188 


f Washington 
Boulevard on 


The Reliance Electric & Engineering Co., Cleveland, 


has removed its Chicago office to room 2013, Fisher Building 


This territory is in charge of Edward F. J. Lindberg. dis 
trict manager. 
The Pollak Steel Co Cincinnati, has announced that 
intil further notice the Philadelphia trade will be handled 
its general sales office at New York. It has also made 
1 change in the personnel of its St. Louis office, W. J. Roehl, 


1946 Railway Exchange Building, being now its 


that 


representa- 


tive in city. 


Barbour, Love & Woodward, machine tool dealers, New 


York City, have moved their offices from the Singer Building, 
149 Broadway, to their warehouse at Washington and Albany 
treets, where offices, 


onsolidated 


showrooms and warehouse are to be 


Ltd., British machine-tool 
of American machine tool 


Alfred Herbert, 
nd representative 


manufacturer 
manufacturers 


n England, has moved its New York office from 54 Dey 
Street to 50 Church Street 
Briggs & Turivas, Inc., dealer in iron and steel scrap and 


salvaged material, Westminster Building, Chicago, has estab- 
lished a branch office at 1802 Real Estate Exchange, Detrvit, 
n charge of E. A. Mann, formerly connected with 
Willvs-Overland Co. and that with General ; 


Motors Corporation is 
The Stevens Co., jobber in finished and 
iron, Chicago, removed its warehouse from 233 South 
Jefferson Street to a new building at Western Avenue Boule- 
vard and Forty-fifth Place. 
The Western Drop Forge Co., Marion, Ind. has estab- 


lished a direct factory branch in Detroit in the Brossy Bulld- 
ing, Woodward and Warren streets, that city. 


the 


previous to the 


Charles G 


has 


steel 
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Cam Design and Manufacture.—A practical treatise 
for machine designers. By F. B. Jacobs. Pages, 
VII + 121, 6% x 9% in. Published by D. Van 
Nostrand Co., New York. 
Although not exhaustive, the methods explained are 

those in actual use for laying out and cutting cams. 

The treatment of the material included is clear and 

adequately illustrated. Mathematical formulae are 

avoided, the subject being dealt with from a purely 
practical standpoint. The illustrations are for the most 
part line drawings. 

The first chapter is devoted to a classification of the 
different forms of cams, with notes as to the use and 
advantages of each type. The method of laying 
out is outlined, including the making of charts and the 
generating of cam curves. Mention is made of the 
principle of “cutting back” and several typical cam 
movements and their outlines as they appear in finished 
cams are described. A chapter on gas engine cam de- 
sign illustrates the laying out of cams for horizontal 
engines and the laying out of tangential and continuous 
motion cams for automobile engines. 

On the subject of cam followers the author includes 
rolls, fixed followers, bars and levers. The form, ma- 
terial, use and machining of these parts are taken up 
at length. The making of master cams of various types 
and leaders is discussed in detail. A chapter on the 
types of cutters in use, reviews the materials from 
which cams for various uses are made and the necessary 
machine work preparatory to shaping the outline of the 
cam. Two cam cutting attachments and a special Gar- 
vin machine for cutting face and drum cams are de- 
scribed, 

Two chapters are devoted to cam cutting, the first 
of which takes up the various types of cutters and 
cutter holders used, locating deyices and general in- 
struction as to cutting; while the second continues with 
several pages devoted to the solution of unusual prob- 
lems in cam cutting. The book concludes with a chap- 
ter on cam grinding. 


Export Packing; A Guide to the Methods Employed 
by Successful Shippers. By C. C. Martin. Pages 
725; 6 x 9 in., illustrated. Published by the Johnston 
Export Publishing Co., New York. 


The author touches with much understanding on a 
subject which has long proved an obstacle to successful 
American export and he furnishes an accurate, practi- 
eal and fully illustrated discussion of problems in ex- 
port shipment. Some 350 photographs, diagrams and 
drawings show methods employed by the largest and 
most successful exporters. 

A valuable chapter is devoted to custom house regu- 
lations of foreign countries. In this are set forth in 
detail the essential official regulations of each country, 
together with provisions of the tariff affecting packing. 
The author has enlisted the collaboration of authorities 
on export packing, notably some who were intimately 
connected with the Service of Supply in the War De- 
partment. 

Steam Boiler Engineering. A Treatise of Steam Boil- 
ers and the Design and Operation of Boiler Plants. 
Pages 639, 6 x 9 in., illustrations 430. Published by 
Heine Safety Boiler Co., St. Louis. 

For many years editions of Helios have been pre- 
pared and distributed by the Heine company, which has 
now expanded the earlier idea into a comprehensive 
treatise covering all phases of steam boiler engineering. 
Recognizing that boiler practice has become fairly well 
standardized and that there are a number of types of 
boilers on the market designed in accordance with 
approved practice, which will give satisfactory results 
when competently operated, the company saw the need 
for putting into one volume such data and general in- 
formation regarding boiler operation as is needed from 
day to day by engineers operating considerable bat- 
teries of boilers. 
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While the general illustrative material is draw 
largely from Heine practice, the more specific iten 
covered in treatise form are not confined to one ty; 
of boiler but are sufficiently elastic to cover practical), 
any boiler practice of the present day. The work 
divided into logical chapters dealing with boiler desig: 
furnace, mechanical stokers and all the various acc: 
sories of a complete boiler plant; as well as with th 
allied subjects of steam, fuels, boiler tests, ete. Th: 
number of illustrations mentioned will indicate how 
thoroughly the pictorial side of the subject has bee: 
handled. 

Of particular interest to the iron and steel industr 
is the space devoted to waste heat bdilers, which hav: 
become so much in vogue in the latest practice of stee! 
mills and other plants where large amounts of heat 
have formerly gone to waste up the stacks. Consider 
able space also is devoted to boilers using powdered 
coal and to boilers using fuel oil. Burners for both 
of these fuels are described in some detail and method 
of operation for best service explained. 

Needless to say, the work involved in the prepara 
tion of the first edition of such a book (it is the 27th 
edition of Helios) was enormous. While it is not the 
policy of the company to commercialize the work, yet 
a price is to be charged representing a fraction only 
of the cost of its preparation. The edition should find 
a ready place on bookshelves of engineers interested in 
the subject of steam and its generation and utilization. 





Views on the Pace That Kills 

Experiences and opinions of leaders in industry and 
business were recently sought by Dr. A. L. Goldwater, 
director of the research department of the Medical Re- 
view of Reviews, on an article appearing in the Cosmo- 
politan by Dr. Woods Hutchinson to the effect that 
the pace that kills is the pace that crawls. A sym- 
posium of these opinions has been compiled in a pam- 
phlet by Dr. Goldwater, 51 East Fifty-ninth Street, 
New York. Among those whose observations are 
quoted are the following: 

W. S. Pilling, Pilling & Co., iron and steel, Phil- 
adelphia: “It is all wrong for a man to retire from 
business to a life of idleness while he is still able to 
carry on active work.” A. H. Landwehr, manager Hol- 
iand Furnace Co., Holland, Mich.: “The busy man is 
the man who gets ahead because he has no time to 
worry.” J. H. Drury, treasurer and sales manager 
Union Twist Drill Co., Athol, Mass.; C. H. Hunter, 
president Hunter Motor Car Co., Harrisburg, Pa.; H. 
N. MacArthur, Detroit Vapor Stove Co., Detroit; L. C. 
Rockhill, sales manager Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio; E. B. Freeman, vice-president and gen 
eral manager B. F. Sturtevant Co., Boston; C. L. Hus- 
ton, vice-president and works manager, Lukens Steel 
Co., Coatesville, Pa.; F. L. Sheppard, chairman Isaac 
A. Sheppard Co., Philadelphia; John G. Rumney, presi- 
dent Detroit Steel Products Co., Detroit; G. M. Collette, 
Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Co., Akron, Ohio; W. S. Me- 
Connell, manager Carborundum Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and E. W. Edwards, president Edwards Mig. 
Co., Cincinnati, are among those whose remarks are 
printed. 


Ryerson Booklet on Alloy Steels 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago, have recently 
published a comprehensive booklet on the heat treat- 
ment of alloy steels, entitled “The Ryerson Handbook 
on Alloy Steels.” It is written in an interesting but 
nontechnical style by G. Van Dyke, manager alloy 
steel department. The chapter headings are as follows: 


I. Quality (Analysis not the only factor); IT. Method 
Manufacture: III. Elements and the Part They P 
IV. How to Buy and Select Alloy Steels; V. Shop Eq 


ment; VI. Furnaces; VII. Quenching Equipment; VIII. H« 
Measurement; IX. Heating; X. Cooling and Quenchi! 
XI. Drawing; XII. Annealing; XIII. Testing Heat Treated 
Steel; XIV. Case Hardening or Carbonizing; XV. Gen 
Remarks. 


nt 


This 96-page booklet is not generally circulated but 
is sent without charge to buyers and users of alloy 
steel upon request. 











“Grinding in the Railroad Shop” is the title of a 
oklet 3% x 6% in., of 28 pages published by the 
Norton Co., Worcester. 

The principles of cylindrical grinding and the grind- 
ng of piston rods, pins, car axles, car wheels and taper 
surfaces are briefly taken up. Internal, surface and 
tool room grinding as applied to railroad shop work 
are other subjects treated. 





“Powdered Coal Application to Four 2640-hp. Boil- 
rs” is the subject of a 6 x 9-in. booklet being distrib- 
ited by the Combustion Engineering Corporation, 43 
Broad Street, New York. 

It contains a partial report of the meeting of the 
Engineers Society of Western Pennsylvania, mechan- 
ical section, held in Pittsburgh, Feb. 1, and a report 
of H. D. Savage’s paper covering the firing of 
the four 2640-hp. Ladd _ boilers at the River 
Rouge plant of the Ford Motor Co. A report of the 
discussion following this paper is also given, and line 
lrawings as well as reproductions of photographs com- 
pose the illustrations. 


The reasons for the high cost of construction and 
uggestions for bringing it down are presented in the 
“Proceedings of the Philadelphia and National Con- 
ferences on the Construction Industries.” The Phila- 
delphia conference was held from Feb. 15 to 18, 1921, 
ind the national conference was held in Chicago on 
March 2 and 3, both under the auspices of the indus- 
trial relations committee, Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce, and the National Federation of Construction 
Industries, Drexel Building, Philadelphia. Both confer- 
ences included employers and employees, bankers, mer- 
chants, manufacturers, engineers and architects, public 
officers, real estate men, transportation and fuel inter- 
ests and others. The 254-page pamphlet contains dis- 
cussions by experts on the costs of materials, including 
iron and steel entering construction, as well as labor. 
There are numerous charts. 


New Books Received 


Questions and Answers Relating to Modern Auto- 
mobile Design, Construction, Driving and Repair. 1921 
Edition. By Vistor W. Pagé. Pages 701,5%4 x 7% in.; 
87 illustrations. Published by the Norman W. Henley 
Publishing Co., 2 West Forty-fifth Street, New York. 


Sheet Metal Drafting. By Ellsworth M. Longfield. 
Pages x 236; 6 x 9 in. Published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


An interestingly written 45-page booklet on “The 
Preservation of Wood” represents a recent joint publi- 
ation effort of the Rodd Co., Pittsburgh, and the 
Southern Wood Preserving Co., Atlanta. An outstand- 
ng feature is the fact that technical data are presented 
inderstandingly to the layman. The subject matter 
neludes discussions on wood decay in many industries, 
ilso preventive measures. Statistics on the length of 
fe of various industrial timbers and numerous half- 
ne engravings enhance the value of the work. 





In an attractive brochure of 20 pages, mostly pic- 
tures, W. W. Lindsay & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, show 
ich of the special steel mill equipment which forms 
the bulk of the company’s contribution to the industry. 
Open-hearth and heating furnaces, scaking pits, gas 
ains, stacks, and mill buildings are featured, as well 
the smaller items of equipment. such as ladles and 
irging cars and boxes. The pages are 7% x 10% in. 


“Industrial Rehabilitation,” issued by the Federal 
ard for Vocational Education, Washington, discusses 
neral administration and case procedure in civilian 
ational rehabilitation of persons disabled in industry 
otherwise. While it is a very succinct outline of 
ocedure, the States are left entirely free severally to 
velop plans adapted to their needs so as to fit in with 
ieir established systems of social legislation. 


" 
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Belt Conveyors.—George Haiss Mfg. Co., 14st Street, 
New York. Booklet No. 321. Size 6 x 9, 8 pages. Devoted 
to a description of portable, self-propelled and revolving self- 
propelled Haiss belt conveyors. Several applications are in- 
dicated by line drawings and an engineer's table of dimen- 
sions is included. 

Internal Micrometers—John Bath & Co 
ter, Mass Bulletin No. 10 
micrometer with master reference ring 


, Inc., Worces- 
Bath internal 


Sizes and capacities 


Describes the 


are given 
Centerless Grinder.—F. C. Sanford Mfg. Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn. Bulletin C. Four pages, 8% x 11 in., describing 


Model B precision centerless cylindrical grinder. 
Interchangeable Tools.—J. C. Glenzer Co., Detroit. 
Catalog No. 4 Size 4 x 9, 31 pages. Describes and illus- 
trates counterbores, spot facers, reamers, core drills, counter- 
Twelve pages illustrate 
}6 combinations of an assembled tool from 6 holders 
and 6 cutters of different 
Paint Sprayers.—Ch. Michel & Cie. 
Paris, France, 


sinks and sleeves, giving list prices 
made 
types 
18 rue de la Justice, 
Catalog showing various types of paint spray- 
ers, with cuts of line of small 
Written in French. 
Safety in the Machine Shop.—The Travelers’ Insurance 
Co., Hartford, Conn. Size 9 x 6 in. 188 
based on a articles previously contained in 
Travelers’ Standard, extensively revised and added to. 


applications; also furnaces, 


boilers, etc 514 x 8, in. 
Contents 

The 
Deals 
with safeguards used in connection with machine tools. The 
booklet illustrations. 


pages. 


series of 


contains many 

Charcoal Iron.—Salisbury Iron Corporation, Lime Rock, 
Conn. Size 6% x 4% in., 64 pages. A treatise on the sub- 
ject of charcoal iron making by Dr. Richard Moldenke. Also 
contains a list of active charcoal blast furnaces in this coun- 
try and other information, including a history of the Salis- 
bury Iron Corporation and the various grades of iron made 
by it and uses for same 

Electric Furnaces.—The Electric Furnace Co., 
Book of 


actual installations of 


Alliance 
illustrations of 
faily electric furnaces in brass foundry 
ind rolling mills in the United States and foreign countries 


Ohio photographs containing 36 


Vertical 
Works, St 
36 pages. 
gines, 1 
tions of 


Engines.—Engberg’s Electric & Mechanical 
Joseph, Mich. Catalog No. 301. Size 8% x 11 in., 
Very complete descriptions of vertical steam en- 
to 100 hp., enclosed self-oiling type Many illustra- 
types also blue-print reproductions of 
and Tables of 
trated directions for export packing. 


and parts, 


sections dimensions. horsepower and illus 


Screw Produacts.—Standard Screw Products Co., Detroit. 
Booklet, 5% x 8% inches, 35 pages, thumb indexed. Standard 
ind special line of screw products described and illustrated 
to bar milled work, examples are given of heat 
ground products, cold products and hot 
Six pages of useful tables are included 
Detroit. 


dis- 


In addition 
treated 
forged blanks 


and upset 
Waterproof Conerete.—Truscon Laboratories, 
Pamphlet No. 8 Size 4 x 7, 27 

why concrete requires waterproofing 
properties that an integral waterproofing 
operate effectively with the natural properties of concrete. 


pages A 
and the 
possess to 


Technical 
cussion of 
must 
Clamshell Buckets.—Lakewood Cleve- 
Booklet, 8% x 11 in., 15 pages 
illustrations of Lakewood clamshell buckets in actual 


Engineering Co., 
land. Consists of tint 
plate 
use on various types of cranes. A list of well-known users 
iS given. 

Steel Forms.—Lakewood Engineering Co 
Bulletin No. 36. Size 8% x 11 in. 15 
and illustrates Lakewood-Hotchkiss steel forms for concrete 
roads and for foundations, walls and culverts 

Ball Bearings.—Schatz Mfg. Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Catalog No. 6. Size 4x 9 in., 17 pages. Contains data as to 
the load capacities and uses of the less expensive grades of 
ball bearings. Line drawings illustrate typical 
applications. 

Electric Hoists.—Northern Engineering Works, 
Bulletin No. 543. Size 8% x 11 in, 4 
various types of Northern hoists and includes 
of actual installation and service 


Cleveland 


pages Describes 


innular 


Detroit. 
Illustrates 
illustrations 


pages. 


Electric Hoists—Sprague Electric Works, 527 West 
Thirty-fourth Street, New York. Bulletin No. 48967. De- 
scribes and illustrates electric hoists, 4 to 6 ton capacities; 
worm geared, spur geared and for both direct current and 
polyphase alternating current circuits. Other equipment de- 
scribed includes cage operated monorail hoists; I-beam 
switches; grab-bucket monorail hoists; traveling cranes, 4 
to 6 ton capacities; horizontal and vertical winches; car 
pullers and dock capstans. The illustrations cover reproduc- 


tions of this equipment in actual service. 








Current Metal Prices 


On Small Lots, Delivered from Merchants’ Stocks, New York City 


The quotations given below are for small lots, as 
sold from stores in New York City by merchants carry- 
ing stocks. 

As there are many consumers whose requirements 
are not sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing or- 
ders with manufacturers for shipment in carload lots 
from mills, these prices are given for their convenience. 


lron und Seft Steel Bars and Shapes 
Bars: Per Lb. 
RORNOG DSPS, DORON. 6 ois cv ed eek cdddeses 3.23¢ 
WORE DRS, GABE DEICO a sce ce ese tealwn 12.00c. 
Soft steel bars, base MMOs asgwaheebancawiowes 3.25¢ 
Hoops, base EO as Cees maa se cee eee 1.58e¢ 
Bands, base price ieee eke Pag cant ae hie ae eee 3.93¢ 
Seams and channels, angles and tees 
3 in. xX % in. and larger, base........ 3.23¢c. to 3.33¢ 
Channels, angies and tees under 3 in. x 
. I. DORE 46.0% Kecae nates ‘ TTT 
Merchant Steel Per Lb 
are, BAG We Wis CAE ivi. vs edis-dcddcs bron keen 3.23¢. 
(Smooth tinisn, 1 to 2% x % in. and larger)..3.43c. 
Toe calk, % x % in. and larger........ccccccsccek 3.75¢ 


Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard.10.00c. to 10.50c. 


Open-hearth spring steel.............. 4.50c. to 8.00c. 
Shafting and Screw Stock: 

OE. Sis Fach dese steer aeeeetedis  kuwak 4.73c. 

FPRRDON: TRCN CRIE BOREL b5 cscwe ski hncsvasacan 5.23¢. 

Standard cast steel, base price........... staan 15.00c. 

ee Rei ako ok ncaa bea h oo ane 20.00c. 

ar BE Oe BRE ook kG 6k k560S Se cise ....20.00e. 

Fank Plates—Steel 
ile” IREcsa RIE OURAN i A ak a 3.23c. to 3.33c. 
Sheets 
Blue Annealed Per Lb 

OME. cciidiarearad Te ee eT 4.23c. to 4.25c. 

No. 12 sll dete a gla in i att Al 4.28c. to 4.30c. 

EGE ag. 5 bine wee ate ere sethantes elec 4.33c. to 4.35c. 

NOP TO. itd avaee bee bawedsicw ees umes wre 4.44c. to 4.45c. 

Box Annealed—Black 

Soft Steel Blued Stove 

C.R., One Pass Pipe Sheet 

Per Lb. Per Lb 

Nos. 18 t ie a-ak is Shas *00¢. t0-B4BG, jj “sree< 

PG Sea GARNER 6 iis ereneee ».00e. to 5.23¢. 5.60¢ 

ea eae .9.05¢c. to 5.28c. 5.65¢ 

REE: 6-5 situa owe 4 akan ».15c. to 5.38ce. 5.75¢ 

Ma OO sxnéass it he See ae 5.40c. to 5.63e. j= .weces 
No. 28, 36 in. wide, 10c. higher. 

Galvanized Per Lb. 

PG, ee a creeks wa cet ia ee 6 ke ec 

ee. ere ee ee eee eS 5.50c. to 5.63c. 

PG RS INE Eo oo'v st nee oh oe ae 5.65c. to 5.78e. 

DS ee ORs cc aah ek ee oka keene 5.80c. to 5.93c. 

DH UA rviuve-s bean be ee ae ce Wie eee ».95c. to 6.08e. 

RENE ts cet Ag a te ol oe ie 6.10c. to 6.28¢. 

a AEE 5 <0: cine w Gierselieee: SARC a wha GED Glee 6.25c. to 6.38c. 

PACES 0 dk ree .s be ait sR wee 6.75c. to 6.88c. 


} 


wide, 20e. higher. 


Welded 


Standard Steel 


Pipe 
Wrought Iron 


Blk Galv Blk Galv 
% in. Butt.. 16 30 % in Butt.... —18 List 
t in. Butt. 92 —3i 1-1% in. Butt. —20 — 2 
1-3 in. Butt.. 54 —40/ 2 in. Lap —14 +838 
344-6 in. Lap. 19 -35 | 2%-6 in Lap.. —18 — 2 
i-12 in. Lap.. —40 —24 |! 7-12 in. Lap... — 7 10 
Steel Wire 

BASED PRICE* ON No, 9 GAGE AND COARSER Per Lb. 
A NE le en ae 4.50c. to 4.75c. 
i A i ns wee rs & BR a 4.50c. to 4.75c. 
Galvanised QMNORICE ...scccicesccvccts 5.25c. to 5.50c. 
Compered DABIC «ice vcsccsercccns'es 5.00¢c. to 5.25c. 
Tins BEt BOOGIE. 66. cos o<.00000 00's 6.00c. to 6.25c. 


*Regular extras for lighter gages. 


On a number of articles the base price only is given, 
it being impossible to name every size. 

The wholesale prices at which large lots are sold 
by manufacturers for direct shipment from mills are 
given in the market reports appearing in a preceding 
part of THE IRON AGE under the general heading ot 
“Iron and Steel Markets” and “Metal Markets.” 


Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and Wire 
BASE PRICE 
High brass sheet ....... ewes aes occte & WZ ¢ 
et PRN WED 46 cds cs cde awene eee 19%4c. to 21%. 
ROE UE pc Sl cde s scat Seer a eke eed 17. ¢. to 20%e, 
Drage tubé, DEMME .c0ck ci ciccwessten 32 ¢c. to 35% 
Brass: Cube, SCAMICED. oo sos ccc ves oe 21%c. to 23% 
Copper tube, seamless........... : -224%c. to 24'c 
Copper Sheets 
Sheet copper, hot rolled, 24 oz., 22c. per lb. base. 
Cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 2c, per jb. advance over 
hot rolled. 
Tin Plates 
Bright Tin | Coke—14x20 
Primes Wasters 
BS ry ae 80 Ib....$7.30 $7.05 
Charcoal Charcoal 00 Di. ae 7.15 
14x20 14x20 100 iD..«.- tae 7.25 
IC. .$11.25 $10.00 RGU ius. te 7.40 
iX.. 18.00 11.50 ss -  - 8.40 
IXX.. 14.50 13.00 TAA..+s Bee 9.40 
ee Sime ys 14.25 IXXX....4086 10.40 


ees ep 15.50 | IXXXX....11.65 


Terne Plates 
8-lb. Coating 14 x 20 


17.25 


POO Sy. Vi wwe d mceeeaaete cae 0096 kb 6 bbe ba eee 
Mr «5 vslea bi sdk eee es ee cuvedeaee uh oe eee Ge 
BH -deGsele ws Cec unr eae ewes cay nates oc vee do oe ek buen 
PPC: GOOF BtOER ois c ce caweees ae ode He ere eee ae 11.50 
Tin 
DOOPAICG: DAG ove bis ee sieviawess sae tere ives gee 
BE mu 6b nu oie gale ele ewe Cig anernse Biber 
Copper 
Lake. ingot 24.4 os 0s s.s0ibavedinweds eee eee 15e 
BROCIPGITEIS oes ce dsta ds taeeenean See 15e 
ROSEN. occ cmcdccotnteche.ced wade eae Lde. 
Spelter and Sheet Zine 
Western spelter ......... Vv bie cete Cota eae 6%4c. to Te. 
Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks......cseee. 12c. open 13c. 
Lead and Solder* 
American pig lead .......... 4.0 600.4 9% ee aoe 6c. 
er Me es sino nia we ea es te ee 616c. to Te 
Solder, % and % guaranteed... icsenscseecacas 24'4¢. 
Ma. 1 BOIGEE « & «x oa.0:6 8 die.0ceu 056 + 0000 Sie eae 
DORROE SOG? o osi<cdossdcs Ven ew nese 18tee 


*Prices of solder indicated by private brand vary accord- 
ing to composition. 


Babbitt Metal 


Hest. erate, Per Wecivcssivecawss «=. > a:6ic>eaualets Wane 
Commercial grade, per lb.......... eer ee 40¢. 
Grade D, per 2Bciic.cccve es ceuscncee nee tee 35¢. 
Antimony % 
Asigtig....cgce ks sh s00 Vs waneeurs o's crow ce seees Se 


Aluminum 


No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 per cent s 
pure), in ingots for remelting, per lb....30c. to 38¢. 


Old Metals 
Business is more active and prices a little higher 


in sympathy with the new metal market. Dealers’ 
buying prices are nominally as follows: 

Cents 

Per Lb 
Copper, heavy and crucible.............ee0+5 10.25 
Copper, heavy and wire..........scccccsseseees 9.50 
Copper, light and bottoms....... .....s0csceptenee’ 8.00 
DEOOR, MOBVF i.e ccc acccicvecnotacccs se agenaneee 19 
og Se” Se ee arr ee oe 4.50 
Heavy machine composition.......  ......00+++: 9.19 
No. 1 yellow brass turnings .............. bate i 5.00 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings ......--- 7.50 
Land, RGRU dsvavnecacdes awnrs iekd nin eeiets 4.00 
ERG, BOR: 4. x: s:00 aXe sw'e td Sce bia Chae 2.1 


Zine 








